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A HOLY MOUNTAIN. 


BY JOHN STILL. 


In the middle of the hills of 
Ceylon, now sacred to tea, 
there towers a mountain so 
famous that the literature of 
two thousand years in several 
languages would have to be 
searched if all references to it 
were to be assembled in one 
book. Hindus and Buddhists, 
Mahomedans and Eastern Chris- 
tians alike revere the mountain 
a8 @ holy place, and there is 
some evidence that the jungle 
people who came before all 
these did likewise. It is certain 
that the Peak was holy fifteen 
centuries ago, when the oldest 
Sinhalese literature that has sur- 
vived was composed out of frag- 
ments and books already old 
and being forgotten; and it is 
almost as certain that it was 
holy @ thousand years before 
that, when legends of Buddha 
attach to it, and when it 
became the refuge of some of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Lanka who fled before the 
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advance of the first Sinhalese 
invaders. Whether it was holy 
even earlier than that, in the 
days when the men of those 
mountains used chert and cry- 
stal flakes for their tools and 
weapons, there is nothing 
directly to say; but deposits 
of their antefacts lie upon 80 
many of the lesser hills around 
the Peak that this too seems 
not unreasonable to suppose. 
Holy in the past, at the 
present day it is so sacred that 
rich men, accustomed to wear 
European clothes and socks 
and boots, will toil barefooted 
up its rough and stony way 
to the shrine of the footprint 
upon the summit, more than 
seven thousand three hundred 
feet above the level of the 
ocean that can be seen-as @ 
glittering cord stretched along 
the horizon fifty miles away. 
To be High Priest of the Peak 
is one of the highest titles in 
the Buddhist hierarehy; but 
Y 
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@ more real holiness is shown 
by the fact that the girls of 
those castes whose women have 
from time immemorial made 
beauty their profession and its 
traffic their trade, will yield to 
no temptation while on pil- 
grimage to the Peak, not even 
while their feet have still many 
miles to go before attaining 
the foot-hills of the range from 
which the holy mountain 
springs. JI have climbed it 
many a time when pilgrims 
by thousands wound up its 
rugged path by torchlight, sing- 
ing as they went; I have 
camped with them in its shel- 
tering caves; and with them 
I have kept vigil the long night 
through on the cold wind-swept 
summit, waiting for the rising 
sun to announce that the time 
has come to pray; for there 
is an element of sun-worship 
in all these religions that comes 
to the surface then, and the 
shouts of the multitude ring 
out like the cries of Hosanna 
in the Old Testament. 

Among the pilgrims I have 
seen people of half a dozen 
races, with as many languages, 
and at least four distinct re- 
ligions beside many sects, and 
I can testify to their reverence ; 
for the East understands re- 
ligion, whereas we of the West 
have made of it a form of 
warfare. There was no police- 
man there, and no one in 
authority at all, so far as I 
could learn; but the place 
was holy ground, and the toler- 
ance of the pilgrims seemed a 
thing that might well have been 
studied by Western ecclesi- 


astics with honour and amaze. 
ment, perhaps even in shame, 
I mentioned this tolerance oncg 
to a bishop, and was told it 
was a sign of weakness of faith ; 
persecution, I suppose, is a sign 
of strength. 

Let this brief survey of the 
mountain’s holiness from the 
dimmest past up to the present 
suffice without attempting to 
define what holiness may be, 
and whether subjective or other- 
wise; but of a use for this 
holiness in the future I have a 
word to say later. Where a 
force exists, it should be turned 
to good use. Near the foot of 
Adam’s Peak engineers are busy 
now (1928) tapping the vast 
energies to be won from storing 
in @ mountain valley the rain 
that falls so heavily in the 
Wilderness of the Peak. They 
talk in terms of hundreds of 
thousands of horse-power, and 
comparisons have even been 
made with the forces harnessed 
at Niagara; but I am thinking 
in terms of millions of man 
power of reverence stored up 
through the ages, and wil 
presently suggest a use it may 
be put to. 

About a quarter of a century 
ago, after three pilgrimages # 
the Peak had whetted my 
appetite for its secrets, I se 
forth to spend some weeks i 
exploring its recesses more thor 
oughly. One of my aims was 
to identify the various place 
described by Ibn Batuta—the 
Arab traveller who rivalled 
Marco Polo—when he climbed 
the mountain in the middle of 
the fourteenth century of ow 
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era; but that aim I speedily 
abandoned. Some of the spots 
he mentioned were too easy to 
find, and some too impossible ; 
and it was so utterly unim- 
portant to identify any of them 
that I turned to more congenial 
quests, and spent my time in 
hunting for old inscribed rocks, 
and for the mysterious cavern 
in the lost valley where ele- 
phants go to die. This I failed 
to find, and since have won- 
dered if the legend be one of 
those which seem to attach to 
particular geological formations, 
and are carried about the world 
by itinerant story-tellers until 
they grow naturalised in every 
clime, or perchance spring anew 
in human minds as freshly 
remembered things that lie so 
deep within us that they are 
common experience to the an- 
cestors of all peoples. Such 
is the story of the secret pas- 
sage from the castle on the 
crag, a tale which runs the 
length of Europe and through 
Turkey into Middle Asia to 
my knowledge; and another 
is the tale of the gigantic snake 
or dragon who lives in an un- 
discoverable cave beneath tem- 
ples built on rocks. In the 
Nilgiris, too, there is a legend 
of a valley of death that none 
return from, and perhaps the 
story told by Hudson of the 
vale of death of the guanacos 
may be the South American 
version. 

I found no gleaming pile of 
bones and ivory, though once 
the music played loud when I 
came upon a stone with the 
figure of an elephant carved 


upon it beside an incised pic- 
ture of a pointing hand, with 
six fingers, but my search at 
least led me into many of the 
more hidden secrets of the 
Wilderness of the Peak. I 
climbed cliffs, and crept along 
high ledges where sub-alpine 
flowers rewarded me. I dis- 
covered caves long lost in forest 
but once the habitations of 
hermits; and from one group 
of these I followed an ancient 
way, long since abandoned and 
overgrown by the all-conquer- 
ing trees, where flights of steps 
cut in the rocks led upward 
towards the sacred footprint. 
Inscriptions, too, I found, 
though none so old as I had 
hoped. Some were cut in 
stone where the surfaces of 
rocks were flat, and others 
were engraved upon links of 
the mighty chains that hung 
from the precipices, and once 
were the only way to climb 
them; but none of all of them 
dated earlier than the kings 
of the Polonnaruwan dynasties 
of about the twelfth century 
A.D. 

I was told a tale of those 
chains. They hang over cliffs 
exposed to the full fury of the 
monsoon gales. Their links 
are formed like stirrups, and 
the pilgrims used, until steps 
were cut less than half a cen- 
tury ago, to climb them as a 
kind of swaying rope ladder. 
A whole family of Sinhalese 
villagers once set out on pil- 
grimage, children and _ their 
parents and the grandparents 
too; and when they came to 
the precipices and were all 
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hanging on the long chain like 
a living rosary, a violent storm 
sprang up suddenly and the 
chain was swung fiercely from 
side to side. But they still 
hung on, though they dared 
not move in either direction, 
up or down. Then came a 
tremendous gust like the breath 
of an angry god, and the chain 
was swung so far to one side 
that it hung no longer over 
the pilgrim path, but clear 
above a frightful fall into a 
valley far below. And there, 
buffeted by the storm, unable 
to climb or to descend, the 
people hung while their strength 
endured, and then fell off, one 
by one, as fruits fall from a 
tree. First the old and the 
very young, then the women, 
and last of all the men; while 
the folk of their village who 
had been waiting for their own 
turn to climb upon the chain, 
and who had watched the 
whole tragedy while they cow- 
ered against the face of the 
angry mountain, saw in the 
end the strongest man of all, 
last of his race, leave hold 
and go spinning down to the 
tree-tops far below. 

One inscription I found held 
some interest, for it served to 
confirm, so far as it went, the 
accuracy of the old monk who 
wrote that part of the Maha- 
wansa—the Sinhalese people’s 
remarkable history kept up at 
intervals for more than thir- 
teen centuries—which gives a 
baffling and incomplete account 
of King Nissanka Malla in the 
twelfth century 4.D. The his- 
torian says that Nissanka 
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climbed the holy mountain, 
and this feat is recorded of 
only two or three out of some 
hundred and fifty kings who 
find mention. In a cave near 
the summit I found a little 
picture chiselled upon the rock 
wall, with a few words cut 
beside it in twelfth century 
script. It showed a man in 
an attitude of adoration with 
a@ rosary held in his joined 
hands, and the words read, 
“King Nissanka Malla wor- 
ships the footprint on the 
rock.” 

Throughout these explora- 
tions my guide was an elderly 
Sinhalese man who had hunted 
for honey in those jungles. 
His name was Kiri Lamaya, 
or in English, ‘milk baby.’ 
He was unconscious that his 
grey beard made a joke of this, 
and I trust he did not become 
enlightened, for he was a real 
friend, and a most charming 
companion ; after all, the name 
Suckling finds a place in Eng- 
lish history. Kiri Lamaya had 
all the local legends and super- 
stitions at his finger ends; and 
though his knowledge of the 
range did not extend far from 
the pilgrim path, his wood- 
craft sufficed to regain camp, 
however far we had wandered 
into the remoter parts of the 
wilderness. We climbed along 
ledges and hunted for caves, 
and some of the many we found 
had been inhabited by mal, 
though more were the homes 
of nothing but bats or porel- 
pines. Some caves we found 
could only be reached by the 
notches their former users 
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cut in the trunks of ancient 
rhododendrons which grew 
against the cliff, and in several of 
these there were inscriptions in 
Chinese characters cut into the 
rock and gilded. In this crum- 
pled land of constant rain 
there is no end to the number 
of streams, and we explored 
many of them right up to their 
sources, but we failed to find 
the secret garden legend tells 
of, whose strange exotic trees 
drop blossoms that may be 
found floating in the cold tor- 
rent that bathes the feet of 
the cliffs of Ganguli Hela, an 
echo perhaps of the story of 
the Garden of Eden. In some 
of the rocks of the stream-beds 
captive boulders had ground 
deep pot-holes, and we found 
garnets in the sand that gath- 
ered there; but Kiri Lamaya 
told stories of the discovery of 
more valuable stones, a not 
unlikely thing, for the gem- 
bearing gravels of Ratnapura, 
city of jewels, whose sapphires 
and rubies, cat’s-eyes and tour- 
malines have been famed for 
at least a thousand years, lie 
in valleys among the foot-hills 
of this range. In one stream- 
bed we found people who had 
been turned into stone as by 
Medusa, for some sin I have 
now forgotten; for this is a 
region where the miraculous is 
held to be as probable as the 
ordinary, and where the legends 
of all religions are interwoven ; 
for the footprint on the rock, 
that which men go out into 
the wilderness to see, is sacred 
to them all. It is only a 
shallow depression in the rock, 


some two yards long, but to 
Buddhists it is the footprint 
of their founder, and they call 
the mountain simply Sri-pada, 
the sacred footprint. Hindus 
name it Siva’s. Mahomedans 
of both sects call the mountain 
Father Adam’s Hill; and 
though the modern name fol- 
lows this in calling it Adam’s 
Peak, Eastern Christians be- 
lieve the mark to have been 
imprinted by the foot of St 
Thomas, who is peculiarly the 
apostle of India. But the place 
is almost overburdened with 
such names, and another com- 
mon one, ‘Samanala-kanda,’ 
the hill of the god Saman, has 
given to butterflies their eu- 
phonious Sinhalese title saman- 
alaya, for at certain times of 
the year when countless mil- 
lions of butterflies stream out 
on migration they are supposed 
to: be going on pilgrimage to 
end their short lives on the 
sacred mountain. 

The Peak must be one of the 
vastest and most widely rever- 
enced cathedrals of the human 
race; but the shrine itself is 
only a little tile roof raised 
upon four pillars, or it may be 
eight, open on all four sides to 
every wind that blows, and 
untended by any human being 
for months at a time when 
the rains are at their heaviest, 
and the only other building 
there in my time was a small 
mud hut of one room, which I 
was lent by the monk in charge. 

Right to the very summit 
of the Peak the forest grows, 
and from the parapet wall 
itself one may pick blossoms 
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from the tops of old wild 
rhododendrons and read in their 
mottled throats the name of 
god written in letters that all 
may read who will. Looking 
down from this wall one can 
see how for miles and miles 
on every side each fold of the 
hills and every valley is clothed 
in an ancient forest that has 
never known the axe, and is 
justly named the Wilderness 
of the Peak. The profusion of 
its beauty alone would inspire 
any sensitive being with a 
feeling of awe, and it may 
have been this unparalleled 
loveliness that led some man, 
who knows how many thou- 
sands of years ago, to name it 
holy. 

I climbed up once when no 
pilgrims had travelled the road 
for several months of very 
wet weather, and had to crush 
my way through masses of 
begonias and balsams, and to 
tread upon pink orchis as I 
climbed, while the roofs of 
the shelters below the cliffs 
were clouded over with a mist 
of yellow calceolaria. 

In the stillness of the even- 
ing, when no pilgrims are there, 
voices come up from this old 
forest, out from the depths of 
the valleys thousands of feet 
below, and from the slopes, 
and from the ridges of lesser 
hills that reach up in reverence 
like disciples beside their master. 
Always there is the song of the 
streams which run hidden in 
their tunnels of trees festooned 
with orchids, dendrobium 
aureum, or macarthii; and 
often one may hear the cries 
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of animals, the strident roar 
of leopards, the horn-like chal- 
lenge of sambhur stags, the 
scream of eagles, the deep 
tones of the great black mon- 
keys of the hills, and, more 
tremendous than any, the trum- 
peting of elephants. For the 
forest is full of life, though in 
its extreme density it is rare 
to see any living animal other 
than the squirrels and monkeys 
who move among the tree-tops; 
but their tracks and _ their 
voices betray the greater ani- 
mals, and it was almost entirely 
due to their presence that we 
were able to explore at all. 
This forest is a very wet 
one, and consequently very 
dense, and much of it is bound 
into an unbelievably impene- 
trable tangle by creeping bam- 
boo, whose long tendrils, hard 
and thin as telegraph wire, 
form a mesh difficult for man 
to enter unless he can cut his 
way painfully yard by yard. 
To the elephants with their 
giant strength and weight it is 
a@ different matter. They live 
for the most part on wood 
pulp ground by their fou 
huge teeth from the branches 
of trees, and this leads them 
to explore just as my different 
quests led me. All the time 
I was in the wilderness I 
found only one open space, 
high upon a col between two 
peaks, a fairyland of grass 
and flowers; but I had no 
difficulty in marching in aby 
direction I desired, for the 
elephant roads ran everywhere. 
Man’s roads pursue valleys for 
the most part, but the high 
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roads made by elephants slant 
up the flanks of hills to gain 
the ridge as early as they may, 
and then travel along high 
ground as far as they possibly 
can. They are firm and of 
easy gradient to walk, though, 
walled as they are by the yield- 
ing but unbreakable netting 
of the bamboo, they may be 
perilous to use unless pre- 
cautions be taken not to come 
unawares upon their makers, 
for to avoid a charge or even 
a startled stampede would be 
difficult, as although the bulk 
of an elephant is vast com- 
pared with that of a man, his 
road generally suffices only for 
men to proceed in single file. 
We went with caution, as 
though on the heels of great 
game. Kiri Lamaya took a 


further precaution, and I fol- 


lowed him to set his mind at 
peace, for he avoided all refer- 
ence to elephants by name, 
lest they should hear and resent 
it: “ The Great Ones,” he called 
them, or “The Old Ones,” or 
simply ‘“ They.” 

We were pursuing an ele- 
phant road one day through the 
very thickest undergrowth of 
all. What tracks there were 
led in the direction opposite 
to ours, so we felt sure we were 
not on an elephant’s heels, 
though, of course, we might 
meet one; but all suddenly 
the road ended on a little flat 
place, and we found ourselves 
man oval room walled round 
by unbroken bamboo. The 
floor was trodden perfectly flat 
and even, and the room was 
about the size of an ordinary 
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drawing-room. Kiri Lamaya 
ventured the only explanation 
that seemed probable: he 
thought it might be a bridal 
chamber, the secret place of 
some gigantic love. 

One is tempted to think 
that wherever a man may 
climb so may an elephant, for 
theirimmense footprints, smaller 
only than that on the moun- 
tain’s top, are to be found 
upon the highest ridges, and 
on the summits of peaks hard 
to scale. It is only the en- 
circling wall that holds them 
from measuring their feet with 
Buddha’s, and I have little 
doubt that elephants stood 
there before ever men did, for 
chains are not needed upon the 
Maskeliya side. 

Not only the elephants who 
made them, but all other ani- 
mals of any size use the ele- 
phant roads, save only the 
monkeys, who have roads of 
their own through the trees 
and over the rocks. Without 
roads animals could not go in 
comfort at speed; where the 
roads cross valleys they indi- 
cate the fords, where ridges they 
reveal the passes. Probably 
they are of enormous antiquity, 
for such features as fords and 
passes change only with the 
waning of geological periods ; 
also the standardisation of all 
such roads in their general 
system of avoiding valleys and 
pursuing ridges, and the simi- 
larity of their gradients, seem 
to reveal a very ancient craft 
now fixed in principles as scien- 
tific as elephants are likely -to 
attain before man imprisons 
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or slays the last of them. 
Doubtless man learned road- 
making from the elephants or 
from other great beasts when 
first he took the floor, for before 
the age of metals he could ill 
spare his precious stone tools 
to such blunting work as fell- 
ing trees he did not wish to 
use. The flinty bamboos would 
soon dull the edge of a crystal 
knife, and I have little doubt 
that man in the Stone Age 
blessed the elephants even as 
Kiri Lamaya and I did. Did 
he too call them “ THEY” as 
he hunted sambhur on the hills 
where I hunted inscriptions ? 
It has often been noticed 
by those who have hunted big 
game in forest lands how, after 
a few crashes, a startled ani- 
mal’s movements fall suddenly 
silent, and many a hunter has 
peered into the bushes expect- 
ing to find his quarry dead 
there, when in reality it is 
speeding along a game track 
half a mile away. I think 
animals always travel along 
roads for choice. They spread 
far and wide to seek for food 
and comb out every inch of 
the forest, but when travelling 
on @ journey, and especially 
when desirous of moving at 
once silently and with speed, 
they use roads just as we do. 
One reads sometimes of im- 
penetrable bush, where explora- 
tion is hampered or even for 
many years actually prevented 
by the impossibility of getting 
through fast enough to escape 
death by starvation or thirst ; 
and it has struck me that the 
accounts I have read of this 





have all been written of coup. 
tries east of Wallace’s 

where mammals are replaced 
by marsupials. New Guineg 
and the western parts of Tas. 
mania are the cases I have ip 
mind. It seems ludicrous that 
@ country so small as Tasmania, 
inhabited by one of the most 
adventurous races in the world, 
should remain partially w- 
explored, and I cannot but 
wonder if it may be due to the 
lack of road-making animals, 
Marsupials are of earlier type 
than mammals, and may not 
yet have invented roads, for 
I feel sure that if a few wild 
elephants were loosed in one 
of the mountain ranges of New 
Guinea they would road the 
whole of their neighbourhood 
rapidly and thoroughly. Then, 
instead of cutting their way 
painfully yard by yard, ex 
plorers would be able to walk 
at normal speed; all fords 
and passes would be revealed 
to them, and in arid lands what 
water-holes there were would 
be centres from which roads 
would radiate as from Picea 
dilly Circus. No harm would 
be done to any one, and 
learn the rate at which even 80 
slow a breeder as the elephant 
can multiply one has only t 
look up the calculation made 
by Darwin in the ‘ Origin of 
Species.’ Long years after the 
rest of the world had forgotten 
what elephants looked like, the 
mountains of New Guinea might 
be a sanctuary for herds. One 
mistake only would have 
be avoided. It would not do 
to put in a tusked variety, # 
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contraband trade in ivory would 
soon end the experiment. Cey- 
lon elephants very rarely have 
tusks, and are easily tamed. 
There was one place that 
Kiri Lamaya feared more than 
he feared the Great Ones, and 
that was a sort of open cavern 
on the summit of one of the 
higher peaks. Nothing would 
induce him to enter it, for, he 
said, who enters there leaves 
sanity behind. Apparently 
there was some god who smote 
with madness those who in- 
vaded his privacy, one of the 
territorial wood gods I fancy, 
though as a rule they are not 
malignant. Except for the 
god’s invisible presence there 
was nothing there at all, and 
no sign of former human habi- 
tation. I entered, and strange 
to say, I am one of the very 


few people I know who has 


been declared msane! It will 
be well to explain immediately 
that this was done by a Turkish 
medical board while I was a 
prisoner of war engaged in 
secret code correspondence with 
my own country. So perhaps 
that god had nothing to do 
with it, though surely my 
evidence would justify the build- 
ing of a temple in his honour ! 
In one deep valley below the 
peak we came where leeches 
Were as thick as the leaves that 
littered the floor, thicker than 
the hairs on an elephant’s 
back. Every writer on Ceylon 
has told stories of these. Ibn 
Batuta mentions how in this 
very neighbourhood he was 
attacked by the “ fierce leech,”’ 
and I think it was Ribeira who 
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told how they entered between 
the joints of the Portuguese 
officers’ armour, though I should 
have thought armour alone 
would suffice to kill its wearer 
in the tropics. They were thick 
enough in that valley to be al- 
most frightening. Irelied upon 
boots and putties, but Kiri 
Lamaya, marching almost 
naked, carried the half of a 
lime fruit impaled upon a little 
stick, and with that light ham- 
mer tapped each leech that 
attacked him and left it squirm- 
ing with its skin dried up by 
the astringent juice. And as 
we walked he told me the story 
of a man who came into trouble 
through leeches. He was a 
vederala, a village doctor of 
the Ayurvedic school of medi- 
cine, who went in search of 
wanderoo monkeys, whose fat 
he desired to render into a medi- 
cinal oil for the cure of swollen 
heads. In his benighted folly 
he pursued his chase on the 
lower slopes of the holy moun- 
tain, where he stalked his 
quarry and shot him. The 
monkey clung to the branch, 
and when he fell, hung in a 
high fork of the tree, and died 
there. The vederala wanted 
his fat very badly indeed, and 
began to climb the tree, but 
its branches were slippery with 
sodden moss, and his hand- 
hold failed, and he fell to the 
earth and lay there unable to 
rise, for his back was injured. 
Then the leeches came, looping 
along by ones, by tens, by hun- 
dreds, and at last in such 
myriads that his whole body 
was covered by their waving 
Y2 
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multitude, and all the blood 
was sucked out of his veins. 
The men who at last found him 
had to light torches with which 
to sweep the foul tribe of blood- 
congested creatures from his 
corpse before they could carry 
it away for burial. This was 
told to me as a true story, 
and I believe it, for imagina- 
tion could scarce exaggerate 
the prodigious armies of leeches 
to be found in some of the deep 
wet valleys. 

It was in a wet valley that 
I saw one night a very beautiful 
sight of the kind that gives 
rise to superstitious fear. It 


was too high above sea-level 
for there to be any termites, 
being actually a part of Adam’s 
Peak itself, so the fallen twigs 
and branches lay where they 
fell until agents slower than 
white ants ultimately consumed 


them. The night that I slept 
there was very dark, and it 
poured with rain, but the whole 
floor of the forest was lit by 
the phosphorescence of some 
fungus that had invaded the 
dead branches. Each was a 
silvery green bar of shimmering 
light, and our faces shone as 
the faces of the dead. 

In some of the valleys around 
the peak there are caverns 
among the boulders fallen from 
the cliffs above. I suppose 
that every one of them is the 
home of a family of porcupines, 
and several I entered had at- 
tached to the under sides of 
their sloping roofs small or 
large colonies of the esculent 
swift, the bird who builds from 
his own sputum the edible 
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swallows’ nests beloved by the 
Chinese. I examined many, 
and found their substance like 
gelatine or pale-coloured glug, 
but did not eat any. 

Much has been written of 
the shadow of the Peak, which, 
as the sun rises, seems to be 
projected upon the air instead 
of lying upon the forest below 
as one’s eyes expect. The 
shadow has even been photo 
graphed and reproduced in 
books. It is certainly a curious 
optical phenomenon, but it 
has lent itself to exaggerated 
description so often that I 
hesitate to speak of it. How- 
ever, I once saw it from 4 
point of view that has never 
been described, and which 80 
impressed me that I called a 
friend out of bed to bear 
witness. I saw it from the 
Grand Oriental Hotel in Col 
ombo, some fifty miles from 
the Peak, from a window ove 
the porch of the old building. 
The morning was clear, and 
as it grew light I looked unto 
the hills whence cometh the 
help of the dweller in the 
tropics, and saw the battle 
ments of the central range 
change from dead black to the 
amethystine translucency that 
heralds the birth of day. Thea, 
with measurable movement, 4 
beam of darkness crept from 
the top of Adam’s Peak and 
stole up into the brightly col: 
oured sky. It resembled the 
negative of a searchlight’s beall, 
and in appearance was so odd 
and unexpected that I called 
to my witness that the Peak 
was smoking like a volcan0 
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Then, as we both watched, I 
realised that it was the famous 
shadow of the Peak seen from 
below, and a moment later the 
sun rose directly behind the 
cone of the mountain until its 
gold was notched in the rim at 
‘six o’clock,’ as we were taught 
to hold the foresight of a rifle 
on a bull’s eye. 

Below Adam’s Peak, on the 
civilised side, in the district 
of Maskeliya among the tea 
plantations, engineers are at 
work on the great hydro-elec- 
tric scheme that is to turn this 
valley into a lake four thousand 
feet above sea-level, and thus 
create sO enormous a quantity 
of power that, if ever their 
estimates are realised, and the 
water-power actually absorbed 


by industrial undertakings, the 


wealth of Ceylon will be vastly 
increased. This will bring some 
good, perhaps, as well as some 
evil; but one thing it appears 
to threaten is important, and 
that is the character of the 
holy mountain. It is difficult 
to yoke very, very ancient 
things with the newest im- 
provements and preserve their 
old values; yet the power is 
there, and the wealth it pro- 
mises draws men irresistibly to 
use it before it runs down to 
the sea. I would like to make 
& suggestion. The holiness is 
there too: why not use that 
a8 well? I would like to see 
the whole Wilderness of the 
Peak that still remains crown 
property gazetted as a national 
park and game sanctuary, where 
none may hunt or shoot or 
trap or fish; where trees may 
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not be felled, nor any orchids 
or other plants uprooted, nor 
any be purposely introduced. 
Within the protected area I 
would include the lake that 
within a few years will come 
to be in the valley of Maskeliya, 
for it will certainly grow to 
hold great numbers of fish, and 
will become the home of many 
water-fowl. It is already the 
policy of the Government to 
retain all forest above five 
thousand feet in elevation as 
a reserve for the conservation 
of rainfall, and nothing would 
be lost by carrying out the 
further proposal. Indeed, much 
would be gained, and a measure 
which may one day be upset 
if rainfall be found not to 
depend upon forests would be 
broadened and assured. Budd- 
hists and Hindus between them 
number probably more than 
niné out of every ten pilgrims, 
and both religions enjoin respect 
for animal life as positive com- 
mandments in a way that sets 
an example to all other creeds. 
Ceylon has game sanctuaries 
in the Low Country, remote 
places where only an occa- 
sional official, a rare keeper, or 
a less rare poacher can enjoy 
what they preserve; but in 
the mountains there is no 
sanctuary, though nearly all 
the flora there, some of the 
mammals, many of the birds, 
and most of the butterflies, are 
different from their counter- 
parts in the plains. And here 
the pilgrim path would enable 
all comers to enjoy what would 
belong to all. Coffee and tea 
have destroyed so much of the 
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wonderful forest life of the 
mountain zone that it is more 
than time something was done 
to preserve and safeguard for 
ever all that remains unspoiled. 
The measure would be sup- 
ported by public opinion so 
whole-heartedly that the work 
of wardens would be made 
easy, and, a great thing with 
rich governments, would cost 
little or nothing. As the lake 
fills, it may become a part of 
one of the most beautiful places 
upon earth, and not only that, 
but a treasure garden full of 
interest to the botanist, the 
natvralist, the specialist in rare 
forms of the teeming tropical 
life that in its entirety makes 
the kingdom of the jungle, 
from the great trees and the 
elephants to the smallest lichens 
and fungi and the microscopic 
things that live on them. The 
sanctuary might well become 
in time the last refuge of the 
Ceylon elephant, a distinct 
variety from the Indian. To 
the anthropologist and the 
student of religions it would 
be a place where he would seek 
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for legends and folk-lore and 
the wisdom of ancient times, 
And it would marry together 
the ideals of modern England 
and ancient Lanka in a way 
few other measures could; for 
here, where the holy mountain 
will be mirrored in the water 
of the hydro-electric reservoir, 
wisdom can come full circle, 
and once more it can be re- 
membered that a Sinhalese 
king, Buddhadasa, organised a 
national veterinary service fif- 
teen centuries ago, and built 
hospitals for animals. Nor was 
he so much of an innovator as 
one might think, for one of his 
predecessors of centuries before 
proclaimed that the fish and 
all living things in the Baya- 
wewa lake in his capital, Anur- 
adhapura, should be freed from 
fear of men, thus perhaps being 
the first of men to form what 
we now call a game sanctuary. 

If the step I venture to 
advocate be taken, it should 
be done at once, for otherwise 
vested interests in the fishing 


‘of the lake are certain to be 


formed. 
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PHANTOM DELIVERY. 


BY L. LUARD. 


‘Philo had a boat, the Salvation, but not Zeus himself, I believe, can be safe 
in her; for she was salvation in name only, and those who got aboard her used 
either to go aground or to go underground.”—NIcHaRvs. 


THE job was simple—simple 
at least on the surface, though 
it struck us afterwards we had 
undertaken to sail a fifty-ton 
yacht we had never seen 
from England to Monte Carlo 
with about as much thought 
as one gives to the lighting 
of a favourite pipe, to find our 
own crew, and to moor her 
there safe and sound—unless 
destroyed by an act of God. 

There were no emoluments, 
no perquisites, no gifts of 
fortune attached to the job, 
but that was a detail we 
cared little about. We were 
not looking for money or 
rewards: we were only seeking 
to banish winter boredom. 
A week later we travelled 
together to a well-known yacht- 
ing centre. Bob is a splendid 
fellow to have with one: he 
offsets my rather abstract 
theories with practical wisdom. 
There’s nothing he cannot do, 
from putting away a bottle of 
wine to splicing a bit of wire. 
But you expect anything from 
@ fellow who served before the 
mast, rounded the Horn not 
once but a dozen times, worked 
a tea plantation in Ceylon, 

@ master mariner in 
the BI, and served as a 
trooper in Mespot by way of 


amusement. His rugged ex- 
terior conceals, too, a heart of 
gold. 

The owner was poor. We 
sympathised. He could not 
afford to have his ship sailed 
out by a professional crew. 
What, we asked, would that 
cost? He named a sum that 
made my hair stand on end. 
“So you see why I had to 
advertise for amateurs,” he 
continued as he drove us to 
the ship in his large com- 
fortable car. Bob and I 
smiled. The man was poor, 
and owned this car; but some 
people without a penny, it 
seems, manage to surround 
themselves with the amenities 
of life in a mysterious manner. 
He was a cautious but not a 
good driver: gears ground; 
clutch flew in and out with 
harsh jerks; brakes gripped 
with biting intensity. We 
scuffied through country lanes, 
ran through the muddy streets 
of a small town, through a 
maze of slums, and pulled up 
alongside a large timber yard. 

“Here she is,” he said. 
“‘ We'll just look her over, see 
all’s shipshape, then I'll leave 
her to you.” 

We picked our way over 
piles of scattered wood, of 
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squelching mud, and took a 
good look at the owner. He 
was a man of medium build 
with a lined, seamed face, a 
persuasive manner—we soon 
discovered,—and with a way of 
smoothing over difficulties that 
was little short of marvellous. 
He made us believe at first— 
at first only, mark you—that 
we had nothing to get and 
nothing to worry about; he 
impressed us with airy noth- 
ings; he banished our doubts 
with a genial “my dear fellow ’’ ; 
he wove round our words, our 
requests, our halting doubts, a 
potent spell that was difficult 
to sunder. 

*‘ Here she is,” he said again 
as we turned a corner. “ Nearly 
ready for sea—ready by the 
time you’ve found your crew. 
A fine ship—isn’t she? My 
word, my dear fellows, I’ve 
spent a pile on her. A pile. 
Never knew ships could be so 
expensive. But she’s in splen- 
did trim now—the little beauty. 
Splendid! We’ll run over her, 
You may want one or two 
little odds and ends ; but she’s 
pretty well complete. I’ve seen 
to that, make no mistake. I 
want you to get off in a week. 
Come along and I'll introduce 
you to my cousin, Miss Monk. 
I asked her here for a few days 
to arrange the ship below for 
you. She’s a little difficult at 
times, and outspoken. But 
don’t take any notice of that.” 
We climbed down a muddy 
ladder, and he raised his voice. 
“Hilda!” he shouted, ‘‘ Hilda! 
Hilda ! ” 

The companion slide fell back, 


and a@ little stumpy woman, a 
cigarette between her lips, 
skipped out. She broke into 
voluble speech: “ How d’you 
do. So you're the gentlemen 
that’s going to sail our ship 
out. Isn’t she a lovely ship? 
You'll like her. Jack bought 
her, you know, last summer 
—didn’t you, Jack? Not half 
a bargain either. And he’s 
goin’ to charter her to the 
French. That’s his idea. Cute, 
isn’t it? And you two gentle- 
men’s goin’ to take her out for 
him. You'll have some others, 
too, I expect—won’t you! 
It'll be a nice little holiday 
for you. Jack said that it was 
much kinder to let you sort of 
people doit. Take much more 
care of the ship—don’t you? 
And paid hands—you know— 
are horrible people, and ask 80 
much money. And they want 
it in advance. Did you ever 
hear of such nonsense. . .?” 
She paused; she skipped to 
the side of the ship, as if 
impelled by concealed springs, 
and threw the stump of her 
cigarette into the river; she 
seemed to bounce back to her 
cousin’s side. ‘‘ Another fag, 
Jack. Light it for me, and I'll 
go and make the gentlemen 4 
cup 0’ tea.” 

“Pray,” said Bob in 4 
deep voice, “try one of these, 
madam.” He handed her his 
case with a courtly gesture, 
lit a match, and watched her 
puff clouds of smoke without 
moving a muscle. I tured 
away, overcome by inward 
mirth. What fantastic world, 
I asked myself, had we stepped 
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into? 1 walked along the 
deck and tried to take in the 
surroundings, to form a first 
impression of the ship. 

“By all that’s holy,” said 
a} voice behind me, and Bob’s 
short stocky figure appeared 
alongside. We walked for’ard, 
glancing aloft and alow; we 
looked at each other and re- 
mained silent, not trusting, I 
suspect, the run of our thoughts. 

“Well,” said the owner, 
“what do you think of her? ”’ 
We did not think much of her; 
but we answered him without 
committing ourselves. , The 
ship was an old racing boat 
converted to a Bermudian 
ketch. At first glance she gave 
one an illusion of power and 
seaworthiness, an illusion that 
soon vanished. Certainly a 
novice would say she was a fine 
able craft, and we had little 
doubt that, gilded and polished, 
she would prove irresistible to 
some haughty yachtsman with 
more money than sense. 

“Who,” asked Bob, point- 
ing to the capstan, ‘‘ put this 
wretched contraption in her? ” 

The owner was not discon- 
certed. ‘‘ My dear fellow, these 
boats, you know, had no cap- 
stan in their racing days. They 
used to weigh by tackle... .” 

“With a crew of four or 
five,” Bob interrupted. . . . 
_“ Exactly,” the owner con- 
tinued. “ That’s why I put in 
the capstan. It’ll save you no 
end of trouble, my dear fellows.” 
“Trouble,’ Bob snorted. 
“You find this damned thing 
m a five-tonner.” 

“Oh, come, my dear fellows. 
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That’s all right. Don’t you 
worry. You'llmanage. There’s 
nothing in it.””’ He spread out 
his hands and smiled indul- 
gently. “‘ You’ve only got to 
cross the Bay—nothing more. 
After you’ve reached Vigo it’s 
child’s play. Sunny seas, blue 
skies, warmth, comfort. Id 
come myself, but I’m too old. 
I should only be in the way.” 

“Tea,” screamed the little 
woman, appearing suddenly at 
the companion hatch. 

The owner raised his hand in 
acknowledgment. ‘ Ah, that’s 
better than foisting a use- 
less old fossil on your hands. 
Lead on, my dear fellows, 
lead on. And I’ve something 
a little stronger if you’d rather. 
Ha! ha! Hoodwinked the 
customs by stowing it in the 
tool-box of the car. You don’t 
catch me paying iniquitous 
duties when I come to Eng- 
land.” 

We went below. Four cups 
and saucers lay on the saloon 
table, which was covered by a 
green baize cloth. In each 
saucer two biscuits rested sol- 
emnly like a votive offering. 
“Tea and something to eat. 
I knew you'd be hungry,” 
chattered the little woman. 
“ Jack doesn’t eat at tea. He’s 
adopted the French habits, he 
tells me. But he'll keep you 
company this time, Mr ——, 
Mr See 99 

“ Warburton and Swanson,” 
said I. 

“Thank you, Mr Swanson, 
thank you. Now drink your 
tea while it’s hot and eat your 
biscuits.” 
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“Nothing like good tea,” 
asserted Bob, swallowing his 
puny cup at one gulp and 
looking vacantly at a biscuit 
crumb. 

“It does pull you together, 
doesn’t it? Another cup, Mr 
Warburton ? Yes,  there’s 
enough left for another, and 
there may be a drop for Mr 
Swanson if he’s lucky. I don’t 
drink two cups, do I, Jack? ” 

We toyed with our cups, 
toyed with our thoughts. The 
little woman thrust a crumpled 
cigarette, which she produced 
from somewhere on her person, 
into her mouth, and then un- 
folded a piece of paper. ‘I’ve 
made a list of the crockery 
and cooking things,’ she ex- 
claimed. “I hope you two 
gentlemen will take care not 
to break anything, won’t you ? 
Crockery’s very hard to get in 
France and expensive. They 
must tell their friends to be 
careful, too; mustn’t they, 
Jack ? ” 

We had to check the miser- 
able ceramics, one by one. A 
hint was thrown out that we 
should replace any casualties, 
but we politely disregarded it. 
New settee covers, cushion 
covers, mattress covers, and 
lord knows what else, were dis- 
played for our edification. They 
were not to be used by us; 
they were for the eyes of 
potential clients at Monte Carlo, 
and we were instructed to put 
them on before we left the ship. 
Then we changed the desultory 
conversation to hard facts. We 
took the owner aside, led him 
over his ship, jotted down 
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many notes, and returned to 


the saloon. The little woman 
looked anxious and fidgeted, 
throwing swift glances at our 
faces as if dismayed. “Ij 
seems,” I began, “‘ we shall 
want a good many things, 
We’ve no reliable compass, no 
log, no charts worth mention- 
ing, no Bay or Mediterranean 
pilots, no spares—nothing ag 
yet, in fact, to let us sail in 
seaworthy condition.” 

“ What’s that ? ’’ Miss Monk 
ejaculated in shrill tones, 
“What do they say, Jack? 
The yard said she was ready. 
They know. They’ve done this 
sort of work all their life. And 
the manager’s been over her, 
You remember what he said, 
Jack? What about the bill? 
We mustn’t pay it if she’s not 
ready. Really, 1 don’t under- 
stand it, I don’t.” 

The owner placed a restrain- 
ing hand on his cousin’s arm. 
He sighed; he dumped his 
elbows on the table, his chin 
in his hands, and looked at us 
as if he were facing a desola- 
tion. He rose suddenly, rum- 
maged in a cupboard, and pro- 
duced a bottle. ‘Have 4 
drink, my dear fellows. That'll 
help us. We'll take each item 
one by one and see if it’s essen- 
tial. I don’t want to spend 
any more on her. She’s cost 
me more than I thought pos- 
sible already.” 

** And she'll cost you a pretty 
penny more, at this rate, Jack. 
I’ve never heard of such non-' 
sense. It'll end up by your 
having to sell out, and I shan’t 
be able to go to the Riviera.” 
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“ All right, my dear. Don’t 
you worry. We'll see what 
can be done; and we'll know 
exactly what’s wanted in a few 
minutes.” 

The few minutes became an 
hour. We argued ; we expostu- 
lated; we gave detailed de- 
scriptions of emergencies that 
justified the purchase of cer- 
tain articles; we held to our 
position, and threatened more 
than once to walk ashore for 
good. The threat created swift 
concurrence in our wishes, and 
we used it without stint. At 
last anend. We went on deck, 
placed the ladder in position, 
and saw them safely ashore. 

“ Good-night,” said the lady. 
“You'll sleep well on the 
Vi-spring mattresses. Yes; 
they're Vi-springs, they are. 
I didn’t tell you before. Be 
careful with them. You're both 
heavy. Good-night, good- 
night.” 

“A pretty pickle we’ve let 
ourselves in for,” I remarked. 
“Think we’ll ever get there ? ” 

“T’ve a feeling we won’t,”’ 
said Bob, and suddenly stiff- 
ened. “See that,” he whis- 
pered. “ Rats.” 

We drew back. One after 
another—there must have been 
two dozen of them—the little 
creatures pattered up the ladder 


_and vanished into the darkness. 


“*"Pon my word,” Bob 
muttered, ““I don’t like that. 
Honestly, I don’t. There’re 
hone aboard now, I'll bet you. 
They’ve left her for good. It’s 
al omen.” 

I laughed—I laughed till 
tears ran from my eyes. I 
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sat down in the companion, 
and saw Bob staring at me 
with sombre mien. “It’s no 
joke, you sinner,” he went on. 
“No joke at all. We'll see. 
We'll see to those life-saving 
jackets, too. Hope to good- 
ness we shan’t want them.” 

“They'll never come out of 
their lockers,” I asserted. 

“ Have a care, have a care,” 
he warned. 

“ Anyway,” I said, “let’s 
follow the pied pipers and get 
a meal ashore.” We climbed 
the ladder and pulled it up 
behind us. Looking down on 
the outlines of the ship, I saw 
her deck plan looming spectral, 
gigantic, as if the darkness 
had wrought some sinister spell. 
Her two masts rose high, high, 
like lifeless trees, and the river 
swirled past her side in slug- 
gish eddies like a black viscous 
stream bound for a cavernous 
immensity. I shook off a feeling 
of melancholy, and we made 
for the lights of the town. 

We rose early the next morn- 
ing and went over the ship 
again. We checked our list of 
missing gear and added to it. 
We glanced at the motor—oh, 
she had a motor right enough 
—and stood amazed, then 
hastily replaced the panel that 
concealed it from view. We 
rummaged in her lockers, and 
discovered a few odds and ends 
covered with mildew. A fog- 
horn, unearthed from the 
fo’e’sle, gave us half an hour’s 
tinkering. Eventually we suc- 
ceeded in wresting from it a 
hoarse croak, like a dying 
gasp. We examined the navi- 
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gation lights, and found they 
had no globes. We discovered 
that the galley was cracked, 
the coke was stowed in the 
fo’e’sle bilges, the pump of 
the water-tank had refused 
duty, and lord knows what 
else. It was a cheerful pros- 
pect, though as far as we could 
judge the hull and composite 
frames seemed sound. Then 
we climbed ashore and looked 
at the ship from the wharf. 
Her long slender hull, with its 
slight curving sheer, held even 
now a trace of beauty. We 
condemned her mizzen, frail 
like a builder’s pole, passed 
her mainmast, despite the knots, 
glared at the capstan from the 
land of Gulliver, and derided 
the wheel steering-gear perched 
on her counter like a hillock. 
We learned afterwards that the 
capstan and steering had been 
picked up for a song from the 
scrap heap of some yard. No 
matter.... We crossed a 
bridge and looked at her from 
afar. We noticed her freeboard 
was high—higher than usual 
in her type; then we returned 
and paced her decks. In many 
places they were patched with 
plastic wood, but that was a 
mere detail. ... 

“What,” asked Bob, “is 
your opinion ? ” 

“ The hull,” I remarked, “is 
sound. That’s something. The 
mainmast should stand. The 
mizzen is useless except in light 
airs. Her sail area is small— 
almost a jury rig: we'll never 
have to reef her. That means 
she’ll be slow in fine weather, 
though this type of ship should 


ghost under a wisp of canvas. 
She'll stand a blow if we cap 
stop her pounding that long 
snout of hers to bits—if, mark 
you. Freeboard seems too high 
—we'll find out about that, 
I’m prepared to have a shot 
at it, provided we get the 
necessary gear. We'll coast 
her to—say—Falmouth, and 
if she proves really unsea- 
worthy we'll leave her there,” 

*1’m with you,” said Bob. 

We went below and wrote 
casual letters to one or two 
friends, suggesting they should 
join. We ran through ou 
lists a final time, and spread 
them ostentatiously on the table 
on hearing approaching foot- 
steps. 

“Good- morning, my dear 
fellows,’ said the owner. “‘ You 
slept well, I know. I’ve been 
thinking about the odds and 
ends you want. It’s a nuis- 
ance, you know. I’m sure we 
can pare the list down——” 

“The list has grown,” I in- 
terrupted. 

Dismay swept jhis face. 
“Come, come. That’s absurd. 
There’s nothing in it, really. 
I’d come myself, if I were 
younger, my dear fellows. Like 
a shot. But I’d only be in the 
way. You've got your sails 
and rigging — brand - new— 
anchors, cables, all your dom- 
estic utensils. What else do 
you want besides the compass 
and a chart or two? ” 

“We want,” I said abruptly, 
“forty charts, and forty times 
as much as you think.” 

He placed his elbows on the 
table and meditated mournfully. 
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“My dear fellows,” he con- 
tinued, ‘ you’ve forgotten the 
motor.” He brightened up. 
“There! That will solve your 
difficulties. Come and see it.” 
He rose with a jaunty smile, 
lifted the panel clear, and 
placed it aside. “There! It’s 
a Buick tractor. Came out of 
a tank. Brand-new. I had a 
job, my word, to get it in; 
and I’ve installed a feathering 
propeller too. It gave some 
trouble at first, I can tell you. 
But it’s all right now. A fine 
job, they say. All the instruc- 
tions are in a drawer in the 
saloon. I took the trouble to 
make them do that so you 
would have no bother.” 

We heard his cousin’s foot- 
steps. She cried in a shrill 
voice: “Jack. Are the gentle- 
men there, Jack? And aman’s 
here with a bill from some- 
where.” 

“Tell him we’re coming up 
there soon,” the owner said 
heavily. 

We heard her gabbling away ; 
then she bounced into the saloon 
and caught sight of our lists. 
“My goodness, Jack—what 
next? You said they wouldn’t 
want half so much with the 
motor—didn’t you? Youcan’t 
afford it, Jack. My goodness 
—you can’t! It’s going to be 
nearly as expensive as engaging 
paid hands. We've got to 
think of ourselves.” 

I became enraged. I felt 
inclined to fling those blathering 
idiots into the river. I told 
them curtly that they knew our 
conditions, and must listen to 
another. “If,” I said, ‘‘ the 


ship proves unseaworthy, we 
guarantee nothing.” 

This remark sobered them. 
They looked at each other 
anxiously ; then an indulgent 
smile wrinkled the owner’s face. 
“My dear fellows, we mustn’t 
quarrel. We must concentrate 
on getting her out there after 
all this expense. You needn’t 
worry about seaworthiness at 
all. She’s a better sea- boat 
than she was in her racing 
days.” 

“My goodness!” the little 
woman ejaculated. “‘ The gen- 
tlemen must get her out there, 
Jack. You didn’t} mean to 
worry them about the things 
they want—did you? And you 
said there’s a second-hand place 
quite near. They'll be able to 
get them there. We'll go there 
at once, Jack.” She lit a 
cigarette and puffed away in 
short flustered exhalations, 
watching us anxiously as. if 
trying to read our faces. 

* There’s one more thing,” I 
continued, pressing home our 
advantage. “She seems to 
have too much freeboard.” 

“You needn’t worry about 
that,” the owner said hurriedly. 
“TI went into that thoroughly. 
You see her lead keel was taken 
off and replaced by an iron one 
and a lot of inside ballast. The 
yard says she’ll be a much 
easier sea-boat, and that, 
relatively, she’ll be stiffer than 
she was. That’s quite all right, 
my dear fellows—dquite all 
right.” 

We went on deck. We 
walked to a yard full of 
rusty scrap heaps, neglected, 
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derelict buildings—to a yard 
forlorn and deserted, like a 
wilderness. A downcast little 
man, in a shabby suit, was 
sitting on a high stool, in 
an office as bare as an 
attic, working at a ledger. He 
turned with a melancholy smile, 
and shuffled forward. Had he 
any stores? Certainly he had. 
Government stock? By all 
means. He brightened as if 
he had suddenly discovered a 
vein of ore. He led us up a 
rickety wooden ladder, that 
creaked and groaned, to a room 
piled, high with the junk of 
ages. We wanted, we told him, 
a good compass, a log, rope, 
shackles, fenders, calcium flares, 
tools, spares, and a host of 
other things. 

He stammered: ‘ What’s 
that, sir. You want all that. 
My word my word!” 


“Do you stock them ? ” 
“Stock them?” he piped 
plaintively. “‘ Of course we do, 


of course we do. We stock 
everything. And people don’t 
know it. They can buy them 
here at half the ordinary prices ; 
and they don’t—they don’t!” 
He darted about as if magically 
rejuvenated. ‘“ We supply any- 
thing and everything, every- 
thing and anything—at rock- 
bottom prices, rock-bottom 
prices, sirs.” 

We rummaged high and low 
amidst a pile of lumber. The 
little man, his bowed back 
heaving and twisting and 
threatening at any moment to 
split his shabby coat, darted 
here, there, announcing with a 
shrill cry a sudden find, wring- 
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ing his hands when something 
eluded him, jabbering away ag 
if demented. A pile of migggl. 
laneous rubbish spread round 
us. We picked and sorted, 
The owner, seated on a bolt 
of dirty canvas, sighed, twid- 
died his thumbs, and assumed 
an air of injured innocence ag 
if a fortune were dwindling be- 
fore his eyes ; his cousin, walk- 
ing up and down with short 
jerky strides, stopped at times, 
and whispered vehemently in 
his ears. 

* Compass 
Bob. 

“There we are! Here we 
are!” the storekeeper ejacu- 
lated. ‘Fine compass. Splen- 
did compass. Government 
compass. Guaranteed, sir 
guaranteed. First-class make, 
first-class condition. Can’t be 
had anywhere else for love or 
money. Fact, sirs—facts, I’m 
telling you. Pay a fiver for it 
anywhere else. Five pounds 
hard cash. Our price three. 
Three pounds. Pounds, three 
only.” 

“Look at the bubble,” I 
said to Bob. 

*“‘ Bubble, sir—bubble? Oh, 
my word—you gentlemen’s aii- 
tical. Three pounds, and you 
complain of a bubble. Give it 
a drop of gin, of Plymouth gin, 
Holland gin, Gordon gil 
That'll cure it, that'll put it 
right, gentlemen.” He wrulg 
his hands; he crept up to ws, 
holding the diabolical contrap- 
tion as if it were a vase of gold; 
he wiped the dust from the 
binnacle with a rag engrained 
with the dirt of ages. “It'll 


next,” said 
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take you anywhere,” he everything, everything and any- 
asserted, in a high plaintive thing. Wesupply. We obtain. 
treble. “We guarantee it: We deliver.” 
the firm guarantees it.” The bill was presented and 
“That’s just about what it paid by cheque. ‘“‘ You’ve put 
will do—take us anywhere.” I me,” the owner said meaningly, 
turned to the owner. ‘“‘It will “to more expense than I 
have to be swung.” thought possible. We'll leave 
He jumped up as if a noose now. I expect to see you in 
dangled before his eyes. Monte Carlo by the beginning 
“Swung? My dear fellow, of December. The season 
you can do that. There’s starts then. I expect you not 
nothing in it. Why, I’d do it to let me down. Punctuality 
myself if I had time.” is the essence of any contract. 
The little man intervened The ship is insured. You 
like lightning. ‘Gentlemen, should get off fat the [first 
gentlemen! It must be swung opportunity.” 
—of course it must. We do I became angry, and said 
that, the firm does that. abruptly, “ We shall do our 
Trained compass adjuster. Fees best. We guarantee nothing.” 
three guineas—guineas three.”” We walked away and left them 
I told him to book the man. staring at us as if astounded ; 
The owner walked up and down we clattered down the ladder, 
muttering, spoke a few whis- closed the door of the office, 
pered words to his cousin, and and breathed with relief un- 
subsided on the old bundle of tainted air. Once we glanced 
canvas as if his strength had up and saw, we thought, their 
waned. “What else, sir? faces glued to a cob-webbed 
What else?’ we heard. “ You window-pane aloft. We stepped 
want more. Nothing forgotten, aboard with a new feeling. 
no worry. Well-found ships, The ship was ours now for 
happy voyages; happy voy- better or for worse. We looked 
ages, well-found ships. I know, upon her with awe, with won- 
gentlemen; I know. Ah!—a der, with misgiving; we paced 
log. Here we are, here we are! her decks, knowing we held 
Log cherub. Cherub log. And the vital urge to all her im- 
the rotor? And the line? pulses, were the arbiters of 
And the governor? Yes, yes, her destiny. A thick steady 
yes—we have them all.” drizzle fell from a clouded 
“Make up the bill,” I said. murk; dusk closed in like a 
His face fell. ‘‘ Think well, ghostly embrace; a keen pene- 
gentlemen—think well. But trating wind cut cold like a 
it’s all right; you'll be back visitation. We went below, 
to-morrow. I know. I know. lit the lamps, and saw to the 
Ships eat{;things—and very stove. We half-expected them 
right, too. Don’t forget, gen- to.return, but the night had 
tlemen, we stock anything and swallowed them — swallowed, 
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too, we realised later, the soul 
of the ship, and left us in 
command of a few bits of 
fashioned wood and iron that 
knew no life and no purpose. 
No; we never saw those two 
again. 

She was a fine ship—by Jove! 
—as fine a collection of brittled 
bones as you could find. No 
matter. ... The next day an 
army marched aboard with 
bills. We waved them away. 
We cast off to swing the com- 
pass, but the thrust bearing 
of the folding propeller seized, 
and we just managed to carry 
our way back to the wharf. 
A crowd of mechanics came 
aboard, and took the engine 
and everything else to bits as 
far as I could see. They ham- 
mered, they tinkered, they 
cursed, they defiled the wood- 
work, and blackened the floors. 
But they did something—good- 
ness knows what—and we spent 
another day clearing up the 
mess they left. The next time 
the engine lasted long enough 
to let us swing. That was some- 
thing. 

Then Murdock arrived, bring- 
ing with him an acquaintance 
by name of Travers. Murdock 
we knew well enough: he had 
sailed with us before, and we 
told him the trip would cure 
his indolent habits and his 
increasing weight. But we 
didn’t like the look of the 
other good lad. His weak 
blotched face told of the bottle, 
and he was always missing 
when a job of work was on 
hand; always present when 
meals were ready ; always wal- 
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lowing in his bunk when others 
had turned out. But Bop 
made short work of him. The 
eldest of us all, he was always 
first up. One would hear him 
exhorting Travers to show g 
leg, in deep-sea language ; hear 
him, too, informing Murdock 
it was time to bestir himself, 
Then he would return to the 
after-cabin and conjure up a 
cup of tea, which we both 
drank solemnly like a ritual 
before discussing the weather, 
the day’s work, and the quality 
of the bacon for breakfast. 

Oh, those days—those days 
of work, worry, patching, pre- 
paring, wondering. Even Mur- 
dock, who is willing to take 
anything on trust, wondered 
what we had under our feet, and 
Travers, we suspected, might 
do a pier-head jump any 
moment. But at last we were 
ready, or as ready as we could 
be with the scant facilities at 
our disposal, and we put to 
sea. The harassing incidents 
of the days ashore faded into 
the serenity of great waters. 
A festal sun shone from a 
cloudless sky, and a shimmer- 
ing heat haze hung over 4 
close horizon like a gossamer 
gauze. 

The ship was strange, and 
held the fascination of a strange 
woman. We wanted to know 
what was hidden in the depths 
of her soul, whether she still 
possessed a personality, obedi- 
ence to the ways of our hands, 
fidelity to our desires, endur- 
ance that would outlast our 
demands. We found out soon 
enough, by heavens !—discov- 
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ered that her soul had fled in 
the face of monstrous desecra- 
tion. 

We dipped the island protect- 
ing, like a bulwark, the Solent 
from the onslaught of south- 
westerly gales, and saw the 
white pillar that is the Needles 
merge into an amorphous blur, 
yanish suddenly as if obliter- 
ated. A light fair breeze fell 
on our puny sails like a gift; 
warmth and sunshine clung 
close like a benison; sea, air, 
and sky lulled us into a drowsy 
lethargy. We said we were 
the lads who brought fine 
weather ; we idled, lazed, spec- 
ulated inwardly, told ourselves 
we would make Falmouth, take 
in a few stores, and find our- 
selves at the Rock of Gibraltar 
before we knew what had hap- 
pened. And the ship glided 
imperceptibly west — glided 
west, and hid her soul. 

The sun sank low, turned to 
crimson, to blood red, to a 
flaming scarlet that overspread 
the sky like a streaming wound. 
The wind held light; twilight 
deepened into darkness; and 
the sickle of a young moon 
rode low in the west like a 
silveremblem. Portland passed 
us its flashing message an hour 
later, and at midnight we were 
off the Bill, rounding its edge 
within a stone’s-throw. Four 
cables away a tumble of agi- 
tated waters roared sullenly 
like a distant waterfall. ‘‘ Hear 
the race,” said Bob. “A 
sign of change, the fishermen 
Say. We'll soon see.” He 
rubbed his hands, stepped to 
the companion, and shouted for 
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Travers. Travers took a long 
time. I heard Bob rattle 
below and fragments of con- 
versation. ‘Come on. ... 
Your middle watch. ... Show 
a leg. ... Never relieve 
late. ...” Travers arrived. 
“Course,” said Bob, ‘‘ West- 
a-half south, and nothing to 
the north’ard. Call us if the 
wind changes, rub the sleep 
out o’ your eyeballs, and keep 
awake.” 

* All right, all right,” Travers 
mumbled, and his watery eyes 
peered haltingly at the compass. 

I went below to snatch a 
few hours’ sleep and awoke to 
angry voices. ‘“‘ What the 
devil!’”? I heard Bob repri- 
manding. “Fine sort of fellow 
you are. West-a-half south, 
I gave you. You’ve been asleep. 
Youw’re not fit to call yourself a 
yachtsman, even.” 

“T kept her on that course,” 
Travers mumbled. 

“‘ Kept her there, did you? ”’ 
roared Bob. “In your sleep 
—you did. We’re up off Brid- 
port. Ten miles due north of 
our course nearly. Down below 
you go. That’s the best place 
for you.” 

I slipped on deck, passing 
Travers, who slid past me like 
something slimy. Bob spoke 
a few terse words. I intimated 
that I had already heard, and 
he smiled. ‘ He’ll probably 
leave,” I asserted. 

“Good job if he does,” 
Bob grunted. 

An angry dawn glared red 
and sullen from an ominous 
sky speckled, in patches, with 
streaks of green and yellow that 
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shone hard and cold like tem- 
pered steel. Mares’ tails rode 
high in the zenith with 
streamers flecked and drawn 
like feathered arrows. The wind, 
backing slowly, steadied at 
west, freshened in sharp gusts, 
marched against the clock again, 
and settled in the south-west. 
We knew what that meant, and 
put the ship about to play for 
sea-room. The long low curve 
of the coast, grey and inhospi- 
table,) stretched interminably 
round the shallow bay like a 
deserted land. We sailed her a 
thrashing full, and found, two 
hours later, we were making as 
much leeway as headway. We 
were staggered. We asked our- 
selves if we were dreaming. 
We shook our fists at the leech 
of the mizzen that rattled in- 
cessantly like ghostly castanets, 
and watched, with apprehen- 
sion, its mast whipping and 
buckling like a bow. The wind 
freshened steadily: a grey 
murk swept in from seawards, 
lowering visibility, settling into 
a thick encircling wall. She 
plunged and wallowed in the 
short rising seas; she kicked 
up her heels, buried her bows, 
drowned us for’ard, and all the 
time went to leeward as if in 
glee. Soon we had to lower 
the mizzen, unless we wanted 
to see its mast go by the board. 
It jammed, of course, in its 
tracks—jammed and defied our 
efforts. We did everything we 
could: we shook the ship up, 
shook the mast, shook the sail, 
strained, hauled, tugged to no 
effect. Then, when we stood 
clear and awaited the disaster, 








it slid down all standing ag if 
mocking us. Bob and Mur. 
dock worked till their arms 
were ready to drop; Travers, 
lumbering here and there with 
dilated eyes, seemed like 
monstrous clown bereft of his 
senses. But we kept her at it, 
She pounded and hammered, 
she lurched extravagantly, wal- 
lowed, kept up an uneasy 
violent motion that caused us 
to clutch desperately at any- 
thing for support. And she 
made nothing to windward. 
We tried to help her with the 
motor. It ran for half an hour, 
then stopped. And steadily, 
like a relentless force, the wind 
rose, sang, droned, whistled in 
the rigging, drove the sea into 
an upraised mass of crested 
combers that snarled and hissed 
and flung at us in seething fury, 

We gave it up. We acknow- 
ledged ourselves defeated. We 
bore away into the grey ob- 
scurity, easing sheets roundly. 
She could run all right—any 
ship can run,—but she rolled, 
she rolled as if demented ; she 
kept us busy steering till the 
spinning spokes merged into a 
series of endless prayer-wheels 
revolving—revolving eternally. 
The greyness deepened. Dusk 
fell. Darkness swept down 
with a triumphant song, and 
Portland lighthouse glared near 
—hblinded us almost with its 
flash; shot a beam of light 
that disclosed a white, tum- 
bling, maddened turmoil of 
water on our starboard beam. 
We ran on inside the race, 
caught its outer fringe, and 
gybed all standing out of con- 
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trol. Nothing carried away. 
A wonder? About as great 
a wonder jas [the fright we 
received. We worked past the 
old prison and envied the con- 
yicts their cells ashore. <A 
succession of vicious squalls 
burst over us like a vengeance. 
We tore up the breakwater, 
sighted the pier-head light, 


and put her at it. She jibbed 
—jibbed like an obstinate 
mule. Directly we hauled 


sheets to shoot the narrow 
entrance, she stopped dead in 
her stride as if confounded. 
We paid off in a confusion of 
slatting sails and cracking 
blocks ; we wore round, gath- 
ered way, and tried again. 
Would she do it? Not on 
your life! We made one other 
attempt and gave it up. The 
motor? We couldn’t get it 
going: it defied our united 
efforts. There -was precious 
little time to make any de- 
cision. It was impossible to 
charge into Weymouth Har- 
bour; we should have run 
amuck there. If the wind held 
true we might come-to off the 
pier and trust to our anchors, 
but the shelter obtained would 
be a mockery ; and if the wind 
backed to south we should be 
on a fully exposed lee shore. 
There was nothing else to do, 
though. Dragging ashore was 
better than drifting ashore. 
We should never have looked 
& Seaman in the face again had 
this happened. Then Travers 
started some asinine drolleries. 
He came lumbering aft, panting 
like a dog, and mouthing that a 
steamer’s port light was all but 
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aboard. Without warning a 
blinding rainstorm smothered 
us. I saw, though, gleaming 
from the streaming blackness, a 
glaring red eye. Round we 
came, stern to wind—for you 
couldn’t trust her to tack,—and 
the eye followed our movements 
like a silent fiend. Travers, 
obscuring our vision, kept on 


shouting: “Put up your 
lights.” But Bob came to 
the rescue. He jumped aft, 


seized the creature, shot him 
below, and told him to stay 
there in appropriate language. 
The light, of course, was another 
pier light, but it was an im- 
mense relief when we realised 
this. We tore on again and 
sighted our anchoring light at 
last, gleaming a sickly green as 
if stricken. We handed the 
head-sails and spun the wheel 
hard-a-lee. Round she came 
slowly, so slowly that we 
thought another devil possessed 
her, and lay broadside on to 
wind, drifting, drifting. 

“Let go!” I cried. 

The first anchor dropped. I 
ran for’ard, dropped the kedge 
too, and the three of us paid 
out cable and warp, hand over 
hand, exhorting the capstan 
to do its duty. We paid out 
to the last link, bent stoppers, 
lowered and furled the main- 
sail—yes, this sail came down,— 
and took stock of our sur- 
roundings. 

We could hear the line of 
breakers pounding on the shore 
a few cables astern; we lay 
abeam the green light and 
watched it carefully to see if 
it worked ahead. No; she 
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held—she held straining at her 
anchors like a maddened crea- 
ture. But we had no rest. 
The wind worked south with 
deadly persistence, steadied, 
and blew like a fury; it 
boomed, screamed, howled, 
drummed as if angered beyond 
endurance. It blew so hard 
that we had to crawl on deck ; 
it blew as if to lift us clear of 
the water; it blew like a 
thousand devils, like a mal- 
evolent power intent on our 
destruction. And the ship yaw- 
ing wildly, plunged her bows 
into tumbling seas that rose 
and swept her with everlast- 
ing sheets of spray—plunged, 
snubbed, shivered, lurched, and 
trembled throughout her whole 
frame as if about to fall asunder. 

All that night a flowing, 
streaming, shouting wall of 
blackness enveloped us, flew 
north, fled as if pursued by an 
unearthly power. We watched 
a pale dawn rise with the eyes 
of idiots. We gulped, at times, 
a mug of cocoa, spiced with 
rum, brewed by the unwilling 
hands of Travers. Useless on 
deck, we turned him into cook 
and bottle-washer below. Dur- 
ing the forenoon a group of 
longshoremen gathered on the 
pier-head watching us, and, as 
likely as not, licking their 
chops in anticipation. But we 
held. The gale moderated, 
dropped. We attacked the 
engine with renewed energy, 
and wrung from it a spark of 
life. That night saw us 
anchored off Castletown in Port- 
land, as close inshore as we 
could creep. 
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For five days we remained 
anchored while a succession of 
savage gales swept the coast, 
pounded the shingle of Chesil 
Beach, and enveloped the nar. 
row isthmus, joining the Bill 
to the mainland, in an opaque 
belt of spume and spindriff, 
We walked out more than once 
to the lighthouse, or, rather, 
three of us did, for Travers 
spent most of his time in 
those waterside dens that reek 
of stale tobacco smoke and 
stale beer. It seemed at times 
as if nothing could live in the 
cold grey waste of mountainous 
white-topped seas—old, old as 
time itself—that hurtled against 
the bulwark of the land in 
maniacal wrath, burst with a 
continuous resounding roar, and 
flung their spent might afar to 
the giant scuffling tumult of 
the wind. And the ship, lying 
under the lee of the high hump 
of the land, looked diminutive 
and fragile, droll and bizarre, 
like the discarded toy of 4 
pampered child. 

Then fine easterly weather 
set in—the fine easterly weather 
that fascinates and entices, 
lulls you into a sense of false 
security, and strikes suddenly. 
We drifted across Lyme Bay in 
light airs, on a sea that knew 
no force or motion—under the 
hard blue of a cloudless sky; 
we drifted down the rugged 
bold Devon coast with its high 
beetling headlands, its broken 
rocks, its russet woods, ochred 
fields, and dark-green meadows. 
We called on the motor, and 
it ran till we reached the 
entrance of Troy town with.its 
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cottages lining the 
water-front, its wooded heights, 
and courtly quietude that van- 
ished soon enough when a local 
craft towed us in and charged a 
princely fee. We were known 
here. We were called a score of 
wuncomplimentary names. They 
told us that this was the first 
time we had made the harbour 
in fine weather. What ailed 
uw? We were stormy petrels, 
not fair-weather puffins. And 
when they trooped aboard and 


‘saw the ship, they laughed till 


they cried. They slapped us 
on the back, and said jocosely 
we were mad. At last they 
knew it. Mad as hatters. Old 
gentlemen in the yacht club, 
disturbed from their somnolent 
serenity, stared at us through 
telescopes, and shook their bald 
pates. The local seer, who 
knew all there was to know 
about ships and the sea, tot- 
tered up and down our decks, 
and questioned us with the 
pertinacity of a senile Socrates. 
But he was not averse to 
putting away a drink or two; 
and he unguardedly announced 
once, after he had drained his 
glass, he would sail to Fal- 
mouth with us. And why? 
To show us, he bleated, the 
futility of trying to cross the 
Bay in the ship—“ like trying 
to win the Derby on a donkey,” 
he declaimed in a voice that 
shook as violently as his head. 
But the day before we were 
due to sail he announced sor- 
Towfully that his wife had to 
g0 to Plymouth the next day. 
We went to his wife—a stout 
amiable woman. Plymouth ? 
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Of course, she wasn’t going 
there. Would her husband like 
to come with us? He’d be 
delighted, she was sure. And 
we were as certain she was as 
delighted herself. Her hus- 
band came in company with 
several others. We were 
crowded out; we resembled a 
sixpenny excursion craft. 

We ran down the coast in a 
fresh easterly breeze; the old 
ship rolled and wallowed. The 
wheel made our muscles ache. 
Several were sick. We told 
them they shouldn’t have come. 
Travers, assuming an air of 
immense courage, expatiated 
loudly to an entranced circle 
of listeners on his deeds and 
his prowess. As we luffed to 
round St Anthony’s point, the 
ship bared her teeth, swooped 
into‘ a roll that sent every one 
flying to leeward in a whirl of 
clutching arms and blanched 
faces, stayed there an inter- 
minable time as if about to 
capsize, then righted with a 
sudden jerk. That was enough 
for them. As soon as we 
dropped anchor they left. They 
scurried ashore with feverish 
haste, and we smiled grimly. 
Bob and I went ashore for 
dinner, returned, and found a 
deserted ship. Travers had 
jumped at last, and so had 
Murdock, but the latter had 
the decency to leave a note 
saying he didn’t like the ship, 
and that his old mother was 
getting anxious. ... 

We sat round the coke stove 
and considered the situation. 
We asked each other a dozen 
times if the ship was capable 
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of being taken out there. We 
knew she was no good to wind- 
ward, but that, we argued, 
was not a valid reason for 
throwing our hands in. We 
had to find a new crew—a crew 
who knew something about 
ships; and the next day we 
set to work. We had the 
wheel unrigged and the tiller 
replaced ; we summoned the 
rigger of a yard aboard and 
had extra stays placed upon 
the flimsy mizzen-mast. We 
inserted advertisements in the 
daily and the yachting papers. 
We wrote to the owner. Days 
passed, then we were inun- 
dated by replies. Doctors, 
clergymen, waifs and strays, 
and a multitude of others 
offered their services. The 


clergyman said he was sure he 
could hold divine service aboard 
in any weather; a naval com- 


mander volunteered to navi- 
gate the ship provided we 
stopped at certain ports to let 
him get some shooting; a 
retired colonel said he was pre- 
pared to come, but he couldn’t 
do with less than a bottle of 
whisky a day; a law student 
stated that the rest and peace 
of the sea would nerve him for 
his examination, but his father 
wired us a screed as long as a 
letter forbidding his son to 
ship aboard, and disclaiming 
all responsibility. A lady—a 
lady, mark you—wrote and 
said she was used to voyages 
on liners, and presumed we 
had a bath with facilities for 
hot water aboard. Several 
others wired us, and the boat- 
men reaped a rich harvest in 
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porterage. We stopped om 
advertisements pretty quickly, 
Every one of them thought 
it was a joy trip, a cruise to 
the isles of the blessed, with 
no work or worry or care, 
Extraordinary! . It mm 
vealed the power of a few lines, 
the longing for escape, the 
discontent, the unrest, the 
hate... . 

We used to light the galley 
with their letters, not one of 
which was worth to us the 
paper it was written on. Days 
changed into weeks. We tink- 
ered at the motor till we 
coaxed it into despairing life; 
we made local trips and pottered 
round the creeks of the har 
bour we knew so well. But 
the ship had a devil in her, 
She put us ashore time without 
cease; she put us ashore, I 
repeat, in waters we knew 
blindfolded. The owner wrote 
and wrote. What did we want! 
Why the delay ? He was losing 
money hand over fist. He 
never thought we would le 
him down like this. What we 
wanted—by heavens !—was 4 
crew. We told him so. We 
told him no seamen would ship 
aboard, and that we weren't 
carrying passengers. And we 
waited—for what? I don’ 
know. We waited, hoping for 
the unexpected, I suppose. We 
became notorious. Longshore 
men greeted us with leering 
smiles; they asked, as We 
secured the dinghy painter to a 
ringbolt on the quay : 
ter day, sir?” till it became 
a standing joke. The ship 
was dubbed The White Phat- 
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tom, and little boys scurried 

pointing at us as if we 
were wandering ghosts. Shop- 
keepers rubbed their hands and 
chuckled; foremen of yacht 

offered us berths for lay- 
ing up and facilities for innum- 
erable repairs; ship chandlers 

ed us; and acquain- 
tances told us we were only fit 
for the local asylum. We 
became a byword and a de- 
rision ; but we held to her—we 
held to her as if she were our 
destiny. Then one day a 
plaintive letter arrived from the 
owner. He was, he said, in a 
“frightful situation’; he was 
losing a fortune. The whole 
world, it seemed, was clamour- 
ing to charter her. “I sup- 


pose,” he concluded, “you must . 


go to Brest, pick up two Breton 
fishermen, and sail her down 
with them. I authorise you 
to do so and I will pay.” 
That was something. We pro- 
visioned and set sail. The 
harbour rocked with laughter. 
People said: ‘“‘See you to- 
morrow. Don’t lose your- 
selves.” And one doctor sug- 
gested mildly he would like 
to analyse us. “It would be 
interesting,” he remarked, “ to 
be certain what that ship really 
i@ to you. You won’t? Oh, 
well, another day.” 

As we cleared the harbour we 
breathed a sigh of relief. A 
fresh north-easterly breeze met 
us off the entrance and we eased 
sheets. She was a handful to 
Manage, that ship, with the two 
of us; but the wind was fair, 
though the beam sea rose 
steadily as we dropped the 
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land. Soon she started her 
antics. She began to roll—to 
roll as if she wanted to turn 
over. We looked at each other 
and said nothing. Her masts 
gyrated and swung giddy arcs 
over the heavens. Her motion 
increased, and she developed a 
sickening habit of lurching over, 
half on her beam ends, and 
remaining there for breathless 
seconds. We became alarmed. 
More than once we had to run 
her off dead before it. We held 
a council of war. Bob said: 
“Tf you keep the seas aft, 
I'll go and get some lunch. 
Perhaps that will help us.” He 
disappeared below for a few 
minutes, then came scrambling 
on deck. 

“Man alive!” he shouted. 
““She’s dropping to bits.” 

“What?” I cried, unable 
to believe my ears. 

We luffed her in a lull and 
hove her to. We dashed below. 
Bob dropped on his knees and 
put his ears to the floor-boards. 
“Listen,” he said. I dropped 
down pretty quick. “Hearit?” 
he asked. Hear it! I should 
think I did. With each motion 
of the ship a sickening thump 
shook her as if she were touch- 
ing bottom. No doubt, no 
doubt at all. The keel was 
loose. We scrambled up and 
fell silent. ‘Those rats,” 
Bob muttered; “‘I told you 
so.” We flung ourselves on 
the motor. It started. We 
worked her back on full throttle, 
our hearts in our mouths, and 
the motor ran, ran like a clock. 
We blessed it. Each revolution 
it turned was like a hymn, 
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for if the keel fell off, the old 
ship would capsize in the twink- 
ling of an eye. As we made 
calmer waters our spirits rose. 
At dusk we were again off the 
entrance. At dark we had 
anchored in our old berth, and 
lay still and motionless like a 
phantom. 

The next day we put her 
against a quay and let her dry 
out. We wrote to the owner ; 
we consulted a yacht surveyor 
we knew well, and asked him 
to examine her. He came; 
his eyes opened in a prolonged 
stare. He told us, with a 
grim smile, that the keel was 
in eight pieces, and that some 
one had reduced her draft by 
at least two feet. Under his 
direction we ripped up the 
floor-boards, and he said, “I 
thought so... .” It was our 
turn to stare now... She 


was filled chock-a-block inside 
with the rubbish of all the 
foundries on this earth: rivets, 
spikes, old castings, and lord 


knows what else. We cleared 
a bay, and found three sharp 
spikes had already worked well 
home into her _ garboards. 
“You're a couple of lucky dare- 
devils,” he said, tugging at his 
moustache. ‘‘I condemn her: 
she’s not safe even to cross the 
harbour.” 

We owned ourselves beaten 
then; but we intended to see 
the busiress through. We re- 
ceived a sorrowful letter from 
the owner saying they were 
both ill “owing to the worry 
and anxiety they were passing 
through. Could nothing be 
done?” The only thing to be 
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done, of course, was to lay 
her up, and we eventually 
obtained his sanction. He 
would, he said, try and gel] 
her as a houseboat. We were 
towed one morning to a quay, 
had our masts lifted out, then 
returned to our anchorage to 
await the next day’s tide before 
leaving her for good in a mud 
berth. 

That afternoon an easterly 
breeze rose, freshened, and in- 
creased during the night toa 
gale. We laid out our kedge 
before dusk, gave her a full 
scope of cable, and sat in the 
saloon, listening uneasily to 
the rising wind. We started 
snubbing; she developed a 
dead sluggish motion that per- 
turbed us. We went on deck, 
A heavy sea was running, and 
the harbour was full of reeling 
anchor lights. An easterly gale 
is the one wind that makes the 
inner harbour unsafe. It can 
blow a hurricane from north, 
south, and west to no effect, 
But this'sudden wrath fell upon 
us like an unbridled might, and 
with a malice beyond control. 

At midnight she was holding 
well. We went below. There 
was nothing to worry about. 
We reassured ourselves by argu- 
ing that the holding ground 
here was far better than at 
Weymouth, and that it was not 
blowing so hard. Why not 
turnin ? Suddenly Bob jumped 
up and hurtled on deck. “ Man 
alive !”” he shouted as I dashed 
up the companion, ‘‘ she’s drag- 
ging! Start the motor.” 

I flung myself at the panel, 
and threw it aside. I pushed 
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over the control lever, heard 
the whir of the electric starter 
and the laboured revolutions 
of the engine. But she would 
not fire. I shipped the starting 
handle and cranked desper- 
ately. A violent shock aft 
sent me flying on deck. “‘ Come 
on, man!” Bob_ shouted. 
“We're aboard another ship.” 
Our counter rose again, fell on 
a black mass, and crumbled as 
if made of matchwood. We 
dragged bodily on to her, and 
the rasp of shorn riven wood 
echoed like a doom. 

I tumbled below, lit a flare, 
and scrambled on deck, hold- 
ing it at arm’s length. The 
spluttering uprushing flame, 
curving in the wind, surrounded 
us with a lurid red glow as if 
we had sprung, demented, from 
the gates of Avernus. The full 
weight of our ship battered 
against the other for a few 
moments, then she parted her 
moorings and drifted away into 
the night, disappearing as if 
engulfed. 

“She'll be ashore in two 
shakes,” I yelled, and saw our 
bowsprit sweep the deck of a 
small motor cruiser, carrying 
everything before it. The flare 
went out; a wall of blackness 
poured over us triumphantly. 
Before the glare had faded 
from our eyes, we hit a day 
boat, the impact parting her 
moorings like string. We 
dragged on like a wilful de- 
vastation. I jumped below 
and lit another flare. There 
Was still a faint hope a wander- 
img motor-boat might appear, 
though I could remember none 
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powerful enough to take us in 
tow, and the water was too 
shallow for a tug had one been 
available. We charged into a 
collection of small dinghies, 
scattering them like chaff. Bob, 
standing aft, swearing and curs- 
ing, struggled to fend them off 
with a boat-hook. Then we 
struck bottom with a resound- 
ing crash, and pounded in a 
succession of shuddering shocks. 

“All up!” Bob shouted, 
flinging away his boat-hook. 

“ Not yet!” I cried. “‘ She’s 
hit sand. The tide’s ebbing. 
She'll hold out.” 

I shall never forget those 
minutes. We lived through an 
eternity. Each time she lifted 
we held our breaths; each 
time she fell she shivered 
throughout her whole frame as 
if about to fall to pieces. 
Gradually the impacts lessened, 
hope rose, and she listed heavily, 
settling on her side. 

Lights appeared a hundred 
yards away on shore, and we 
heard faint shouts. We yelled 
to them that nothing could be 
done, and that we were all 
right. We went below, and 
lifted the floor-boards. She 
seemed tight, though a small 
seep, by the port garboard 
amidships, showed that she 
was strained. At dawn the 
gale moderated; by eight 
o’clock it had blown itself to 
a standstill, short-lived like a 
pampero. People waded out, 
wandering round the ship as if 
she were a prehistoric relic. 
For some time we endured their 
stares and caustic comments, 
then took refuge in flight. A 














fat and furious old gentleman 
accosted us as we stepped 
ashore. “‘ We'll make you pay 
for this,” he stormed, pointing 
to the wrecked boats a few 
yards away, and shaking a fist 
in our faces. 

We expressed our sincere 
regrets. We assured him that 
no one need worry, and that 
the insurance would pay roy- 
ally. He calmed down, and 
remarked it was a lucky chance 
the boats had missed going 
ashore on the rocks. “Ten 
yards more,” he pronounced 
solemnly, “and you'd have 
had a pretty penny to answer 
for.” 

‘You mean the insurance,” 
we corrected ; and he glared at 
us mistrustfully. 

It was certainly an amazing 
stroke of luck. The old ship 
had missed them too, and had 
struck, fair and square, on a 
small stretch of sand, as though 
she had determined to destroy 
herself but had relented at the 
last moment. 

We reached the main street ; 
the news spread like wildfire ; 
people pointed us out, stopped 
in their tracks, stared, whis- 
pered; and a small crowd 
followed us, talking excitedly. 
At the post-office we met the 
doctor. “I hear,” he said 
with evident pleasure, “ that 
your ship has driven ashore. 
Take care she doesn’t drive 
you to sea up here.” And 
he passed on, with @ com- 
placent smile, tapping his fore- 
head meaningly. 

We wired the insurance, and 
wrote to the owner. We ran 
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the gauntlet of the waiting 
crowd, arranged for a tow at 
high water, and returned to 
the ship. As the tides were 
making we floated without diffi- 
culty. An hour later she lay 
at rest in her mud berth. 

We experienced no sadness, 
We were not killing and stifling 
@ personality : we were merely 
disposing of an inert mass of 
wood and iron that had long 
lost the vital spark of life. The 
day we left her, Bob was in 
joyful mood. He was up at 
five in the morning, humming 
and singing chanties. I caught 
several snatches as he flung 
about the saloon— 


‘¢She would not wear, she would not 
stay— 
Leave her, Johnnie, leave her! .. .” 


He came in, still humming, a 
cup of tea in each hand, and 
looked at me _ triumphantly. 
“You know,” he said, “ that 
old seamen’s superstitions give 
life to the seven seas. And 
you must work by them, be- 
lieve in them, old fellow.” 

I sat up in my bunk, dis- 
creetly silent. In silence We 
drank. Then, as he moved 
for’ard, he again broke into 
song— 


‘“‘The sails are furled, our work is 
done— 

Leave her, Johnnie, leave her ! 

And now ashore we’ll take a run— 

It’s time for us to leave her !” 


But the old ship lies there, 
her sides blistered and opened; 
her deck seams gaping—lies 
there rotting slowly like a silent 
sorrow. 
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THOMAS GRAY AT ETON. 


BY LEONARD WHIBLEY,. 


THomAS GRAY, born on De- 
cember 26, 1716, was the son 
of Philip Gray and of Dorothy, 
daughter of William Antrobus. 
He bore the name of his grand- 
father, Thomas Gray, whom 
Mason describes as a consider- 
able merchant. This meagre 
description of his ancestry can 
now be supplemented by recent 
researches, which have added 
to our knowledge of the families 
of both his parents.1 Thomas 
Gray, the elder, was a Citizen 
and Cooper of London, and had 
a considerable house at Wan- 
stead in Essex ; he was Warden 
of the parish church in 1687, 
and died there on June 26, 
1696. He was a man of wealth, 
a8 his will indicates. He did 
business with the East India 
Company, selling wines and 
buying diamonds. His family 
was connected with the Com- 
pany for three generations. 
His brother died in their ser- 
vice at Suratt, one of his sons 
was Factor at Fort St George, 
Madras, one of his daughters 
probably married into the ser- 
Vice, and her daughter, Gray’s 
first cousin, married John 
Forster, Governor of Bengal. 


Philip Gray, the poet’s father, 
was baptised at St Olave’s, 
Hart Street, on July 27, 1676. 
He is mentioned in his father’s 
will as his youngest son, and 
was left a legacy of £500 and 
£130 “to bind him out an 
apprentice and to cloath him.” 
From the records of the Drapers’ 
Company we learn that he was 
in January 1693 apprenticed 
to John Chambers, Citizen and 
Draper; and as Philip Gray 
was afterwards a scrivener, we 
may assume that his master 
followed the same profession, 
receiving money to place at 
interest and lending to those 
who borrowed on _ security. 
Philip Gray was admitted to 
the freedom of the Drapers’ 
Company in 1701, and was then 
described as a scrivener of 
“the Blackamore’s Head and 
Royall Points in Cornhill.” In 
later years he held office in 
the Company, being Junior 
Warden in 1730 and Second 
Master Warden in 1739. He 
also kept up the family con- 
nexion with Wanstead, where 
he built a large country-house. 

In 1709 he married Dorothy 
Antrobus. Her father, William 





’ On Gray’s father’s family Mr Charles Hall Crouch has collected much infor 
mation in an article, ‘‘ The Ancestry of Thomas Gray the Poet,” in the ‘ Geneal- 
ogists’ Magazine,’ December 1927: and Dr H. P. Stokes has given the pedigree 
of his mother’s family in a paper on ‘‘Thomas Gray and his Cambridge 
Relatives,” which appeared in the ‘Cambridge Review,’ January 17, 1917. For 
information concerning Eton I am much indebted to Mr R. A. Austen Leigh’s 
*Kton College Register, 1698-1752,’ his ‘Eton Lists,’ and ‘ Etoniana,’ as well as. 
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Antrobus, who died in 1691, 
was also a scrivener. He left 
two sons, Robert and William, 
both in Orders and Fellows of 
their Colleges at Cambridge, 
and both Assistants at Eton, 
and four daughters, of whom 
Dorothy, the poet’s mother, 
was bornin 1685. Gray’s aunts, 
Mrs Rogers, Mrs Olliffe (whom 
he once described as “‘an old 
Harridan, who is the Spawn 
of Cerberus and the Dragon 
of Wantley ’’), and Mary An- 
trobus, who died unmarried, 
are known to us from his 
letters. 

Mary and Dorothy Antrobus 
had probably but slender means, 
and from about 1706 they car- 
ried on a business together. 
Mason says that “they kept 
a kind of India Warehouse,” 
and Mason may be right ; Wal- 
pole describes Gray’s mother 
as a milliner. The business was 
ultimately carried on in a shop 
on Cornhill, belonging to Philip 
Gray: possibly the sisters were 
his tenants before his marriage 
with Dorothy. At the time 
of the marriage an agreement 
was drawn up between Philip 
Gray, on the one hand, and 
Dorothy and Mary and their 
brother Robert as their trustee. 
The object of the agreement 
was to ensure that the profits 
of the business should be for 
the sole benefit of Dorothy. 

The fact of the agreement 
indicates some distrust of her 
husband felt by Dorothy Gray, 
and this distrust was fully 
justified in the years that fol- 
lowed. Philip Gray, in the 
estimation of his fellow-citizens, 
was “an Exchange Broker of 
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Reputation and Fortune,” ag 
he is described in the account 
of his death given in the London 
papers. He held office in his 
Company, of which he probably 
would have been Master had 
he lived a year or two longer. 
There was an element of mag. 
nificence in his character: he 
adopted the arms of Lord Gray, 
and he built a costly house at 
Wanstead. In his home he 
was a brutal tyrant. Evidence 
of his cruelty survives in 4 
statement of a case submitted 
for counsel’s opinion in 1735, 
when Mrs Gray sought protec- 
tion for herself and for her 
property. From the statement 
of the case, we learn that Mrs 
Gray had borne twelve children, 
and for them and for herself 
she was left to provide. While 
Philip Gray neglected the ordi- 
nary duty of a father, it is 
attested that ‘‘ almost ever since 
he hath been married he hath 
used his wife in the most i- 
human manner, by beating, 
kicking, punching, and with 
the most vile and abusive lan- 
guage that she hath been i 
the utmost fear and danger of 
her life.”” There may have 
been a strain of madness i 
Philip Gray, and this is sug 
gested by Mason’s description. 
“He was of a reserved and 
indolent temper; he was also 


morose, unsocial, and obsti- 
nate; defects which, if not 
inherent in his disposition, 


might probably arise from his 
bodily complaints.”’ 

The learned counsel of Dot 
tors’ Commons, could offer little 
hope of the law, and the wr 
happy union was continued. 
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In Gray’s letters written to his 
father while he was abroad, 
there is nothing to suggest 
that their relations were not 
normal: in his later letters, 
so far as they have been pre- 
served, his father’s name is 
never mentioned. The case 
was submitted when Thomas 
Gray was already an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, but it 
was in this unhappy household 
that he passed his early years ; 
and it is possible that the 
melancholy, which was char- 
acteristic of him, had its origin 
in the sufferings of his mother, 
which he witnessed. 

Dorothy Gray, “‘ the careful 
tender mother of many chil- 
dren,” as Gray described her 
in the epitaph which he in- 
seribed upon her tomb, saw 
only one of these children grow 
to manhood. Of the others 
many died within a few days 
of their birth; none survived 
the years of infancy. The 
cause of their death, Mason 
Says, was ‘‘a too great ful- 
ness of blood’: and Thomas 
Gray, the fifth child, born 
in Cornhill on December 26, 
1716, seems to have had a 
precarious chance of life, for 
he was baptised on the day of 
his birth. From the danger 
which threatened him he was 
saved by the courage of his 
mother, who opened a vein 
With her own hand. Of his 
childhood before he went to 
Eton we have no record: we 
must suppose that he lived in 
his father’s house at Cornhill, 
Where his mother and her sister 
had their shop, and that he 
had to witness the death of his 
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brothers and sisters, and the 
brutal conduct of his father. 
He had aunts on both sides, 
and with one of his father’s 
sisters he was probably a fav- 
ourite, for on her death she left 
him heir to all her property. 
We may imagine him a shy 
and delicate child, a little pre- 
cocious, reserved, and not high- 
spirited. 

In the unhappy circumstances 
of his life at home it was 
natural that he should be sent 
to school at an early age; and 
he was already at Eton in 
1725, before he was nine. The 
choice of the school was deter- 
mined by the fact that two of 
his mother’s brothers were 
Assistants there, and Thomas 
Gray was placed under the 
special care of his uncle, Robert 
Antrobus. 

Of Eton we have an account 
in the ‘ Tour through England 
and Wales’ written by Daniel 
Defoe, and published in the 
year in which Gray’s name first 
appears on the school lists. It 
gives in brief so many facts of 
importance that it may be 
quoted. 

*“* Here we saw Eaton College 
the finest school for what we 
call grammar learning, for it 
extends only to the humanity 
class, that is in Britain, or 
perhaps in Europe. The build- 
ing, except the great school- 
room, is antient, the chapel 
truly Gothick. . . . This College 
was founded by King Henry 
VI., a prince munificent in his 
gifts, for the encouragement of 
learning, to profusion. The. 
school is divided into the upper 
and lower, and each into three 
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classes. Each school has one 
master, and each master four 
assistants, or ushers. None are 
received into the upper school 
till they can make Latin verse, 
and have a tolerable knowledge 
of the Greek. In the lower 
school, the children are received 
very young, and are initiated 
into all school learning. Be- 
sides the seventy scholars upon 
the foundation, there are always 
abundance of children, gener- 
ally speaking, of the best fami- 
lies, who are boarded in the 
houses of the masters, and 
within the college.” 

In the last sentence Defoe 
is at fault, for although some 
Assistants took a few boarders, 
the boys not on the Founda- 
tion, the Oppidans, generally 
lived with the boarding dames, 
who had their houses in the 
town. All else that he says 
can be confirmed and _ illus- 
trated. The epitaph of New- 
borough, who retired in 1711, 
the year before he died, re- 
corded that he had been Master 
of the School of Eton, which 
through him was the greatest 
in the world, “terrarum orbis 
per ipsum maxima.” The first 
lines of Gray’s Eton Ode 


‘* Ye distant spires, ye antique towers 
That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Hewry’s holy shade,” 


suggest the glamour of an- 


tiquity. The College main- 
tained the traditions and fol- 
lowed the customs of a long 
past ; it had been the nursery 
of great men, who had served 
the State, and had enriched 
letters. It had been the 
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Founder’s wish that his schoo] 
should be frequented by the 
sons of noblemen, as well ag 
by poor and needy scholars, 
and while the Collegers werg 
clever boys, drawn for the most 
part from the classes which 
needed the assistance of endow- 
ment, boys of all ranks had 
always been attracted as pupils, 
The Collegers had a rougher 
life than the Oppidans. Gray, 
long after he had left Eton, 
writing to give Wharton advice 
about his nephew, refers to the 
hardships of life in College. 
“A Colleger,” he says, “is 
sooner form’d to scuffle in the 
world, that is by drubbing and 
tyranny is made more hardy 
or more cunning.” All the 
seventy scholars slept in one 
long chamber until 1716 when 
other room was found for 
twenty of them. Walpole wrote 
to West from Siena that he 
and Gray had visited a college 
of the Jesuits, where “ above 
fifty boys are disposed in long 
chambers in the manner of 
Eton but cleaner.”’ And Por 
son’s pleasant memories of rat- 
hunts in Long Chamber sug- 
gests that forty years later the 
standard of comfort and clean- 
liness was not much higher. 
The Oppidans, when Gray 
entered Eton, numbered over 
three hundred. Defoe alludes 
to the abundance of children 
of the best families at Hton, 
and there were many boys of 
good birth among Gray’s school- 
fellows. Many also attained 
greatness afterwards. Whel 
Gray was learning his lessons 
in the First Form, William Pitt 
was high up in the Sixth, and 
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left for Oxford at the end of 
1726. With Gray in the school 
were two other Prime Ministers 
to be, Bute and Grenville; two 
future Lord Chancellors, Bath- 
ust and Pratt; Cornwallis, 
who became Archbishop of 
Oanterbury ; Lord Granby and 
Henry Conway, who each held 
the Command-in-Chief. A few 
years after he left Eton Gray 
was writing to West about ‘my 
Lords * * * and * * * they 
are Statesmen: Do not you 
remember them dirty boys play- 
ing at cricket?’ Mason cut 
the names out of Gray’s text. 
William Cole guessed that the 
“dirty boys ’’ were Lord Hali- 
fax and Lord Sandwich, “‘ both 
at Eton in mine and Mr Gray’s 
time; and both early in the 
Ministry.”” Gray went up the 
school with Sandwich, and 
thirty years after he had left, 
held him up to scorn as “sly 
Jemmy T witcher ” in his satiri- 
cal broadside, ‘ The Candidate.’ 

The Upper and Lower 
Schools, between which the 
boys were divided in more or 
less equal numbers, were dis- 
tinct organisations : the Lower 
Master took his own fees, ap- 
pointed and paid his own Assis- 
tants. The Headmaster and 
the Lower Master, with their 
Assistants, of whom there were 
normally four in each School, 
had to teach and control some 


four hundred boys. The classes 


Were necessarily large: in the 
Lower School there might be 
a many as a hundred boys 
in one form, and we may 
imagine that some picked up 
very few crumbs of learning. 
The difficulties of discipline 
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must have been even greater. 
The Headmaster needed force 
of character or tact in a high 
degree to maintain his authority 
over hundreds of boys, many 
of whom were eighteen or nine- 
teen before they left. When 
authority failed there were ‘ re- 
bellions,’. put down with the 
wholesale penalties of expul- 
sion or flogging. In Gray’s 
time there were two rebellions, 
the first in 1727 under Dr 
Bland, which seems to have 
had no serious effects. Thomas 
Hearne, who did not mean the 
Whig Headmasters to have the 
best of it, describes Bland as 
“of Whiggish, low principles. 
He is said to be an industrious 
man in the school, but it is 
certain from an Epitaph in 
Latin that I have seen of his 
composing, that he is but a 
muddy-headed man, and that 
he cannot write clearly and 
intelligently in that language.” 
In spite of his deficiencies the 
school prospered under him, 
and had over four hundred 
boys when he was succeeded 
in 1728 by Dr George, who 
had a long and unprosperous 
reign of fifteen years. 

Dr George’s learning was not 
at fault. He was “a man of 
profound knowledge and a cele- 
brated Grecian.” His verses 
on the death of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, impressed Pope 
Benedict the Fourteenth so 
much that he declared, if the 
author had been a Catholic 
he would have made him a 
Cardinal. As that was im- 
possible he invested the verses 
themselves with a Cardinal’s 
hat. In other respects Dr 
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George was not so highly 
esteemed. For him also a year 
after his appointment Hearne 
expressed a lively contempt: 
“@ little poor despicable man, 
as I am told. He is a man of 
80 little authority in the school 
that he is quite weary of it 
already.” One of his pupils, 
Pratt, afterwards Earl Camden, 
described him as soured “ by 
the difficulties from which he 
had not either sense or spirit 
enough to extricate himself. 
His absurdity, the gift of nature, 
still remained ; and by working 
upon a mind crossed by ill- 
success made him not only 
foolish, but coarse, ill-mannerly, 
and brutal.’”’ Another pupil 
said that ‘‘ being unacquainted 
with the art of management, 
as well as destitute of address, 
he considered as if all was to 
be effected by discipline, and 
so he excited the disgust of 
his pupils, and this frequently 
ripened into rebellion.” Of one 
outbreak, ‘‘ the Schollars’ re- 
bellion at Eaton,” in August 
1729, we have knowledge from 
a letter of the first Earl of 
Bristol to his wife, in which 
he alludes to ‘‘ the whole gov- 
ernment of the school being 
in such a state of anarchy.” 
The result was disastrous, for 
the numbers of the school, 
when they were next recorded, 
were little more than two hun- 
dred. The Oppidans must have 
come down from three hundred 
or more to less than a hundred 
and fifty. 

Gray and Horace Walpole 
were at the school in this 
time of trouble, and may have 
welcomed the departure of the 
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more turbulent spirits, and have 
felt the benefit of the smaller 
forms which the masters had 
to teach. Even so the clagsges 
were large enough, but the 
subjects taught and the hours 
of teaching reduced the diff- 
culty. Latin and Greek filled 
the time-table. The youngest 
boys learnt nothing but Latin 
grammar, with perhaps a few 
lessons in writing and arith- 
metic. As they rose in the 
school, a little translation was 
added, and they began to write 
Latin verses and to learn Greek 
grammar. In the Upper School 
Greek and Latin were taught 
by construing and repetition, 
but the boys had to write 
Latin verses, and in the Sixth 
Form Greek verses as well, 
and occasionally to translate 
from Latin into English verse. 
Walpole, late in his life, alluded 
to the poetical manner in which 
he learnt Latin at Eton, and 
an Etonian, writing in 1766, 
says that verses at Eton are 
almost all in all. A _ little 
Algebra and Euclid were taught 
in the highest Forms, but 
mathematics played a small 
part at Eton. 

The boys all had Tutors, 
who helped them with their 
work out of school. The Assist- 


ants acted as Tutors, and that 


they could find time to give 
to their pupils was made pos- 
sible by the short hours actually 
spent in school. There was 
one whole holiday every week 
(when boys went to school for 
two lessons in subjects not 
otherwise taught), two half 
holidays, and on other days the 
school hours were not more 
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than four. And there were 
many extra holidays on the 
Church festivals, Founder’s days 
and Court days. As the amount 
of work enforced was small, 
much was left to the boys them- 
selves. In the upper Forms 
they were expected to read in 
their spare hours not only 
Latin authors and Greek and 
Roman History, but Milton, 
Pope and other English poets. 
Clever boys might follow their 
own bent: the studious among 
them, helped by their Tutors, 
became good scholars, with a 
sound knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin poets, composing in 
both languages, and many of 
them well read in English 
literature. 

To beguile their leisure there 
was @ wide choice of games, 
and the fact that Gray and 
Walpole “never engaged in 
any exercise’? was noted as 
exceptional. Cricket, with 
double wickets and all the 
rigour of the game, was played 
as early as 1700, as we know 
from the description of a match 
in a Latin poem published 
a few years later. Besides 
cricket and fives and football 
more childish games, Battle- 
dores, Hopscotch, Marbles and 
Kites, were played. Gray when 
he asks “‘ Father Thames ”’ 


‘‘ Who foremost now delight to cleave, 
With pliant arm, thy glassy wave? 
The captive linnet which enthral ? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or urge the flying ball?” 


is including the bowling of 
hoops and bird-catching, with 
swimming and cricket. 


There were unlicensed amuse- 


ments, sought by the bolder 
spirits, which Gray describes 
in a way which shows but 
little sympathy with the boyish 
mind : 
‘« Some bold adventurers disdain 

The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry : 

Still as they run they look behind, 


They hear a voice in every wind, 
And snatch a fearful joy.” 


And the “ fearful joy ’’ of going 
out of bounds sometimes led 
to what Walpole calls ‘ ex- 
peditions against bargemen.”’ 
In a letter to his friend Charles 
Lyttelton, a year after he left 
Eton, he wrote: “I can re- 
member with no small satis- 
faction that we did not pass 
our time in gloriously beating 
great clowns, who would pa- 
tiently bear children’s thumps 
for the collections which I 
think some of our cotem- 
poraries were so wise as to 
make for them afterwards.” 
Walpole and his friends found 
their pleasure in walks and 
talks in the fields and hills, 
which they invested with the 
associations of Classical scenes 
and where they discussed all 
that they read. ‘“‘ Were not 
the playing fields of Eton food 
for all manner of flights? ” 
Walpole asks George Montagu. 
Richard Owen Cambridge, as 
his son relates, ‘‘ manifested 
an early relish for the tranquil 
beauties of nature. The pic- 
turesque scenes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Eton and Windsor 
appear to have made the same 
impression upon his mind as 
they did upon that of Mr 
Gray.” 

In other ways Eton boys 
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were like schoolboys of all 
ages: they acted plays in 
Latin and English, they gave 
each other nicknames and they 
had a school slang of their 
own. As Eton was a royal 
foundation, and near to the 
palace of Windsor, they re- 
ceived royal visits and took 
part in royal functions. Thus 
they walked in procession to 
the proclamation of George II., 
when Walpole ‘shed a flood of 
tears’ for the death of George I.; 
and the young Duke of Cumber- 
land came in August 1730 to 
take part in the ram-hunt, a 
barbarous sport, celebrated 
every year, in which a ram was 
clubbed to death. And we 
hear of the visit of other 
royalties in September 1734 
when a party of Cherokee 
Indians visited Eton. They 


had been brought to England 


by General Oglethorpe, an old 
Etonian, and he may have 
introduced them. Their King 
exercised his royal privilege 
and begged a holiday for the 
school, and their visit was com- 
memorated by West in a Latin 
poem. This was just before 
Gray and his friends left the 
school. 

Such was Eton in the early 
eighteenth century, during nine 
years of which, from 1725 to 
1734, Gray was at the school. 
For his life there we have only 
scraps of evidence School Lists 
of 1725, 1728 and 1732 survive, 
which tell us what place he 
had in the different forms of 
which he was a member at 
those dates. There are his own 
reminiscences scantily imparted 
to Norton Nicholls; and some 


of his contemporaries, Walpole, 
Bryant, and Cole preserved 
memories of him. His studies 
and his interests are indicated 
by the books which he had at 
school, and which he kept to 
the end of his life. We know 
who his chief friends were, and 
his letters to them after he 
left Eton reflect a light on his 
school-days. But of direct 
information we have very little, 

Of Gray’s career at Bton 
Mason, in his ‘Memoirs,’ tells 
us no more than that “‘ he was 
educated under the care of 
Mr Antrobus, his mother’s 
brother, who was one of the 
assistant Masters, and also a 
Fellow of St Peter’s College, 
Cambridge.’’ Robert Antrobus 
ceased to be an Assistant before 
1728 and held the College living 
of Burnham, Bucks., but he 
continued to live in Eton, and 
Gray probably remained under 
his care until his death i 
January 1729-30. We may 
assume that he acted as Gray's 
Tutor, and Gray perhaps lived 
with him. It was much that 
for half his time at Eton, dur 
ing his first shy and lonely 
years, Gray had so good 4 
friend, and it may have been 
no illusion of memory that 
made him write :— 


‘* Ah happy hills! ah pleasing shade |) 

Ah fields beloved in vain ! 

Where once my careless childhood 
stray’d, 

A stranger yet to pain !” 


Little is known of Robert 
Antrobus. He was, no doubt, 
a good Olassical scholar. Gray 
kept to the end of his life 
Latin poems signed ‘ Antro- 
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bus’; and had books which 
had been his, Euripides, Virgil 
and’ Horace, some of which 
had notes in his hand. But 
he had other interests. Mason 
says that Natural History was 
Gray’s favourite study in the 
last. years of his life, ‘ which 
he then rather resumed than 
began; as by the instructions 
of his uncle Antrobus, he was 
a considerable botanist at fif- 
teen.” This interest in botany, 
no doubt, led to walks in the 
fields and woods, and started 
for Gray that taste for the 
countryside which lasted 
throughout his life. 

Walpole, in a fragmentary 
memoir of Gray, tells us that 
at Eton his uncle “‘ took pro- 
digious pains with him, which 
answered exceedingly. He par- 
ticularly instructed him in 
the virtues of simples.” And 
Robert Antrobus may have 
hoped to turn his nephew’s 
inclination to the study <of 
medicine, for in his will he 
desired his brother ‘to give 
to my nephew Thomas Gray 
all such books as relate to the 
practice of physick, provided 
he be educated in that pro- 
fession.” Gray followed no 
profession, but he retained the 
interest that had been im- 
planted, and Walpole, after his 
death, alluded to ‘his. study 
of physie, of which he had 
read much, and I doubt to 
his hurt.’ 

Gray’s first appearance in 
the Sehool Lists is in 1725, and 
m that year, or possibly even 
earlier, he must have entered 
Eton. He was then an in- 
VOL. CCXXV.—NO. MCCCLXII. 


significant member of the second 
form, where he was near the 
lower end; on a list of forty- 
four boys. Three years later 
he had climbed to the next 
form, and was again near the 
bottom in a vast gathering of 
over ninety. He had to. write 
Latin verses and had begun 
Greek. A year later he had 
reached the Upper School, and 
emerges as a pathetic little 
figure in the reminiscences of 
Jacob Bryant. Bryant wrote 
in 1798, nearly seventy years 
after the event, of his entry 
at Hton “in the latter part of 
1729.” By this time Walpole 
had been two years. at the 
school, and Bryant relates that 
he was placed in the fourth 
form with Gray and Walpole, 
“nearly at the same distance 
from each.” In, the next term 
Robert Antrobus died, and 
Bryant deseribes Gray in mourn- 
ing for his uncle: “I remem- 
ber he made an elegant little 
figure in his sable dress, for 
he had a very good complexion 
and fine hair, and appeared. to 
much advantage among the 
boys who were near him in the 
school, and who were more 
rough and rude.” 

Between 1730 and 1732 Gray 
progressed from the Fourth 
Form to the Remove, and from 
the Remove to the Fifth. Of 
these years we have scant in- 
formation. A portrait painted 
by Jonathan Richardson, pro- 
bably when Gray was fifteen, 
in the year 1732, gives an im- 
pression of his character. The 
picture shows a boy intelligent 
and sensitive, but with no 
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suggestion of a melancholy dis- 
position. In a School List, 
which may be dated about 
December 1732, his name and 
the names of Bryant, Walpole, 
and West appear in the Fifth 
Form. It may be reasonably 
assumed that in 1733 he was 
promoted, and passed his last 
year at school as a member 
of the Sixth Form. Of his 
compositions, written when he 
was in the Fifth or Sixth, vari- 
ous specimens have chanced to 
survive. Boys in these Forms 
had to compose ‘ Themes’ in 
Latin prose every week: there 
are eight such exercises in the 
Library of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, written in a large 
round hand, each signed ‘ Gray.’ 
They show a sense of Latin 
style, creditable to a school- 
boy, but the subjects did not 
allow much scope for originality 
of treatment. Mitford tran- 
scribed Latin verses, elegiac and 
lyric, from copies written in 
Gray’s schoolboy hand: and 
Gray himself transcribed in the 
Common Place Book, which*he 
started as an undergraduate, a 
‘Play Exercise at Eton.’ Play 
Exercises were compositions of 
special merit submitted to the 
Provost, and entitling the school 
to a half-holiday on Thursday. 
Gray’s poem was on man’s 
place in the universe: the 
choice between the angels and 
the brutes :— 


“Pendet Homo incertus gemini ad 
confinia mundi 

Cui parti accedat dubius; consurgere 
stellis 

An socius velit, an terris ingloria 
moles 

Reptare, ac muto se cum 
campis,” 


grege credere 
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It is an effective composition, 
with a good knowledge of In. 
cretius and Virgil well applied, 
It is difficult to estimate the 
poetic value of school exercises, 
where so much is the fruit of 
memory and imitation. Ther 
were better writers of Latin verge 
among Gray’s  schoolfellows. 
Jacob Bryant did not remember 
“Gray being particularly no- 
ticed, either by the Master or 
his compeers. Yet his com- 
positions were very good.” One 
he recollected “‘ upon the old 
story of words freezing in 
northern air,” and after seventy 
years he could quote two verses 
“upon the consequences of the 
supposed thaw ’”’ :— 


‘* pluvideeque loquaces 
Descendere jugis, et garrulus ingruit 
imber.” 


Gray’s earliest attempt at 
English verse that has survived 
was a translation of a few 
lines of Statius, which Walpole 
had preserved with a note: 
“This written when he was 
very young.” Gray kept many 
of the books which he had at 
school, and these were included 
in the sale of his library i 
1851. The three which beat 
evidence of the earliest date 
were books of English litera 
ture. In Milton’s ‘Poems, Eng 
lish and Latin,’ he had written 
his name nine times, “evr 
dently when he was vey 
young.” Waller’s poems, with 
his name and the date January 
1729, had favourite passage 
marked, perhaps at a later 
reading. And in the same 
year by some strange chance he 
became the owner of Dryden’ 
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Virgil, which had been Pope’s 
copy, and bore the inscription 
“Bx Libris A. Pope 1710.” 
Some of the plates were “ partly 
coloured, schoolboy fashion,”’ 
and Gray, in his tender years, 
may have found other interests 
in the volumes besides the 
translation of Virgil by Dryden, 
two poets for whom he had an 
enthusiastic admiration. For 
the rest, he had a considerable 
library of Greek and Latin 
authors. Before he left Eton 
he was a good Classical scholar : 
that he had also a real know- 
ledge of the literature of his 
own time is shown by his first 
letters to Walpole, which are 
full of literary quotations, paro- 
dies, or allusions. 

Gray was no athlete; he 
did not “ beat great clowns,” 
and “he was never cross a 
horse’s back in his life,” as 
Cole had heard him say. That 
he had no interest in the sports 
of Eton we know from Jacob 
Bryant. ‘Mr Gray and his 
friend,’ he says—the allusion 
is to Walpole,—“ were looked 
upon as too delicate, upon 
which account they had few 
associates and never engaged 
in any exercise, nor partook 
of any boyish amusement. 
Hence they seldom were in 
the fields, at least they only 
took a distant view of those 
who pursued their different 
diversions.” 

Bryant’s statement that they 

few associates is true of 
Gray, but not of Walpole. If 
Gray, in Walpole’s phrase, ‘“ was 
never a boy,” Walpole was 
always in some sort a man of 
the world, and had, at Eton, 
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as he had in after life, a di- 
versity of friends. With his 
cousins the Conways, with 
Charles Lyttelton, with George 
Montagu and his brother (who 
with Walpole composed ‘ the 
Triumvirate’), he had the 
society of boys of his own 
class. But Walpole admired 
talent, and was sincerely in- 
terested in literature. 


“ Seeds of Poetry and Rhime 
Nature in my soul implanted, 


he wrote, and he sought others 
who shared his tastes. His 
friendship with Gray probably 
dated from his early days at 
Eton. They had gone up the 
school together, and a year or 
two before they left they joined 
with two other clever boys, 
West and Ashton, in forming 
a little society which they 
called ‘The Quadruple Alli- 
ance.’ The members gave them- 
selves nicknames, as they gave 
them to many of their school- 
fellows. Gray was Orosmades, 
a variation from the name of 
the Zoroastrian god, which sug- 
gests his fondness for the sun ; 
Walpole was Celadon; West, 
Favonius or Zephyrus, the class- 
ical equivalent of his name; 
and Ashton, Almanzor. It 
was perhaps a mark of the 
solemnity which they attached 
to their association that, when 
they wrote, they addressed one 
another and signed themselves’ 
by their nicknames. These 


were the “infantile beginnings 
and conclusions ’’ which Mason 
wished Walpole to cut out of 
Gray’s early letters as hardly 
fit for schoolboys. 

With the members of the 
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Quadruple Alliance Gray’s rela- 
tions were intimate, but he was 
naturally shy and reserved, 
and though he must have had 
many acquaintances, we know 
of no other Etonian, except 
William Cole, with whom he 
was on friendly terms after 
he left the school. 

The Alliance absorbed and 
satisfied his craving for friend- 
ship. Of the members Walpole, 
at the time, made the strongest 
appeal to his affections. Gray 
was attracted to Walpole, in 
part by the similarity of tastes, 
in part by the diversity of 
character and experience. They 
shared the same interests in 
books and things of the mind, 
the same distaste for the sports 
and rougher pleasures of the 
stronger boys. But Walpole 
was the son of the Prime 
Minister, and had lived in the 
great world of society and 
politics, and he opened to Gray 
vistas of another life than the 
dreary round which he knew at 
Cornhill. 

His friendship with West was 
more equal. Walpole, writing 
many years afterwards to 
Mason, talked of Gray and 
West. “They not only pos- 
sessed genius, which I have 
not, great learning which is 
to be acquired, and which I 
never acquired: but both had 
abilities marvellously prema- 
ture.” 

West’s father had been Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and his 
mother a daughter of Bishop 
Burnet. He was in Cole’s de- 
scription, “tall and slim, of a 
pale and meagre look and com- 
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plexion, and promised not half 
of what he performed.” Gray 
writes of him that he wag 
“famous for versifying in hig 
sleep,’ and one such poem he 
sent to Walpole from Oxford, 
His talents and his charm of 
character are revealed in his 
letters. Gray wrote to him 
from Cambridge: ‘‘ You need 
not doubt of having a first row 
in the front box of my little 
heart’; and their friendship, 
manifested while Gray was 
abroad in a constant series of 
letters, in which they exchanged 
their experiments in poetry, 
became warmer as Gray’s feel- 
ing for Walpole waned. On 
Gray’s return they maintained 
a devotion of friendship, while 
the ill-health from which West 
had suffered since he was 4 
boy menaced the inevitable 
end. His death in 1742, which 
came as an unforeseen blow to 
Gray; released the fount of 
Gray’s poetic genius. It was 
a grief from which he never 
recovered, and till the end “ he 
seemed to feel the affliction of 
a recent loss.” 

The fourth member of the 
Alliance was Thomas Ashton, 
described by Gray in his first 
year at Cambridge as “ a long, 
ungainly mortal of King’s Ool- 
lege.” He was a scholar who 
had risen rapidly to a high 
place in the school. But i 
wit and fancy, as in character, 
he was unequally yoked with 
the other three. His letters 
betray his affectation and it- 
sincerity. By the chances which 
make school friendships, he was 
admitted to the Quadruple Alli- 
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ance. His correspondence with 
Gray was continued, though 
perhaps without much real sym- 
pathy on either side, until the 
part which he played in foment- 
ing the disagreement between 
Gray and Walpole must have 
opened Gray’s eyes to his 
meanness. 

The Quadruple Alliance was 
based on common studies and 
common interests. The mem- 
bers, devoting their leisure as 
well as their tasks to the Muses, 
formed a guild of poets, with 
Horace and Virgil as their 
Patron Saints. Norton Nicholls 
asked Gray when he first per- 
ceived in himself any symp- 
toms of poetry, and Gray 
answered that “‘ he believed it 
was when at Eton he began 
to take pleasure in reading 
Virgil for his own amusement 
and not in school hours, or as 
a task.’’ Walpole, in his first 
year at Cambridge, wrote to 
West, and describing the Uni- 
versities as ‘‘two barbarous 
towns o’errun with rusticity 
and mathematics,’ recalled 
“the many agreeable hours 
we have passed in reading 
Horace and Virgil.” And he 
was certainly not alluding to 
lessons in class. The same 
regret for Eton was expressed 
by West in a letter, in which 
he bids Gray consider him as 
“in a strange country, flowing 
with syllogisms and ale, where 
Horace and Virgil are equally 
unknown,” and he reminds 
Gray of their school-days when 
they “walked hand in hand 
like the two children in the 
wood, 





Through many a flowery path and 
shelly grot, 

Where learning lull’d us in her private 
maze. 


The very thought, you see, 
tips my pen with poetry, and 
brings Eton to my view.” 

Gray and his friends were 
sincere in their devotion to 
learning and poetry, of which 
Eton was the inspiration, and, 
Ashton excepted, were certainly 
no prigs. Schoolboys gain most 
from what they teach them- 
selves and each other. Gray 
owed much to the Quadruple 
Alliance — friendships, which 
lasted as long as life, a deep 
and active interest in litera- 
ture, and the beginnings of 
his poetic consciousness. Eton 
had done much for him. It 
had made him a scholar, quick- 
ened his interest in the great 
writers of antiquity and of 
England and France, and it 
had led him to make his first 
experiments in poetry. These 
were in Latin, and Latin con- 
tinued to be the language of 
his poems for many years. 
But Latin verse trained his 
poetic faculties, and in the ode 
he wrote at the Grande Char- 
treuse, and in poems that he 
sent to West, he showed the 
curiosa felicitas, which was after- 
wards to make him a great 
English poet. 

Much else had he gained at 
Eton, a knowledge of botany, 
a taste for music and the arts. 
And at Eton his character had 
developed to maturity, so that, 
in Walpole’s phrase, at the end 

of his school-days he ‘‘ came 
perfect out of the egg-shell.” 
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* JOINING.’ 


BY GRANGATLI. 


‘JOINING’ in my day was 
not only a never-to-be-forgotten 
event in the life of him who 
joined his regiment for the first 
time and entered upon his career 
as a soldier, but was a cere- 
mony attended by certain rites 
and time-honoured observances 
on the part of the regiment. 
There are three such red-letter 
days in the life of the new- 
fledged warrior—his entry into 
the Mess, his first guard, and 
his first carrying of the Colours, 
and all these have their rituals, 
the main feature of which is 
the pouring out of a libation 
to Bacchus—a relic of the 
days, now past, when the Army 
drank something stronger than 
barley-water and drank it often. 

Times have changed, and 
although the welcome to the 
boy when he first joins may be 
warm and cordial, it is less 
of an ‘ occasion,’ and doubt- 
less the reason is that the 
regiment is less of a home and 
the Mess less of a family insti- 
tution than in bygone days. 
Modern military training re- 
quires constant and kaleido- 
scopic changes amongst the 
officer personnel. Men go to 
the Staff College, to Schools 
of Instruction, and to Special 
Courses; there is a constant 
flow from units to the Staff 
and vice versa ; exchanges be- 
tween battalions are more fre- 
quent. The result of all such 
goings and comings is to break 


up to a certain extent the old 
familiar family life which was 
so strong a characteristic of 
regimental soldiering in the 
olden days. 

It was at the beginning of 
the hot weather in Upper India 
—at Dasootipore in what wer 
then known as the ‘ North- 
West Provinces and Oudh,’ 
now called the ‘ United Proy- 
inces ’—that I joined the Broad- 
sides, a good old steady-going 
battalion of Foot which had 
completed some fourteen years 
of foreign service. 

I had, in company with 
some thirty other cadets, ar- 
rived in Bombay a_ week 
before and had made my 
way ‘up-country’ to meet 
my father, who had under- 
taken to convoy me to the 
cantonment where the Broad- 
sides were stationed. It was 
on a scorching hot afternoon 
that the ‘mixed passenger, 
which shuttled to and fro on 
the branch feeder line which 
connected the junction with 
Dasootipore, deposited us on 
the long and dusty platform 
of the latter station. 

We were greeted by Wil 
loughby, the senior subaltern 
of the battalion, who had driven 
down to meet us. He whirled 
us off in a lofty dog-cart with 
a spanking pony between the 
shafts, and in a few minutes 
brought us to the mess-house 
situated in a large and luxurious 
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garden and surrounded by great 
shady trees. 

To my relief, at that sultry 
hour of the afternoon the Mess 
was deserted, and I felt re- 
prieved, for the awful moment 
of meeting those mysterious 
beings, my future brother offi- 
cers, had hung like a lowering 
cloud over me for many weeks. 
Willoughby dispensed hospi- 
tality, and to my delight pressed 
my father to stay the night 
and be my fellow-guest on the 
occasion. 

Much to my disappointment, 
however, my worthy parent 
pleaded very urgent duty at 
his headquarters, and nothing 
would move him from his re- 
solve to catch the next train 
back thither. I felt 1 was 
being basely deserted; but in 
the light of subsequent events 
and experience how often have 
I realised the wisdom of his de- 
clining to stay on that occasion. 
He knew more about ‘ joining’ 
than I had ever dreamed of, 
and what I deemed desertion 
was not only a discreet with- 
drawal, but yet another instance 
of the extraordinary intuitive 
sympathy which always char- 
acterised all his dealings with 
young people. He felt, 1 am 
convinced, that whilst he would 
understand and view in cor- 
rect perspective the events of 
that evening, I would either 
be restrained and awkward in 
my attitude towards my hosts, 
upon whom it was desirable I 
should make a good impression, 
or, having fallen a victim to 
the potency of unaccustomed 
beverages, might ever after 
' harbour an erroneous but none 
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the less real feeling of resent- 
ment at his having allowed him- 
self to be a witness of my in- 
discretion. 

I was unfledged—even Sand- 
hurst had not brought all the 
feathers out. It was therefore 
with many grievous misgivings 
that I bade my parent bird 
good-bye, and realised that I 
had to make the flight alone. 

Willoughby took me over to 
his bungalow, and installed me 
in a room therein until such 
time as quarters could be found 
for me, His ‘ bearer,’ sleek and 
fat, fluent in his English—in 
fact the typical ‘Gunga Din’ 
of Anglo-Indian story,—took 
over my keys and proceeded 
to unpack my boxes and to lay 
out appropriate raiment for 
Mess. In the meantime noth- 
ing could have been more re- 
assuring and comforting than 
Willoughby’s tactful efforts to 
make me feel at home and at 
ease; but, callow as I was, I 
could not help noticing now 
and then that he looked at me 
with a suspicious twinkle in 
his eye — half - curious, half- 
amused. Many a ‘newly- 
joined’ had passed through 
his hands, and he was trying to 
place me. 

I received a severe shock 
when the portly Gunga Din 
announced, in tones in which 
pomposity and outraged pro- 
priety were commingled, that no 
single article of my mess-kit 
was of the correct regimental 
pattern. Willoughby confirmed 
his bearer’s verdict, and IL 
would have given much. to 
have had the London tailor 
present to hear our opinion of 
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him and his work. There was 
nothing for it. but for the portly 
one to rig me out in a suit 
(the regiment was in white 
clothing) borrowed from his 
master’s wardrobe, and in due 
course I was arrayed in the 
borrowed plumes and led over 
to the Mess-house by my pro- 
_ tector. 

The evening being hot, the 
table was set in the garden. 
My heart sank as I caught 
sight of it on our way. It ap- 
peared to be laid for at least 
forty or fifty. Close by, the 
band, in spotless white, was 
setting up the music stands 
and lighting the lanterns. Be- 
yond, the Mess-house itself was 
a blaze of light, and a hum 
of voices betokened the as- 
sembly of a large number of 
guests. It was, as a matter 
of fact, a guest-night, and 
practically the whole station 
was dining with the Broadsides 
—the Deputy Commissioner, 
the Judge, the Policeman, the 
Padre, the Woods and Forests 
Conservator, and a whole army 
of ‘ stunts’ (assistants and de- 
puty assistants) who go to 
make up the junior ranks of 
the Civil Service of India; of 
soldiers, beyond the Broad- 
sides themselves, there were 
but few, as there was no other 
unit quartered in Dasootipore, 
and such as were dining that 
night had come in from a neigh- 
bouring cantonment. All told, 
some forty diners were as- 
sembled and awaiting the an- 
nouncing of dinner. 

Willoughby led me into the 
anteroom, and straight up to 
the Colonel—iron-grey, keen- 


faced, with piercing eyes, obvyi- 
ously wire-strung and as hard 
as nails. Inexperienced ag | 
was, it took me rather less time 
than the blinking of an eyelid 
to recognise that here was ‘ he- 
who-must-be-obeyed.’ But no 
sooner had Willoughby pre- 
sented me than a kindly smile 
lighted up the stern features, 
and a firm handgrip brought 
reassurance and confidence— 
making me feel instinctively 
that ‘ he-who-must-be-obeyed’ 
was also the father of the big 
family into which I was being 
received. 

But. shock followed shock; 
indeed, that first night can only 
be described as a succession of 
violent shocks. A few kindly 
questions about my journey 
from England, hospitable re- 
grets that my father had been 
unable to stay and dine with 
the regiment, and the Colonel 
offered me the inevitable 
‘sherry and bitters.’ And let 
me here explain that in those 
far-off days the most impres- 
sive warning (unofficial, of 
course) which every cadet took 
away with him on _ leaving 
Sandhurst was on no account 
to refuse a drink on the first 
night of joining. To do 80 
was, according to age-old tradi- 
tion, to risk a career and blight 
the most promising prospects. 
I was therefore prepared, and 
though ‘sherry and bitters’ 
were complete strangers to me, 
I aecepted the Colonel’s invita- 
tion with, I hope, becoming 
appreciation. 

“Help yourself,” he said, 
pointing to the small table im 
the middle of the room 02 
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which was arranged a collec- 
tion of decanters, bottles, and 
glasses. I found that some of 
the bottles had corks firmly 
fixed in them, and that from 
the corks protruded curious 
little pieces of quill. Rapid 
deduction led me to conclude 
that the quills must have been 
placed there to facilitate the 
extraction of the corks. I 
accordingly proceeded to pull 
at the quill of a likely-looking 
bottle. Willoughby, who no 
doubt felt responsible for me, 
appreciated the situation at a 
glance and, deftly interposing, 
took the bottle and proceeded 
to shake out a few drops of 
bitters through the quill into 
my glass. Thus passed the 
second shock ! 

Presently the mess-sergeant 
announced dinner; the band 
struck up ‘The Roast Beef of 
old England,’ and the Colonel 
led the way into the garden. 
Willoughby took me by the 
arm and suggested that I should 
sit beside him at table. Need- 
less to say, I accepted his kind 
invitation with heartfelt grati- 
tude, But the Colonel had 
other views, and no sooner 
were we all seated, and I had 
taken refuge under Willough- 
by’s protecting wing, than ‘ he- 
who-must-be-obeyed ’ boomed, 
“Where is that new boy? I 
want him to sit by me.” I 
obeyed. 

It was a great dinner. The 
table of rosewood, polished till 
it resembled a mirror, was in 
itself an epitome of the regi- 
mental records. It had trav- 
elled up and down the world 
and shared all the adventures 
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of the regiment, not a scratch 
or hole or patch but recalled — 
some outstanding incident in 
regimental history. The regi- 
mental plate shimmered and 
gleamed in the light of the 
shaded candles, and flowers of 
tropic splendour filled the great 
silver bowls which stood upon 
the polished surface of the 
board. Beyond the circle of 
light stood the great solemn 
trees of the garden, and above 
all spread the blue-black Indian 
sky powdered with a myriad 
stars. The band played and 
conversation hummed whilst 
the silent white-clad Indian 
servants flitted to and fro 
bearing dishes from the Mess- 
house. The mess-sergeant and 
his assistants filled the office 
of Ganymede, and dispensed 
the liquid refreshment. The 
consumption of liquor at a 
barra-khana or big dinner was 
(and is still) ritualistic, and the 
varieties of wine follow an 
unvarying sequence. Sherry 
comes with the soup, hock 
floats the fish, champagne and 
claret follow as the principal 
drinks, then port, madeira, and 
marsala, and finally liqueurs 
with the coffee. 

As @ regimental guest I— 
or rather my glass—was an 
object of special solicitude to 
the mess-sergeant, who no doubt 
felt that the honour of the 
Broadsides was in his hands 
that evening, and he fulfilled 
his duties with conscienti- 
ous thoroughness and with an 
insinuating and convincing 
persuasiveness which was re- 
sistless. He brought sherry ; 
remembering the tradition, I 
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took sherry. He brought hock, 
and again I remembered and ac- 
cepted his kind invitation. In 
due season he came bearing 
the champagne, innocent and 
virgin-like in its snow-white 
napery, and this time, without 
even the formal question, ‘‘ Will 
you take champagne, sir? ” 
proceeded to fill my glass, and 
never lost an opportunity of 
keeping it fully replenished. 

At the beginning of the meal 
I fear the Colonel found me a 
dull companion, and had to 
provide most of the conversa- 
tion himself, but I have a dis- 
tinct recollection of the curious 
development which took place 
about this time. From giving 
diffident and, for the most part, 
monosyllabic replies to the 
Colonel’s kindly questions, 
which he asked with a view to 


drawing me out, I began im- 
parting in the most confidential 
tones sage advice on such sub- 
jects as the selection of guns 
and rifles, the breeding of bull- 
terriers, the training of polo- 
ponies, the purchase of tennis 


racquets and cricket bats: by 
jthe mercy of Providence I 
abstained from giving my views 
on the duties of a regimental 
commander. I recollect also, 
and the recollection brings a 
cold feeling to my spine, that 
the Colonel, who was one of the 
finest sportsmen in Upper India, 
not only listened with what 
seemed rapt attention to my 
wretched twaddle, but seemed 
positively to thirst for informa- 
tion first-hand from the oracle 
with which a kindly Fate had 
favoured him. 

Tired possibly of pouring 
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champagne into my glass, the 
mess - sergeant at this stage 
varied his wministrations by 
whispering, “ Claret, sir?” in 
his very best manner. I wal 
about to let him have his way, 
when the Colonel quietly sug- 
gested that it might be better 
to remain faithful to cham- 
pagne. I felt it was the advice 
of one man of the world to 
another, and waived away the 
proffered claret jug with the 
air of a connoisseur in such 
matters. 

Dinner came to an end : the 
table strips were whisked away 
by two experts who flicked them 
off the long table with an amaz- 
ing neatness and rapidity, avoid- 
ing Charybdis as represented 
by the diners on the one side, 
and the Scylla of glass and 
silver on the other with hair’s- 
breadth margins. 

The wine was placed with 
solemnity at each end of the 
table. ‘Mr President’ and 
*‘ Mr Vice ’ with equal solemnity 
removed the decanter stoppers, 
and the mess-sergeant and his 
assistants in two parties solemn- 
ly did the round of the table, 
filling every glass with one or 
other of the wines they carried. 
A hush ensued when the solemn 
rite had been concluded, and 
then— 

** Mr Vice—the Queen.” 

“Gentlemen —the  Queel, 
God bless her ! ”’ 

The band played ‘ God save 
the Queen,’ and there followed 
@ murmur of “The Queen” 
round the table, and then in- 
terrupted conversations re 
newed their flow. 

Again the mess-sergeant im 
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my ear, “ Major Flusher’s com- 
pliments, and he would like 
to take a glass of wine with 
you, sir.” The major and I 
caught each other’s eye, nodded 
and drank. ‘“‘ Captain Oxer’s 
compliments, sir.” Again the 
same ritual, and so it went on 
until I had nodded to and 
sipped with all the more senior 
of my new-found brethren-in- 
arms. 

Then came the coffee and 
the liqueurs; they were duly 
disposed of. At last the Colonel 
rose, and we all left the table 
as he re-entered the anteroom. 

By this time I was treading 
on air, at any rate I felt as if 
I were floating rather than walk- 
ing up the verandah steps. 

Arrived in the anteroom, the 
Colonel asked me if I would 
play whist. I had to confess 
that I had no knowledge of the 
game. 

“Finch!” he called to the 
junior subaltern, ‘‘ what hap- 
pens to a man who can’t play 
whist ? ” 

“A glass of Benedictine, sir,”’ 
said the ready Finch, and, sure 
enough, a glass of that delect- 
able but on a hot night some- 
what mawkish liqueur was 
handed to me by the mess- 
sergeant. 

“Well, try a game of pool, 
Grangatli,’ said the Colonel. 
Again I had to admit inability. 
Again Finch was asked to pro- 
hounce sentence. This time it 
took the form of some other 
liqueur, which I was obliged 
to swallow to my great dis- 
comfort. 

At this point Willoughby 
came to the rescue, and led 
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me off to the billiard-room, 
where cues were already on the 
table for a game of ‘ snooker.’ 

And then a strange thing 
happened, for I seemed sud- 
denly to awake from my trance- 
like condition and became not 
merely clear-headed but super- 
latively clear-headed—in fact, 
what can only be described as 
a devilish cunning took posses- 
sion of me from that moment 
and for the remainder of the 
evening governed my actions. 

I foresaw quite distinctly 
that my path was beset with 
further difficulties, and recog- 
nised that, so far as libations 
were concerned, the serious 
business of the evening was 
only just beginning. With the 
same clarity of vision I recog- 
nised the tactical advantages 
offered by one of the high 
benches which ran round the 
billiard-room forthe convenience 
of spectators. I observed that 
at the extremity of one of these 
benches the wall of the room 
was pierced by an aperture 
about nine inches or so square. 
Through this came the rope by 
means of which a punkahb- 
coolie, sitting outside immedi- 
ately below the aperture, was 
pulling the punkah. 

Without arousing the sus- 
picion of my hosts or fellow 
guests, I strolled to a point 
on the bench which placed 
me within arm’s-length of the 
aperture, and sat down to 
watch the game in progress 
and to await developments. 
I had not to wait long before 
the campaign of hospitality, 
begun at table and continued 
in the anteroom, was reopened, 
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this time by the main body of 
my hosts—that is, the more 
junior members of the Mess, 
who had not had the nerve to 
send their compliments and 
drink with me at table. 

The ammunition now used 
was the ‘split’ whisky-and- 
soda. As one after another of 
the brethren came up and 
offered a drink, I accepted with 
cheerful alacrity: a nod and 
@ sip, and as my host stepped 
back to the billiard-table to 
take his stroke, rechalk his 
cue, or exchange a remark 
with some one else, I, seizing 
my opportunity, would firmly, 
but with lightning speed, send 
the contents of my glass through 
the punkah-rope aperture. 

‘ Split ’ after ‘ split ’ the whole 
night long flew through that 
aperture. The weather was 
close and hot, and the punkah- 
coolie must have had quite a 
refreshing spell of work as 
shower after shower of iced 
whisky-and-soda cascaded over 
his head and shoulders. I 
only hope he was a Hindu 
and not a devout Mahomedan, 
to whom even the external 
touch of alcohol would have 
been defilement. 

As the night wore on the 
efforts of my hosts redoubled ; 
apparently it had become a 
point of honour that I should 
succumb, but as I continued 
apparently to absorb whisky 
without any outward and visible 
effects, they took counsel to- 
gether and organised regular 
waves of attack on my sobriety. 
As time went on, of course, my 
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position became stronger, whilst 
the onslaught of the attacker 
became weaker as they them. 
selves naturally began to suffer 
from the backlash of their owp 
weapons. Towards the last 
stages of the proceedings I wag 
almost quite openly pouring 
glass after glass of good whisky. 
and-soda on to the punkab- 
coolie. 

At last even hospitality must 
reach a degree of saturation 
beyond which it will not go, 
and eventually the moment 
arrived when bed seemed the 
best place to which to resort. 

* Prairie-oysters ’ and ‘ dey- 
illed-bones ’ were ordered and 
consumed, and we betook our- 
selves to our respective bunga- 
lows. Thus was consummated 
the ordeal of my ‘ joining.’ 

Years afterwards Colonel 
Oxer, with whom I had taken 
wine on that memorable even- 
ing as Captain Oxer, and I 
happened to be dining at the 
same table at the Bombay 
Yacht Club, and as we recalled 
the past and fought our battles 
over again, he asked— 

“Tell me, Grangatli, how 
did you manage to put away 
all that drink the night you 
joined us in Dasootipore! 
Knowing you all these years 
as almost a teetotaller, it has 
often been on the tip of my 
tongue to ask you how you 
baffled our efforts to prevent 
you going to bed sober.”’ 

I told him the secret which 
up to that moment the punkah- 
coolie alone had shared with 
me ! 
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A DEFENCE OF HUNTING. 


BY LORD LATYMER, 


Most forms of Sport, and 
particularly the hunting of deer 
and of foxes, are being attacked 
just now with a deal of more or 
less pretended indignation and 
P ectly colossal amount 
of ignorance; from different 
angles, and in many (and some 
unlooked-for) quarters. 

Believing, as I do, that if a 
serious breach is made any- 
where in our precious fortalice 
of British field-sports the de- 
fenders will have a super- 
human task in beating back 
the enemy, I want to try to 
dispel some of the ignorance, 
and to suggest a cure for some 
of the prejudice which affects 
the two forms of sport already 
mentioned. 

Not that ‘ Maga’s’ readers, 
goodness knows, are a body of 
persons who stand in need of 
especial instruction in the 
matter. But the devotees of 
hunting, though vaguely con- 
scious that new forces are being 
arrayed against them, have 
been curiously inarticulate of 
late in their own defence. I 
have even read a letter from 
one of them (a much respected 
M.F.H.), in a sporting paper, 
expressing the opinion that 
defence is unnecessary—that 
the British public is thoroughly 
sporting at heart, and that all 
18 for the best in the best’ of 
all possible worlds. 

Tam not so sure. It appears 
to me that new and incalculable 
tendencies are rising, like coils 


of filthy smoke, out of I know 
not what secret fires of distrust 
and hatred. If no attempt is 
ever to be made to dissipate 
the noisome fumes, we may, 
like that army of old, rise up 
one morning to find that we 
have all been asphyxiated in 
the night. 

First among the ranks of the 
foemen one may observe the 
cranks and faddists and anti- 
vivisectionists, whose ansmic 
and self-righteous souls are too 
often concealed beneath an in- 
tolerably truculent demeanour. 
Quite frankly, it is no use wast- 
ing ink or breath on such as 
these. They are what they are, 
poor things; they exist in a 
murky world of their own 
imagining, beyond argument, 
beyond hope, and many leagues 
removed from charity. The 
buzzing of the bees in their 
musty bonnets prevents them 
from hearing half the pleasant 
sounds which refresh most of 
us upon our earthly pilgrimage, 
and they are so myopic that 
they can scarcely see the tips 
of their own disjointed noses. 
We can only heave a sigh and 
leave them, with the deepest 
pity, to simmer in their idiotic 
juice. 

Next we come to a class, a 
very large class, of folk—cul- 
tured and amiable, literary, or 
musical, or artistic, as often as 
not—who consider that the 
infliction of pain in any degree 
is a much worse sin than 
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adultery, to which indeed some 
of them appear rather partial. 
They are inclined to condemn 
almost all sport as evil, mainly 
because they think it is cruel, 
but also because they have 
seldom or never had the in- 
clination or the opportunity to 
take part therein. 

Then there is a third rank of 
the enemy—ad triarios ventum 
est—who profess to suffer in 
their pocket from the damage 
done by beasts of the chase 
and their pursuers. They have 
been vocal and active of late, 
and demand one’s closest atten- 
tion. Perhaps they are, on 
the whole, a more serious 
menace than the pulpy-hearted. 

My first line of defence is 
simple. It consists ofa straight- 
forward statement, and cannot 
be turned or stormed. It is 
this. 

If the hunting of deer and 
foxes were to be banned by the 
law, within three years every 
wild red deer and fallow deer 
in the West Country and the 
New Forest, and every fox in 
the kingdom, except for a 
remnant in the moorland parts, 
would be dead. Not only that, 
but they would have died most 
horribly—the deer, by the 
agony of traps and the slow 
torture of buckshot wounds; 
the foxes, by steel gins, by 
poison, by No. 5 shot, or by 
baiting with terriers after being 
dug out of their breeding earths. 

Who can doubt it? Farmers 
and smallholders most empha- 
tically are not prepared to 
suffer damage to their pocket 
from animals whose pursuit no 
longer affords pleasure to any 
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man; whose depredations ip 
the root field or the poultry. 
yard are no longer paid for, 
A great many of them are at 
present quite ready to refrain 
from killing a stag or a fox if 
they know the hounds are com- 
ing to look for him next week, 
A great many more, even if 
they are not downright altru- 
ists, are willing to hold their 
hand if they know that damage 
to their crops or their chickens 
will be made good out of Hunt 
funds. 

The British farmer is not in 
any way more brutal than his 
fellows, but it is not in the 
nature of Homo Sapiens (Agri- 
cola) to allow an animal to 
make inroad upon his bank 
balance simply because the 
beast is interesting, or beauti- 
ful, or both. I would ask the 
cohorts of the supersensitive (in- 
cluding Topsy Haddock, M.P.) 
if they are prepared to face the 
appalling holocaust of animal 
life which must inevitably fol- 
low if the wild deer and the 
fox are hunted no more? 

For a good many years I 
lived in the West Country, 
among the foothills of Exmoor, 
and took great pleasure i 
giving the red deer a home i 
my coverts. They were wild 
enough, but perhaps not so shy 
as their Scotch relations, for 
they were practically never shot 
at. One saw them fairly often 
as one rode or walked about 
the country. Now and again— 
I suppose when the moon was 
blue, so seldom didit happen,— 
some irritated farmer had 4 
shot at a marauder. During 
ten years I found the carcase 
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of one hind, which must have 
perished miserably from a 
ghastly festering wound in- 
flicted by a charge of shot. 
But such a thing was exceeding 
rare. 

A great many farmers in 
Devonshire hunt with the 
various packs of stag-hounds, 
and public opinion is very 
strongly in favour of deer 
preserving. But if you put 
down the stag-hounds, you 
would let loose a reign of terror 
and destruction for the deer. 

Of course it may be argued 
that to preserve wild deer, and 
occasionally to hunt one, is a 
brutal and barbarous thing in 
comparison with the only alter- 
native, which is to have no 
wild deer at all. But even if 
this argument, which will seem 
rather ridiculous to many, be 
accepted, you cannot escape 
from the fact that, if hunting 
comes to an end, the existing 
generation of deer must die 
horribly, and that right early. 
Oh, all ye tender-hearted old 
women of both sexes, parce, 
precor, precor! Your kindness 
is a delusion, and your good 
intentions are more terrible to 
your protégés than the baying 
of a thousand hounds. I be- 
lieve there are some doctors 
who aver that the only really 
clean and satisfactory mouth 
is one with no teeth in it, a 
reductio ad absurduwm which has 
always tickled me. If life for a 
deer liable to be hunted were 
really intolerable, there would 
be something to be said for 
making a clean sweep of them 
at all costs; if all your teeth 
ached, they might all have™to 
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come out. I think I remember 
a story of a report which was 
once made to the Czar of All the 
Russias describing the peace 
which reigned in Warsaw. Is 
that the kind of peace sought 
for the deer by the soft-hearted 
—a peace of death ? 

Perhaps you get to the funda- 
mentals of the thing by asking : 
Do the wild red and fallow deer 
of England, in spite of the fact 
that in order to exist at all 
some of them must occasionally 
be hunted and killed—do they, 
on the whole, enjoy their ex- 
istence? Now no man may 
hold converse with a stag or 
a hind, a buck or a doe, but 
he may observe them in their 
daily lives, and form his 
opinion from what he sees. 
Any one who knows the house 
T inhabited in the West Country 
will tell you that its inmates 
must have had any number of 
opportunities for seeing what 
the red deer were doing, at all 
seasons of the year. I am sure 
that the scores of animals who 
destroyed my young trees and 
nibbled my tenants’ turnips 
were happy, and found life 
worth living, in spite of the 
fact that three or four times 
in the year one of them was 
separated by the tufters from 
the herd, and forced to run for 
his or her life. 

It may be said with some 
truth, that none of this applies 
to hunting the carted deer, a 
form of sport about which I 
may at once confess I know 
next to nothing. I believe its 
votaries are quite prepared to 
defend it on its merits, and in- 
dignantly deny the charge of 
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cruelty. I have even heard it 
said that sometimes the hunted 
deer (I believe usually a young 
stag with his horns sawn off) 
has been known to become so 
used to hounds that he will, 
when he has had enough of it, 
trot. back to kennels in the 
middle of the pack! I suspect 
that such a thing does not 
happen very often; but I have 
seen a tame hind in a paddock 
near the kennels of a pack of 
fox-hounds, with hounds all 
round her, quite quiet and 
happy. She was kept there so 
that the hounds might learn 
not to hunt deer. 

The carted deer, except by 
accident, is never killed, and it 
appears possible that he may 
realise, after he has been chased 
two or three times, that there 
is no conspiracy against his life. 

However, as I have never 
seen a carted deer hunted, I am 
not qualified to defend this 
rather isolated post in the 
hunting position. If necessary, 
I think it may be given up 
without involving the main 
line of defence; though I am 
far from allowing that it is 
necessary. 

There is, to my mind, one 
reproach, and only one, which 
can fairly be brought against 
stag-huntingin the West. Would 
it not be possible to shorten 
the final scene ?—perhaps I 
should write, would it not be 
advisable ? Because, of course, 
it is quite possible. It is part 
of the creed of stag-hunting 
that a stag at bay must be 
given the coup-de-grdce with a 
knife. It is easy to see how 
this belief has become cryst- 
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allised — stag- hunting is 9 
ancient a form of sport that 
it was old when firearms were 
as yet unknown. The good 
sportsman is nothing if not 
conservative, and the argument 
that such and such a thing hag 
been done for a thousand years 
is @ very potent one. Per. 
sonally I detest most kinds of 
change, particularly in matters 
of sport; but I will confess 
that I have more than once 
been rather distressed by the 
last scene of all. 

When the stag is at bay, 
and it is quite certain that he 
is doomed, I should like to see 
him killed quickly and merei- 
fully. It sometimes takes a 
dreadfully long time before he 
can be thrown and knifed: 
He is often bayed in deep 
water, where the huntsman can- 
not get at him, and the hounds 
are swimming. He can at times 
be lassoed and thrown without 
much difficulty, but not if he 
is standing, or moving slowly 
to and fro, under projecting 
bushes or overhanging banks. 
It is during this part of the 
hunt that the hounds occasion- 
ally get badly hurt—a stag dies 
fighting. 

What the remedy is, I am 
not very sure. Would the use 
of @ lance instead of a knife 
hasten matters? Of course, 
the obvious suggestion is that 
@ rifle should be used, but my 
West Country friends are very 
much against it. They dislike 
the idea on sentimental 
grounds; and also because 
they are afraid that if hunted 
stags were killed in this way, 
unauthorised persons would 
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pegin to shoot deer for them- 
selves. I am not sure that it 
is a good argument, but I have 
heard it put forward in ail 
solemnity. 

Whatever the remedy, I think 
something should be done. The 
horrid idea has sometimes 
haunted my reluctant mind 
that the old methods are pre- 
served because a certain per- 
centage of the field rather 
enjoy @ prolongation of the last 
scene. For some natures it 
has, perhaps, a lurid glamour 
not unlike that evoked by a 
Corrida de Toros; a hateful 
fascination, which must be ex- 
perienced before it can be 
realised or understood. How- 
ever that may be, I am sure 
that it is unwise to give the 
enemy cause to blaspheme, and 
I believe that this chink in our 
armour should be looked to and 
made good. 

I should add, for the benefit 
of the uninitiated, that usually 
when a hind can run no more, 
she is quickly and painlessly 
put an end to by drowning; 
her head is pushed under water. 
In any case, she is dealt with 
speedily. A New Forest fallow 
buck is pulled down and killed 
by the hounds themselves. But 
the tall red stag must die by 
the hand of the huntsman. 

How about fox-hunting? It 
seems quite absurd to us fox- 
hunters that we should have to 
defend ourselves against a 
charge of cruelty. The fox is 
80 fierce a killer himself that it 
18 fair enough to kill him. He 
18 @ bold marauder, who lives a 
life of rapine. Why grieve over 
his death? He often escapes 
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from hounds. How many hun- 
dreds of foxes there must be 
in Great Britain and the Free 
State which have been hunted 
unsuccessfully! He is a self- 
confident villain, not even 
frightened when he is hunted. 
There is the well-authenticated 
story of the two dog-foxes who 
stopped to have a fight till 
hounds were in the same field 
with them. I have seen a fox 
sit down upon a hill-top of the 
Dorset downs and placidly sur- 
vey the hounds beneath him, 
less than half a mile away. 
Indeed and indeed, there is 
less cruelty to the hunted 
animal in fox-hunting than in 
any other form of sport. More- 
over, there is the unanswerable 
argument already referred to. 
If fox-hunting were “ made 
illegal by order of the State,” 
ninety-nine foxes out of a 
hundred would be doomed to 
a dreadful death by poison or 
trap. Perhaps one in twenty 
is now killed by hounds. Little 
foxes, do ye prefer the thorns 
of the fox-hunter or the scor- 
pions of the soft-hearted ? 
But I do not think that the 
real opposition to fox-hunting 
comes from those who imagine 
it to be eruel. At the moment, 
our British hearts of pulp are 
concentrating upon stag-hunt- 
ing. The attack on fox-hunting 
is led by those who say that 
foxes destroy poultry, and that 
it is unfair on the poultry 
farmer to preserve a beast 
which would admittedly be- 
come extinct if there were no 
fox-hunting. , 
Now in bygone days I pre- 
served as many foxes as most 
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people, and my wife success- 
fully superintended quite a 
large poultry farm for seven 
or eight years, so I may claim 
to know something about both 
sides of the question. The 
first point which emerges with 
great clearness in my mind, 
is that when poultry are pro- 
perly looked after and shut up 
carefully at night, they do not 
become a prey to foxes. We 
never lost a single one, although 
there was a litter of cubs 
every year in a wood not three 
hundred yards away from our 
chicken runs. If hens and 
their houses are put out on the 
stubbles after corn harvest, I 
suppose with all the care in 
the world one or two may be 
taken occasionally ; I can only 
say that ours never were. There 
are plenty of young rabbits 
about in the early autumn, 
and a fox prefers rabbit to 
anything else, I believe. 

Nine-tenths of the claims on 
@ Hunt Poultry Fund are for 
chickens which have lost their 
lives because of their owners’ 
carelessness. Nevertheless a 
hunt expends hundreds, many 
hunts thousands, of pounds on 
paying such claims; and they 
have to be paid. You cannot 
get away from the basic fact 
that if there were no foxes it 
would matter little how care- 
less the hen-wives were. At the 
same time, it is very galling 
for a M.F.H. to reflect how 
much good money, which he 
could put to a better use, 
has to be diverted to making 
good the laxity of hen-wives 
and poultry-keepers. ; 

I saw in the paper the other 


day that a certain new Master 
on taking over a well-known, 
but not, I fancy, especially 
wealthy or fashionable Hunt, 
stipulated that the Poultry 
and Wire Fund should amount 
to £3000 per annum ; his pro- 
viso was accepted. . 

If the claims are not paid, 
and paid promptly, trouble 
usually results. In extreme 
cases, I have known an in- 
dignant poultry farmer put 
poison down—a wicked and 
dreadful thing to do. He is 
far more likely to kill his own 
cat and his neighbours’ dogs 
than any foxes. The trouble is 
that a man whose claim is 
exaggerated, or perhaps entirely 
false, is just as angry if he is 
not paid in full as the man 
whose claim is righteous. 

Public opinion on the matter 
does not seem to me to function 
so satisfactorily as in days 
before the war. Times are very 
bad; fox-hunters appear to be 
pretty well off; and a man or 
woman is no longer condemned 
by his or her neighbours for 
trying to make a bit out of 
the Hunt; or, at any rate, is 
not condemned so unmistak- 
ably as in former days. Per- 
haps a subtle social poison is 
at work. Perhaps our general 
standard of honesty, for one 
reason or another, is lower—I 
am not sure. Numbered among 
the blessings which a Board 
School education ought surely 
by this time to have showered 
on England’s happy land, you 
would expect to find a higher 
appreciation of straightforward 
dealing; yet, I am not sue. 
Anyhow the matter does not 
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admit of proof, and pessimism 
ig a useless philosophy. 

Times are bad; farmers who 
made a little money during the 
war, and did not get out while 
the going was still good, have 
lost what they made then, and 
more besides. No longer, in 
many cases, is there a much en- 
during landlord to fall back 
upon. No wonder that tempers 
are easily frayed when a hard- 
riding Field of a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty horsemen 
descends with myriad hooves 
upon @ man’s young corn, or 
clover seeds, or vetches. The 
wonder on my part always has 
been, and always will be, that 
farmers allow us to make so 
free with their land; yes, and 
will cheer you on, hat in hand, 
beaming with pleasure, as one 
did to me the last time I 
went out, bless his keen old 
heart! Some farmers still man- 
age to hunt themselves, thank 
goodness. It will be a poor 
day for fox-hunting when the 
last of them hangs up his velvet 
cap and decides that he can 
afford it no more. 

The task of a M.F.H. must 
have been enormously simpli- 
fied when almost all the land 
in his Hunt was in the hands 
of a few large landowners. A 
tenant farmer formerly knew 
well enough, on taking a farm, 
that it was in the contract, 
though not necessarily in black 
and white, that everything 
Should be made easy for the 
Hunt. If he failed to get his 
compensation in due time from 
the Hunt Secretary or Com- 
mittee, he could turn to his 
landlord’s agent for redress. In 
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those days, moreover, the Fields 
were smaller, there were fewer 
strangers hunting, more mem- 
bers of the Hunt knew some- 
thing about farming themselves, 
and the damage done was a 
good deal less. One of the 
enemies of hunting nowadays 
is its amazing popularity. The 
country as a whole is poorer 
than it was before the war, 
yet there are more people 
hunting than ever. The fact 
is not too easy to account for, 
but perhaps it may be said 
that, although the war made 
some rich people a good deal 
poorer, it also made a lot of 
poorish people very appreciably 
richer. 

I am inelined to think that 
a good deal of the damage done 
by these large Fields to-day is 
due to the fact that so many 
of us are mounted on badly 
schooled horses, which are just 
as likely to go through a fence 
as over it. Certainly, if you 
follow up the tracks of the 
Hunt, you will, in many a 
country, find some parts of the 
fences laid as flat as if a covey 
of tanks had waddled over 
them. I think this is more 
noticeable than it used to be, 
and I am sure that well- 
schooled, free-jumping horses 
are harder to find than they 
were twenty-five years ago. If 
you cast your eye round your 
friends’ mounts at the Meet, 
you will discover that three 
out of four have a martingale 
on them—a sure hall-mark of 
bad schooling. It should be 
added that every year . in- 
creasing numbers of our best 
young horses, both in England 
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and Ireland, are bought for 
America, at high prices. The 
Americans appear to be hunting 
foxes in their own land with 
ever-increasing zeal; they also 
appear to be incapable of breed- 
ing good hunters for them- 
selves. ‘Tiresome people, one 
is sometimes tempted to think. 
One does not so much mind 
paying them a war indemnity, 
but I do wish they would not 
assist the dealers in an unholy 
and successful conspiracy to 
raise the price of horse flesh. 

But I have overrun the line, 
and must try back a bit. 

The damage done by the 
bloated Fields of to-day is 
undeniable. The resulting hos- 
tility, fanned by political, 
economic, and sentimental 


breezes, smoulders in patches 
and occasionally bursts into 


flame. Howisit to be checked ? 

The remedy is, of course, to 
a great extent a matter of 
£. s. d. If the gaps in the 
fences can be repaired by the 
Hunt within a reasonable time, 
it helps a great deal. Some 
Hunts now employ two or 
three men permanently, whose 
job it is to make up fences, 
take down wire, put it up again 
in the spring, and so forth and 
so on. This costs money, but 
promotes good feeling. As to 
damaged crops, the proper way 
to render first-aid is to persuade 
the angry husbandman to wait 
till harvest time before sending 
in a claim. It is doubtful if 
you can really damage wheat 
by riding over it. I have more 
than once extracted an unwill- 
ing admission from a semi- 
hostile farmer that his wheat, 
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all ripened and golden and 
ready for cutting, looked parti- 
cularly healthy in that part 
of the field which had beep 
well pounded by the Hunt 
six months earlier. It has beep 
said that wheat is called ‘ hard 
corn’ because it will stand 40 
much hard riding! 

Oats, in very wet weather 
or on heavy soil, suffer more; 
barley, on light soil, likes being 
ridden over almost as much ag 
wheat; but a ‘ley’ of some 
clover mixture, or a field of 
vetches, can be badly, and 
indeed almost irretrievably, 
damaged. Compensation and 
sympathy, perhaps in rather 
larger doses than heretofore, are 
the sovereign remedies. I fear 
we must recognise that the 
laisser-faire methods of twenty- 
five years ago are out of date, 
and if persisted in will lead to 
vulpicide and disaster. 

I hear some hard-pressed See- 
retary say, “It’s all very well 
for this fellow to talk lightly 
about increased expenditure. 
I have a fearful job to make up 
our guarantee now, and it is 
impossible to raise another 
penny.” Well, I think the 
answer is that up till quite 
lately we hunting folk have 
enjoyed something for nothing. 
Wealthy and enthusiastic Mas- 
ters, sympathetic landlords, 
under-rented and sporting tén- 
ant farmers have in the past 
all contributed handsomely 0 
the wellbeing of our beloved 
sport. But the times have 
changed. Masters are still en 
thusiastic, but very seldom 
wealthy ; landlords have either 
sold their land, or are wishing 
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they had been able to do so; 
and the farmer, having been 
thrown to the wolves of in- 
dustrialism by every party in 
turn, is waging a grim and 
unsuceessful battle with a 
plague of inspectors and 4 
large bank overdraft. 

If hunting is to prosper, my 
Masters, your Field, from the 
immaculate thruster who larks 
over gates out of sheer light- 
heartedness, down to the old 
gentleman in the black coat 
who never jumps a fence, but 
knows, and uses, every short 
cut and bridle path in the 
country— your Field, I say, 
every man and woman of us, 
will have to put the hand a 
little deeper into his or her 
pocket. 

Can we do so? I am sure 
we can. Look through the 
list of Hunt subscriptions— 
Brown subscribes £100, and 
probably thinks himself a very 
fine fellow for doing so; but 
you and I know very well 
that he thinks nothing of paying 
£200 for a horse at Tattersall’s, 
and buys his beautiful clothes 
in Savile Row. Then there is 
Jones, who has a forest in 
Scotland; and Robinson, who 
did so well out of Courtaulds, 
and always puts his yacht into 
commission as soon as Good- 
wood is over; and there are 
&@ heap of Smiths and Browns 
and Whites, keen sportsmen, 
who could all of them put up 
another tenner without especi- 
ally noticing it—oh yes, we 
can find the extra money if 
we have to; and we shall have 
to, if not to-morrow then the 
day after. 
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I know all the stock argu- 
ments—and they are true 
enough—in favour of hunting ; 
how it keeps a great deal of 
money in the country which 
would otherwise be spent 
abroad; how the price of hay 
and oats and straw is sustained 
by the demand from hunting 
stables; how valuable a re- 
serve our horses are, if (which 
God forbid!) our army should 
ever again be mobilised for 
service abroad; I know all 
these arguments, I often use 
them, and yet, by themselves, 
they are not enough. They do 
not have a universal appeal. 
Not every farmer is able to 
find a hunting man who will 
give him a price for his oats 
or his hay a little better than 
he can get from the dealer. 

Not every one of the good 
fellows, over whose land we 
ride,. appreciates the fact that 
even if his benefit. is indirect, 
it-is there just the same. For 
instance, if the blacksmith were 
to lose all his hunting cus- 
tomers, I feel sure that in many 
a village he would either go 
out of business, or be forced 
to put up his prices against 
his remaining patrons, the 
farmers. 

It seems so much in the 
nature of things that a good 
few persons with leisure and 
some money should spend the 
winter hunting in rural Eng- 
land, that the village shop- 
keepers, blacksmiths, small 
dealers, and many other mem- 
bers of the country community 
do not fully realise what a gap 
in their slender purses hunting 
fills. 
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By all means, when you can 
get any one to listen, recap- 
itulate all the benefits which 
you believe, and truly believe, 
hunting brings in its train. 
Then go home, and after a look 
at your pass-book, just see if 
you can increase your sub- 
scription to the Hunt funds at 
the beginning of next season. 
You really will not be able to 
get your sport at less than 
cost price for very many more 
seasons. 

I always feel sorry for people 
who cannot understand the 
fascination of hunting—just as 
I am sorry for undergraduates, 
of whom there seem to be an 
increasing number, who cannot 
surrender themselves to the 
spell of the older Universities. 
Hunting has always meant so 
much to me; from the day, 
not far from fifty years ago, 
when old Mr Garth ‘ blooded ’ 
me, @ shrinking urchin, not 
many miles from Weybridge 
(fancy hunting from Weybridge 
now !), down to this year of 
grace, which I have so far spent 
mostly in prodding the frozen 
lawn with a stick, and cursing 
the thermometer. As _ one 
strides deeper and deeper into 
middle-age, the shadows pecu- 
liar to that period of a man’s 
life crowd in upon one—menac- 
ing, formidable. One’s health 
is threatened, one’s nerve is no 
longer trustworthy ; every year 
the sun is a little less splendid, 
and the moon and the stars 
more dim. Yet the joy that a 
man finds in hunting is a 
certain and an abiding cure for 
trouble of the spirit or of the 
flesh. It will keep him young 
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in heart, whatever the worries 
and perplexities of his daily 
life, and healthy in body, though 
he live to be as old as Methn- 
selah. I am quite without 
regrets, quite impenitent that 
I have spent so much energy 
upon hunting in the past, and 
propose to spend all the time 
I can over it in the future. 
An earnest lady more than 
hinted to me last summer that 
we hunting people did not 
‘pull our weight,’ and that 
everyone nowadays ought to 
‘do something.’ It may be. I 
am quite sure, however, that 
@ lot of the ‘ weight pullers ’ are 
not rowing upon any river, but 
only in a covered practice tank. 
They may be keeping up their 
form, but they are not getting 
anywhere, and the harder they 
work the more stuffy the atmos- 
phere becomes. 

There is a story, which I 
have always loved, of a poor 
highwayman who was about to 
pay the penalty for his crimes. 
The noose was about his neck, 
and the hangman made ready. 
The prison chaplain asked him 
if he had repented him of his 
sins. The villain pondered a 
moment, and answered: “I 
would repent if I could, but it 
is very difficult—nay, I fear 
it is wellnigh impossible that 
I should wholly repent. When 
I think of the heath on a moon- 
shiny night, the mare fid- 
geting under me, my pistols 
ready, and the lights of a coach 
just showing up out of the dip 
in the road——” Here he 
nudged the chaplain in the 
ribs with his elbow. “ You 
dog, it was delicious!” 





WITH THE JAPANESE HERRING FLEET 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIAN WATERS. 


BY B. LE M. ANDREW. 


Tae season for herring fishing begins early in October and 
lasts until March. At present there are no white outfits engaged 
on the east coast of Vancouver Island, but the Legislation from 
Ottawa has provided that fifty per cent of the crews shall now 
be other than of Japanese extraction. Hence the opportunity 
(possibly the first of its kind) has been afforded to the writer 
to sample, at first hand, life on board a Japanese herring boat. 
In spite of this fifty per cent quota, the writer was the only 


white at this camp 


THE MORNING HAUL. 


A bell, a cursed and insistent 
bell, beats back an almost over- 
powering desire to sleep on— 
and let fishing go hang. But 
only for one moment; the next 
I realise that this is the break- 
fast bell, 3 A.M., and that I 
have failed to hear the knock 
five minutes earlier at the shed 
where I am billeted. 

Two minutes later, pulling on 
my white thigh-boots and stuff- 
ing a dry pair of canvas 
gloves into my coat-pocket, I 
hurry down to the cook-house. 
I am late—as usual,—but my 
appearance is heralded with 
some good-natured chaff of 
which I cannot understand a 
word, as it is in Japanese. 

The cook, or one of them, 
for we have three to look after 
thirty odd men with insatiable 
appetites, happens this morning 
to have prepared a treat for my 
European tastes; there is an 
enormous steak and a piled-up 


plate of potatoes, a pot of 
black tea, another plate of 
toast, and a big jam-pot. 

I have hardly got my knees 
below the table before I find 
that the rest have all finished 
and are shuffling out into the 
darkness. My anxiety not to 
be late on board struggles 
valiantly with my desire to do 
justice to the menu so con- 
siderately prepared for me; 
but the steak is of the leathery 
variety and the tea exasperat- 
ingly hot. 

A voice behind me, however, 
solves the difficulty. “ Plenty 
time,” it says, ‘“ you come my 
boat.”” Thereupon I do full 
justice to the steak and the 
toast and the jam-pot; and 
later, feeling well lined with 
victuals and glowing with hot 
tea, drop down the side of the 
wharf on to the messenger 
boat. The seine boats are out 
of sight and well on their way 
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to the fishing grounds, but we 
shall catch them up before the 
business begins. 

The messenger boat is the odd 
man out of the fleet, and has 
various duties ; it brings us out 
our lunch (which is highly 
important); it runs across to 
the nearest telephone to send 
off the good tidings of a big 
catch to the head office in Van- 
couver; it helps with the 
scows; and it picks up strag- 
glers who happen to be late. 

The Yanagi III. and Yanagi 
V. are by now out on the 
grounds, and as we turn the 
corner of an island we see their 
lights like twin stars ahead of 
us. To the south, lights from 
the other camps are making 
their way up, two and two, 
with each their attendant satel- 
lites, messenger boat, scow- 
boat, and herring-hog’s boat. 

For distinguishing mark each 
camp has a different light 
on board their herring-hog’s 
cruiser: ours is green, another 
is red, another two white, and 
so on. On this boat there are 
three men: the man who runs 
the boat; the man who, when 
the herring are spotted, rows 
the dinghy, that is towed be- 
hind all day, at the direction 
of the third man, the fish finder 
or herring-hog himself. 

On this man the entire catch 
depends and, if the metaphor 
may be allowed, his job is to 
keep his eyes glued to the 
water all the time we are out. 
In the dark he can see the 
phosphorescent forms of the 
fish below the surface, or when 
they break water and come 


within range of the lantern 
light ; in the daytime the tel]. 
tale bubbles coming up from 
the school give away their 
position and direction of travel, 

We run alongside the Yanagi 
III. and, but for the young 
skipper in turned-up mackinaw 
and pulled-down cap, there is 
no one on deck. The Yanagi 
V., lashed alongside fore and 
aft, appears also an almost 
deserted ship. 

Everyone has crowded into 
the deck-houses to keep warm 
and finish off his morning 
sleep. A lantern on the floor 
behind the duplicate steering- 
wheel inside throws up the 
spokes in sharp silhouette, and 
produces odd effects in light and 
shadow on the strong features 
of the huddled-up sleepers. I 
squeeze in and find the coal 
scuttle unoccupied; and this 
being in close proximity to the 
stove, I, too, am soon yawning 
and wriggling about to deter- 
mine the most comfortable posi- 
tion for a snooze. 

In the middle of a lusty 
yawn, however, the skipper 
leans back through the win- 
dow and says something that 
galvanises the sleepers. Every- 
one stands up at once, and 
then begins to crowd out of the 
doorway. 

Both boats have suddenly 
come to life. Our slicker-pants 
hang on a row of nails under 
the after projection of the 
deck-house roof. These are 
hastily pulled on, canvas gloves 
slipped on to the hands, and 
sleeves rolled well up the arm, 
for it is a wet business this 
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fishing. The scene is illumin- 
ated by an acetylene-lamp on 
each boat slung overhead, and 
showing up everything on the 
decks in a hard white light; 
the sea below us, in contrast, 
is blacker than ever, so that 
for a moment it flashes through 
my head that we are floating 
in eternity. 

Ahead of us a green light is 
describing a circle, and the 
engine-room bell rings ‘full 
ahead.’ We tear through the 
water, side by side, until the 
green light moves vertically ; 
we swing round then and bear 
down upon it. Suddenly it 
swings horizontally; there is 
a@ sharp cry from some one 
on board, a short blast from 
the Yanagi V. which is the 


boss boat, the wooden pins 


are knocked out of the fore 
and aft lashings, and we part 
company, full ahead, at a wide 
angle. 

The net, half of which is in 
each boat, tumbles over the 
side like something alive, jerk- 
ing viciously at the piled-up 
cork-line in the stern. The 
lead line, looped on to the 
stout purse-line, is helped over- 
board by hand to prevent 
tangles. In perhaps sixty sec- 
onds the decks are clear and 
the Yanagi V. is on the other 
side of us; she throws us a 
line and we make fast tempor- 
arily. The winches, mounted 
in the bows of each boat, now 
get to work and haul in the 
purse-line, thus making the 
net into an immense bag or 
purse. 

Whilst this is going on, a 
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tarpaulin is dropped over the 
stern to cover the rudder and 
propeller, for obvious reasons, 
and the cork-line made fast to 
a cleat at the base of the mast 
until the ends of the net are 
hauled on board. 

The human machine now goes 
into action. Sundry ropes are 
hauled in, and at last the 
edge of the net is lying over 
the bulwarks; the cork-line is 
taken off the cleat, and the 
coil started in its ‘old place 
at the stern. The cork-line is 
my job, and I seize hold of 
it and haul ‘like the ‘devil; 
it comes in a few inches, and 
there are two hundred fathoms 
of it! 

Along the bulwarks the crew 
line up and seize hold of the 
web. The chant begins— 


** Yarni goy ! 
Sesqui sarnis 
Yoi tanaris 
Yarni goy ! 
Yarni goy !” 


We sing in varying harmony, 


punctuating it with grunts 
wrung out of us by our exer- 
tions. I haven’t a ghost of a 
notion what it means; but the 
effect produced when chanted 
in the glare of artificial light 
by a crew variously hatted 
and capped, and all clad in 
shiny yellow oilskins, looking 
like a chorus of pantomime 
sailors, swaying backwards and 
forwards, pulling with every 
ounce, is something that hovers 
precariously between the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous. 

There is no starting off at 
a terrific pace and gradually 

2A 
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easing off; the pace starts 
with the first handful of web 
and continues until the scow 
is alongside. From time to 
time, the lashing between the 
boats is eased off until it is 
cast off altogether and we lie 
bow on to each other. 

By this time the scow has 
been brought up by a powerful 
boat and a portion of the cork- 
line made fast along the entire 
length of one side. At last a 
triangle is formed by the two 
boats, with the scow as its 
base; and the water within it 
is alive with darting phos- 
phorescent forms. I now drop 
the cork-line as there is no 
more to pull in, move up to the 
bows and grab hold of the web. 

The chant changes its note, 
as this is a heavier pull. 
Gradually the net comes up, 
and the water becomes first a 
churned-up, spluttering froth, 
and then a solid silvery, slither- 
ing mass of herring. We now 
put on our slicker-coats and 
the dirty work begins. Lining 
the side of the scow with two 
men to each brail-net, we dig 
in to the mass and tumble 
them in, all slime, scales, and 
splutter. Twenty minutes or 
so sees the job over, and a 
bucket or two of sea water 
takes the taste of raw herring 
out of our mouth. 


BREAKFAST 


For anyone for whom his 
doctor has ordered plenty of 
fresh air and a fish diet, this 
camp of ours would be highly 


The scow goes off into the 
darkness and the Yanagi Vy, 
and Yanagi III. become 
Siamese twins once more, 
We fill the deck-house again, 
but we are all fairly wide 
awake by now. The buffoon 
of the party is a stout fellow 
in a tight navy-blue jersey 
who wears a black felt with 
@ prodigiously tall crown and 
equally narrow brim. His voice 
is comically querulous, but it 
is all good nature and his sallies 
are always greeted with loud 
laughter. When he becomes 
too uproarious, however, he is 
promptly sat on and pum- 
melled by his son, a fresh youth 
of about eighteen. 

For an hour or so we cruise 
on, wheeling, backing, always 
keeping the green light within 
easy distance. Gradually the 
squares of window are filled 
with grey—grey sea and grey 
sky, divided by the darker 
grey of the islands. It is the 
bitter hour before dawn when, 
I take it, it is hardest to find 
the fish. 

The Yanagi V. gives a shrill 
whistle and we head for camp 
at full speed. Our oilskins 
come off and hang in their 
place, and we all look forward 
to the next item on the business 
sheet of the day—breakfast 
number two at 6.30. 


AND AFTER. 


suitable. The shed that I 
occupy during the short inter 
vals of sleep is constructed, 
floor and walls, of No. 3 ship- 
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lap, which allows forgplenty of 
yentilation ; and then, but for 
the time occupied in eating, 
the rest of the day (and part 
of the night) is certainly spent 
au grand air. 

For breakfast number two 
there is a choice of herring, 
fresh or smoked, and usually 
salmon, dog or spring. There 
is, of course, always rice, four 
pails of excellently cooked rice 
which forms the base of every 
meal in the day. 

Fond as I am of the silvery 
herring, I feel that to meet it 
at every turn, alive or cooked, 
is more than my narrow up- 
bringing has trained me for. 
I have brought over some of 
my home-cured bacon, and at 
first had some difficulty in 
persuading the damsels in neat 
alpaca, white mob caps, and 
unwieldy gum-boots, who pre- 
side over the cook pots, to 
allow me to cut it myself. On 
my first appearance after the 
atrival of the bacon, I was 
greeted (with smiles) by one 
of the trio laden with a plate 
piled high with enough of the 
late lamented pig to feed a 
family for a week. In thick- 
ness, too, the slabs of it might 
have been compared with the 
shiplap mentioned above. 

Being of a degenerate race 
that has to use several cumber- 
some implements to feed itself 
With instead of two delicate 
sticks of bamboo, I am provided 
with knife, fork and spoon, 
several plates and bowls and 
& cup, all for me to make a 
tess of. 


My demonstration of how 
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we English cut and cook the 
indispensable part of our break- 
fast is greeted variously with 
incredulous exclamations and 
giggles from the three cooks, 
and mild curiosity from sundry 
others who gather round, and 
who have to eat their meals 
on their feet, owing to lack of 
sitting space when we are all 
in at the same time. 

Breakfast, or any meal for 
that matter, is eaten in record 
time, each meal seeming to 
break anew all established 
records, and I am left struggling 
with a round of toast and a 
steaming cup of tea. There is 
no violent hurry this time, for 
the next job is to unload the 
morning catch, and for that 
everyone rolls up as he feels 
inclined. 

Apparently, if a button has 
come off an important part of 
one’s pants, one sews it on first 
and then strolls down to what 
at first appears to be a scene 
of men in the last spasms 
of desperation, working very 
feverishly against time, tide, or 
the threat of death. One gets 
used to the sight however, 
and, once an actor in the 
frantic scene, soon becomes 
imbued with the same spirit 
of dire necessity to empty the 
scow in impossible time or die 
in the attempt. 

After a cigarette I shuffle 
out, for the planking of the 
wharf is slippery with scales, 
and one soon learns a sort of 
mummy shuffle as the safest 
method of progression. The 
scene of strife is in full swing 
and as I go I pick up a net, 
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something like a shallow land- 
ing net, with a four-foot handle, 
and let myself down ‘carefully 
into the scow. 

For the next half-hour or so 
the calories that I have so 
carefully charged myself with 
at breakfast evaporate rapidly. 
The pace is terrific and the 
time is kept by a monotonous 
chant in two keys— 


“Yo sass! (tenor) 
Yo sass! (bass) 


it goes. Luckily the tide is 
fairly high and the wharf is 
not so far above our heads as 
it sometimes is. The herring 
are about a foot deep in the 
bottom of the scow, and there 
are about a dozen of us heaving 
them out with the long-handled 
scoops. At intervals others 
shuffle up from the bunk-house 
and arrive on the scene with 
more scoops and a wooden road- 
scraper or two. 


Above us the 


is about ten feet wide. Then 
come the salting tanks, each 
holding about ten tons of fish 
and running nearly the whole 
length of the wharf, some 
150 feet or so. There are two 
rows of these tanks, one on 
each side of the wharf, and the 
space between them, about 
30 feet, is piled with bags of 
salt and empty boxes ready 
to receive the fish. All this 
part is roofed in, and the tie 
timbers that span the structure 
are festooned with spare pieces 
of net, lead lines, and rope 
of various thickness. 
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portion of the wharf, where 
the herring are now piling up, 
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The later arrivals, with the 
same chant, now begin to fling 
the herring into one of the 
tanks. One man, on the other 
side, is kept busy distributing 
salt all over them with a broad 
shovel as they come. In 4 
wonderfully short time the 
tank is full, and the man with 
the wooden scraper is pushing 
the last few fish left into a heap 
for the convenience of the men 
with the scoops. 

There is apparently nothing 
more to be done this morning 
as the tides are not propitious 
until later on, so we shuffle 
back to our warm stoves and 
read, or sleep, or mend holes in 
our clothes until the tinkle of 
@ bell tells us that once again 
it is time to eat. 

With alarm I learn from the 
cook-house clock that it is still 
only ten o’clock, and that this 
meal, which may be ‘called 
lunch, in the good old days 
would have been merely 4 
rather late breakfast. 

Lunch then runs its course 
with the accustomed speed. 
There is a very excellent vege 
table stew which, with a dash of 
soy and a ladle of rice, gives 
one the feeling that, however 
strenuous the haul in the after- 
noon, on top of this we wil 
certainly be able to do it. 

There is, too, a species of 
broad bean, cold and cooked i 
sugar, to which I am vey 
partial; it tastes for all the 
world like the marron glacé of 
pleasant Christmas memory. | 
am busy with this marron 
bean as the cook-house begins 
empty once more. 
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Before I have reached the end 
of the wharf the twin boats have 
cast off; but I have learnt to 
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be agile in thigh-boots by now, 
and they don’t leave me behind 
this time. 


OUT FOR THE DAY. 


I imagine that the sun is 
doing its best to impart some of 
its warmth, but the season is all 
wrong for warm suns; and, 
besides, a light but penetrating 
breeze from the north has 
apparently made up its mind 
to keep to the schedule of 
bleak October, whatever else 
the sun may be doing. 

As we swing heavily away 
from the end of the wharf the 
lighter craft, being quicker on 
their feet, are already a few 
hundred yards ahead of us, and 
the tow-boat is busy trying to 
wake up the sluggish scow and 
tellit that it’s fishing time again. 

Sitting on the lee side of the 
deck-house and well clad in 
thick sweater and a heavy 
coat, I can almost imagine 
that the sun, after all, has 
succeeded in its benign en- 
deavour. Still, the light pow- 
dering on the distant blue of 
the mountains is a good deal 
lower than it was a day or two 
ago. But when we make a 
turn at the end of the island I 
shift quickly enough to keep 
the deck-house between me and 
that deceptive breeze that seems 
80 innocent as to make only the 
barest ripple on the water. 

I reckon it out that by the 
time I’m cold the stove inside 
will be well under way, and the 
coal-scuttle will probably still 
be vacant. But I do not take 


into consideration the sight that 
meets my eye when I finally 
come to the conclusion that the 
sun, after all, is shirking its 
duty, and that a red-hot stove 
is worth half a dozen suns any 
day. 

With the joyful anticipation 
of getting almost warmer than 
I can bear, I push aside the 
sliding door and see the stout 
joker on the floor in a suppliant 
attitude, with his head bowed 
on the knees of his son. And 
I ask you—if you had seen in 
that boy’s hand a pair of small 
tweezers and the keen look in 
his eye as he pored over the 
head of his parent, and you 
had come through a great war 
in which such scenes were not 
infrequent—I ask you, what 
would you have thought ? 

I back out into the north 
breeze and involuntarily begin 
to scratch my scalp. Here, 
think I, some decision must 
immediately be taken. The 
situation is desperate. And, in 
my consternation, and urged 
by a subconscious thought that 
I am still cold, I step over into 
the Yanagi V. to sit by the 
warmth of their stove and think 
it out. 

On squeezing in I find to 
my horror that the same opera- 
tion is here, too, in full swing. 
Some one has pushed the door 
to behind me, and I am an 
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unwilling spectator. But, as I 
look, relief surges through me, 
wave on wave, and I burst out 
laughing. 

The operator in this cabin 
evidently thinks that I am 
laughing at him ; he grins, and 
holds up in his tweezers a short 
grey hair from the close-cropped 
head in his knees. ‘“‘ Him—old 
—no like white hair,” he 
explains. 

This, then, is merely the 
ancient game of fighting back 
old age; but I do not feel 
equal to explaining in words of 
one syllable our belief that for 
every grey hair pulled out two 
will appear in its place. When 
the opportunity arrives I 
squeeze out of the cabin and 
enter again, without fear or 
prejudice, into my own deck- 
house, which is less crowded and 
considerably warmer. 

All the other camps are out, 
and as I happen to glance 
through the window I see two 
boats part company to the south 
of us, circle and meet where their 
fish finder stands up waving his 
hat in a small white dinghy. 
This is a signal for all to 
gather round. Herring-hog and 
messenger boats from all the 
other camps make for the spot 
at full speed and circle outside 
the ring of corks. 

Another dinghy is adrift, 
and we get into our oilskins 
in anticipation. Yet another 
dinghy drops astern of its gas- 
boat and signals at once. Two 
fine diesel-driven boats, which 
have been racing down, fly 
apart, the net tearing over the 


side in noble style. 


What has happened to our 
man? At last he gets into his 
dinghy and takes off his hat; 
but the man in the second 
dinghy is very close to him, and 
is already waving his hat franti- 
cally. We knock out our lash- 
ing-pins and our net starts to 
drag in the water as, with a 
roar of engines and a howl of 
derision from the crews, two 
rakish and disreputable-looking 
boats cut in front of us with a 
hundred feet or so of net already 
down. 

We slow up and pull our net 
in again; and remarks ar 
passed which I cannot, of 
course, understand, but the 
meaning thereof, by _ their 
vehemence, can at least guess. 
By this time there are five 
nets in the water; we back 
away and stand on our tip 
toes to pounce quickly. 

At last our man has found 
another school, and in a couple 
of minutes we have circled 
round it, and the winches are 
grinding at the heavy purse 
line. The breeze begins to 
flatten out the circle of corks, 
and our two satellites hook on 
to the line quickly before it 
has had time to become it- 
volved, holding it thus spread 
out until we have most of the 
net safe on board the seine 
boats. 

The catch is a small one—of 
about two tons,—but there is 
immense excitement over it 28 
the bag of the purse begins to 
come in. There are loud cries 
of “‘ Ika, ika,’’ and looking over 
the side I see that amongst the 
herring are a large number of 
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squid, varying from three inches 
in length to about ten. These 
are a huge delicacy, and for 
the rest of the afternoon the 
deck-house stoves in both boats 
reek of fried squid—eyes, ten- 
tacles, and all. 

I may make a note here that 
the eye of a squid is just as 
repulsive when cooked as it 
is in its native state. A dull 
silver lozenge with a dull black 
blob in the middle of it might 
be all right for somebody’s 
trade-mark, but as an eye it 
is ghoulish in its divorce from 
nature. 

We proceed to cruise up 
and down the grounds, wheeling 
and backing monotonously, but 
the fish do not seem to be 
running well. The fat man 
leans up in his corner and 
dozes; but in our deck-house 
it is a dangerous thing to do— 
to doze in full daylight,—and 
for the fat man too, of all 
people, as he is the universal 
butt. 
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It is not long before some 
one lifts off the lid of the stove 
and carefully blackens his finger 
on the underneath part of it. | 
This is then transmitted to the 
tip of the fat man’s nose; he 
comes out of his doze, and by 
the general applause realises 
that once again some one has 
put it across him. The culprit 
is soon discovered, and there is 
a short scuffle, more applause, 
and resource to a rag and a 
bucket of water. 

There is often further retali- 
ation with more stove black, 
mixed with a small percentage 
of engine oil—this when a 
favourable opportunity lends 
itself. Suddenly we wheel 
round and make off at full 
speed. Looking out we see 
that we are heading for home. 
Off come our oilskins and 
hang on their row of nails; 
we become boisterous, for we 
know now that nothing further 
lies between us and our next 
meal. 


THE EVENING HAUL. 


Supper coincides as closely 
a possible with the time that 
we arrive back, usually about 
430 p.m. But all meal times 


are highly elastic. We go to 
bed, for instance, never know- 
ing whether we will be 
awakened at 2 a.m. for early 
breakfast, at 4 a.m. to go out 
for a couple of hours on an 
empty stomach, or be allowed 
to sleep on blissfully until 
7.30, to amble into the cook- 
house at a normal hour. 


Everything depends on the 
tides and the weather; and as 
good weather is pretty scarce 
at this time of year, I can 
guarantee that a very full use 
is made of all that the 'gods 
send. At 4.30, 5.30, or 6.30, 
then, we have supper. 

Supper is like all other meals ; 
there are the inevitable rice 
pails, alternated down the table 
with steaming bowls of a species 
of soup, also based on rice. 
Among the pails and the steam- 
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ing bowls are dishes of various 
pickles, some of my marron 
glacé bean again, and more of 
another kind of bean, black, 
and also cooked in sugar. 

On other nights we have a 
syrupy brown soup, made of 
very small peas, and, after a 
cold, bitter spell outside, this 
hot, exotic concoction goes 
straight to the right place. 

At about 5.30 this evening, 
the weather being propitious, 
we are shuffling once more 
along the slippery wharf to 
where the seine boats are 
moored. Once more the smaller 
boats get off with a flying 
start, and the Jse jerks the 
forty-ton scow into action; 
the twin seine boats wheel 
heavily, and the fleet departs 
again to hunt the unwary 
herring. 

The wind has completely 
dropped, and the pale moon 
in the southern sky seems 
impatient with a day reluctant 
to say “‘ good-night.’ But for 
massive cumuli clouds to the 
north, low on the _ horizon, 
looking like nothing so much 
as the froth on a giant’s beer 
mug, the sky is cloudless. The 
colouring is infinitely delicate ; 
the gentlest pinks and softest 
orange in the west form a 
wonderful background for the 
mass of powdery blue hills, 
definite only in their undulating 
silhouette. 

In the foreground, like a 
vigorous chord struck suddenly 
in the middle of a dreamy love 
passage, a small islet stands, 
its feathery outline filled in 
solidly with the deepest sepia 


that is almost black. The 
smooth sea still retains tintg 
of turquoise from the higher 
parts of the western sky, but 
the ripples that we leave ip 
our wake have all the colour 
of this delicious after-glow of 
sunset reflected in them. 

Slowly the colours fade; a 
dusky tinge steals into the pale 
blue above the orange, deepen- 
ing towards the zenith. In the 
east the moon has a firm hold; 
it is night there already, and 
the western sky has only a few 
more moments. 

A small man with immense 
shoulders and no neck is busy 
filling up the acetylene tanks for 
the flares. Otherwise there is 
no movement on board, every- 
one having settled themselves 
comfortably in the deck-house. 
Whether it is the peace of the 
evening, or the warm content 
occasioned by the hot stove, I 
don’t know, but after a while 
some one begins to sing. Others 
take up the thread of the song 
or join in the chorus, I cannot 
tell which, and I am at once 
filled with sadness. 

The air of that song has some- 
thing heart -breakingly sad 
about it; it seems to express & 
hopeless longing for the wt 
attainable; its cadences fall 
and peter out, starting with 
verve and dying away as if the 
singer had suddenly realised that 
this was a futile world where 
ideals were like the sunset, 
gone when you wished them to 
stay for ever. 

It makes me think over all 
the sins of omission I have 
committed in my life; and, a8 
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Stevenson says in one of his 
letters, the sins of omission are 
really the only sins; I become, 
as I say, very sad. But the 
gloom is soon dispelled by the 
raucous voice of the skipper, 
who, possibly feeling that a new 
note wants sounding, begins to 
bellow some apparently humor- 
ous and ribald ditty, for every 
one at once begins to howl 
with laughter. 

One brave lad, in a pseudo- 
serious tone, begins to remon- 
strate with the singer; but 
this skipper of ours bears a 
very close resemblance to the 
prints of the fierce old-time 
Japanese warriors: he is rather 
thin-lipped and has a battleship 
jaw. There is a rough-house 
immediately, more jeers, and 
suggestions for treating the 
venturesome lad who is now 


on the floor with the skipper 


sitting on his chest. Finally, 
his face is well blacked from the 
éverhandy stove, and he is then 
allowed to go. 

If I remember my Latin 
aright, I think there was a good 
old proverb which said, ‘ Ne 
loqui gubernatori,”’ but in our 
ship they’ve never heard of it ; 
every one seems capable of 
steering, and the helmsman is 
the last person to refrain from 
joining in the general conversa- 
tion. If he leaves the wheel to 
8crag some one he does so with 
perfect safety, as the nearest 
man not involved in the mélée 
takes on his duties as a matter 
of course. 

We have reached the fishing 
grounds again, and the scene 
may be compared, not un- 
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favourably, with Southampton 
Water on a busy night. The 
lights from a few scattered 
houses, and the intermittent 
glare of the lighthouse ashore, 
mingle with the moving vari- 
ously coloured lights of the 
fishing fleet. 

The three masthead lights in 
front of us denote the Van- 
couver car ferry coming through 
Porlier Pass on her daily trip ; 
two more lights, mast high, with 
a solitary light a long way 
behind it, give notice to all 
herring fishers that the Stormer, 
with a long boom of logs, will 
soon be in their midst. 

I lean against the deck-house 
and dream of Southampton 
Water, as the comparison has 
occurred to me. I compare 
this free and easy ship, where 
one can wander about at will, 
where there are no forbidden 
corners, where every job gets 
done because everyone knows 
every job there is to do, with 
the boat that I was on then. 
I was green, I'll admit, and it 
was my first cruise in a yacht, 
and I didn’t enjoy it as much 
as I had expected. 

The captain, genial enough 
ashore, became an _ irascible 
tyrant afloat. I remember the 
shame that made my ears 
tingle when I hauled mightily 
on the topping lift instead of the 
peak halyard, ‘“‘ Not that one, 
you d—— fool ” Dash it 
all, it makes me blush even 
now ! 

I am awakened out of these 
reveries by the inmates of 
the deck-house, who pour sud- 
denly out of the narrow door 
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and scramble into their oil- 
skins. Looking ahead, I see 
our green light waving in a 
left-hand circle. 

The catch is about two tons ; 
four men get into the scow 
and brail in the fish, while the 
tarpaulins are drawn off the 
rudders and the boats lashed 
together again. 

Before I have time for a full 
pipe our net runs out again, and 
then for a third time in quick 
succession. Each catch is about 
the same, and the scow has a 
slight lean as the Ise drops 
astern of us. For an hour more 
we cruise about, but there is 
nothing doing, and we head for 
camp for the last time to-day. 

On approaching camp the 
Yanagi V. gives two long blasts 
from her air-compressor. This 
is a signal for the youth in our 
boat to perform on our whistle, 
which he usually does until his 
arm is tired. Any one feeling 
like it then takes a pull at the 
cord. The Yanagi V., not to be 
outdone, pulls her cord and 
makes it fast somewhere, which 
results in a long, full-throated 





blast, dying away into an um. 
earthly moan like an expiring 
pig. 

Nobody minds. We have 
long since exhausted the supply 
of fuel that we stoked into onr. 
selves at supper. There ig g 
steaming meal waiting for us in 
the cook-house; and didn’t we 
give the cooks a huge basket of 
squid this afternoon ? 

And now I will admit, with. 
out a blush, that squid stew 
takes a lot of beating. Keep 
your truffles and your pété d& 
foie gras, and give me a sliced 
squid, cut into narrow strips 
and fried until tender in sugar, 
with a dash of soy. Mix withit 
some pieces of spring salmon 
and a sliced cabbage head— 


‘¢ Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And half suspected, animate the 
whole.” 


And if you don’t ladle out for 
yourself from the smoking 
pan a large second helping, I 
recommend that you have re 
course at once to Dr Chase and 
his aids to appetite. And 0, 
as Pepys says, to bed. 
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SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 





GEORGE GISSING. 


BY ELLEN GISSING. 


WHEN I look back many 
years and think how much has 
been written about my brother 
from time to time, I cannot 
put ask myself whether these 
writers have not, in almost 
every case, dwelt too much 
upon his years of poverty ; 
whether they have not given 
them a position of undue promi- 
nence in relation to the rest of 
his life. The years of his 
struggle to gain a footing in 
literature—from about 1876 to 
1883—were the only ones which 
he spent in actual poverty and 
privation. The latter came 
upon him solely as the result 
of his desire to be free to 
follow the bent of his nature, 
without being a burden to his 
own people. His home and 
school life were quite normal, 
but the disastrous ending of 
his college career threw him 
off the beaten track at a very 
early age. His desire to be 
free and to map out life for 
himself, using the artistic 
powers he felt within him, 
overpowered every other con- 
sideration. What were food 
and raiment to him, if only he 
could satisfy the other parts 
of his nature? One tries to 
imagine what my brother's 
life would have been, even 
after his sad failure at Man- 
chester, if he had been con- 
tent to go straight ahead with 


his work of school-teaching, to 
which he was commended by 
kind friends when he first went 
to America. He had a great 
gift for teaching, and at first 
entered with keenness into his 
new life. But the fatal rest- 
lessness, and the desire to 
attain immediately what could 
only be attained by patience 
and by keeping in check his 
longing for a wider life, ruined 
that fresh beginning, and drove 
him, whilst still abroad, into 
sad straits of poverty. He left 
America, and entered upon a 
life of literary struggle in 
London. 

If my brother had, on his 
return from America, gone back 
to his own home and applied 
himself to some definite work, 
by which he could have gained 
a livelihood, would he, one 
asks oneself, have found any 
happiness in so doing? At 
that stage of his life would 
such a thing have been pos- 
sible? He would have felt 
himself to be in a cage with 
iron bars. Those around could 
have done little, however great 
their desire, to help one who 
felt himself thus fettered. 

I remember very well the 
time when suddenly a cloud 
overshadowed our home. All 
I knew then, as a child of 
eight, was that something sad 
had happened to George, for 
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I can still see my mother sitting 
in silent tears by the fire on 
her return from a journey, the 
purport of which I did not 
know. ‘Tears on the part of 
one whom we suppose to have 
power to set all things right 
strikes a chill to the heart of a 
child. From that moment a 
cloud seemed to hang about 
the brother of whom I had 
thought so much. I did not 
talk about him, because I felt 
instinctively that something so 
dark and mysterious had hap- 
pened that I must not even 
inquire into it. 

-In my mind all seems to be 
a blank until the night of 
George’s return home from 
America, and that I can only 
dimly recall. A dark shadow 
still hung about everything, 
and all I knew was that he was 
going off to London. After a 
time, as far as we at home 
were concerned, things began 
gradually to brighten on 
account of my brother’s deter- 
mination to hide the extreme 
hardships which he was facing 
in his efforts to get a footing 
in literature. So much has 
been made of this period of 
his life that it would be need- 
less for me to add any further 
words on the subject, even 
were I anxious to do so. It 
was at that time that his 
brother William, though a 
couple of years his younger, 
took upon himself to share all 
his troubles and difficulties, 
and to bring him the ines- 
timable blessing of real sym- 
pathy. The letters which 
George wrote to myself and 
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my sister in 1880 (when he 
had only been two and a half 
years in London) are still pre- 
served. They are full of fun, 
and tell of many an amusi 
incident. From that time on- 
wards there was a continual 
flow of correspondence, increas- 
ing in seriousness a8 we grew 
older, and particularly urging 
us to a careful reading of the 
best books. 

I remember well the extreme 
pleasure he took in planning 
for me (then eighteen years old) 
to come and pay him a visit in 
London. He was in a flat near 
Regent’s Park. This flat is 
described pretty accurately in 
New Grub Street. He had 
several friends in London then 
and quite a number of social 
engagements. His great de- 


light was in the thought that 


he would take me round to 
all the interesting sights of 
London, and show them to me 
in his own way,—a delight 
which I myself shared in no 
small degree. He came to 
Wakefield to fetch me, and 4 
very happy journey we had, 
with all kinds of pleasant sur- 
prises at the end. A kind 
friend of his had made the 
sitting-room in his flat de 
lightful with flowers, and i 
the same room stood a piano, 
which had been hired by my 
brother in order that we might 
enjoy some music together. 
The carrying of it up so many 
flights of stairs must have 
been no slight work for the 
men. Then came the sight 
seeing,—the Tower, Westmil- 
ster Abbey, St Paul’s, and 
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many old out - of - the - way 
houses where great men had 
lived; everything was filled 
with a living interest because 
of my brother’s intimate know- 
ledge of history. In the even- 
ing were concerts (Madame 
Albani was at her best then) ; 
we caught Sims Reeves in his 
last appearance ; we saw Irving 
and Ellen Terry in ‘ Olivia,’ 
during which there were few 
dry eyes in the theatre (the 
then Prince of Wales was sit- 
ting in the royal box that 
night, I remember); we went 
to the ‘ Mikado,’ then running 
for the first time at the Savoy. 
In addition to these we lunched 
and dined out with George’s 
different friends. But for the 
fact that here and there among 
our festivities would come that 
haunting depression which so 
often attacked my brother— 
those times when he could not 
hide that strange mental suf- 
fering so often his—all passed 
off very happily, and just as 
he had planned. Of these 
moments I was keenly con- 
scious, though equally con- 
scious that no living soul could 
afford any comfort. I was 
eighteen and he was twenty- 
eight, but in looking back I 
think of him as a man of 
forty. 

I remember very vividly a 
holiday that we (my mother, 
my sister, and myself) took 
with George at Seascale, on 
the Cumberland coast, in 1888. 
I can clearly recall a certain 
day when he and I were 
sitting by the sea talking of 
Many things. It was just 
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before a friend’s marriage, and 
he spoke of his inability to 
imagine anyone venturing to 
undertake the responsibility of 
such a step. How anyone 
dared to enter upon a life so 
full of uncertainty, if they had 
work in life to pursue, was, he 
said, a mystery to him. His 
second marriage took place 
but a year or two afterwards. 
There was always a friendly 
discussion on that holiday as 
to whether our day’s expedi- 
tion should be by the sea or 
inland towards the mountains. 
George’s vote was always in 
favour of the mountains, and 
he was not satisfied until he 
and I one day took a great 
tramp round the foot of Scafell, 
losing the track and having 
to struggle along for some 
miles through bracken up to 
our waists, ending up in the 
afternoon at the little village 
of Strands in brilliant sunshine. 
Strangely enough a happy wed- 
ding party was then holding 
its festivities on the village 
green. 

When the youngest of us 
reached the age of twenty-one, 
and my father’s large library 
was divided among us, George 
was not able to house the 
number of books that would 
have fallen to his share; but 
there were four sets of works 
which he felt he must have 
with him, and these were,—a 
folio copy of Hogarth (with 
illustrations), a very large illus- 
trated copy of Don Quixote, 
a De Quincey in fourteen vol- 
umes, and five or six volumes 
of Browning. In Hogarth in 
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his earlier days he took a grim 
delight, which I could in no 
way share. I remember, too, 
that his enjoyment of the 
admirable prose of De Quincey 
never failed. I can recall how, 
later on, when he used to stay 
with us for long periods, he 
used to make Homer real to 
my sister and myself by trans- 
lating it straight from the 
Greek. I can’ still hear the 
intonation of his voice as he 
read, never seeming to pause 
for a word, generally standing 
with his head thrown back, 
the light falling on his auburn 
hair, and his eyes sparkling 
with enjoyment. To hear the 
‘Odyssey ’ read as he read it 
was to be enabled to enter into 
its true spirit; very different 
did it sound from the cold 
pages of a translation. 

My brother had often looked 
forward to the day when he 
could take my sister and myself 
to Paris, and at last, in April 
1890, the opportunity came. 
Many were the plans made and 
often were the interesting things 
to be seen spoken of. He had 
written in a letter to me, “By 
the Dieppe way the railway 
journey in France is both shorter 
and more interesting than by the 
other way. We shall go through 
Rouen in the light of early 
morning.” But as far as this 
part of the tour was concerned, 
my brother must certainly have 
been disappointed. Coming to 
our cabin early in the morning 
(we had crossed by night), and 
expecting to find his sisters 
refreshed and ready for the 


day’s journey, he found wy 
both in a very sorry plight, 
after six hours on a rough seg 
(we had tossed about outside 
the harbour for a couple*of 
hours, unable to land). [| 
think it had never struck him 
that anyone could be much 
affected by such a sea. I can 
see his anxious face now as he 
stood there waiting to take 
us on shore; it was clear that 
he realised well enough that 
in spite of our efforts to the 
contrary, “ Rouen in the light 
of early morning” would not 
have much charm for us that 
day. But for this first mishap, 
everything passed off excel- 
lently. My brother, always so 
thoughtful, smoothed out all 
difficulties, and planned every- 
thing for our comfort. 

What did we do during that 
fortnight? The first morning 
(and many of the following 
days) we passed among the 
pictures of the Louvre. On 
the same day we visited Notre 
Dame; walked through the 
gardens of the Luxembourg, 
where the chestnuts were fully 
out ; then on to the Panthéon, 
which especially interested my 
brother. The day proved en- 
tirely sunless, a fact which 
caused great lamentations on 
his part. On the other hand, 
when we visited Pére Lachaise 
the day was one of lovely sun- 
shine, and my brother revelled 
in the fresh beauty of the 
trees as he sought for the tombs 
which he wanted specially to 
show us. Among them I re 
member were the tombs of La 
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Fontaine, Moliére, Rachel, 
Chopin, Cherubini, Rossini, and 
Alfred de Musset. My brother 
did not find a cemetery a 
gloomy place, and certainly it 
would have been surprising if 
he had done so amid the fresh 
green trees, flowers, and sun- 
shine of Pére Lachaise that 
day. Later we visited the 
Montmartre Cemetery to see 
Heine’s grave and that of 
Théophile Gautier. Around the 
latter birds were singing ex- 
quisitely, and my _ brother 
pointed out the verse on the 
tomb— 


“ Loiseau s’en va, la feuille tombe, 
Lamour s’éteint, car c’est lhiver. 
Petit oiseau, viens sur ma tombe 
Chanter quand l’arbre sera vert.” 


Of course, there were visits 
to Napoleon’s Tomb, the Odéon, 
and La Sainte Chapelle, the 
latter being a great favourite 
with my brother; he rejoiced 
especially in the wonderful 
stained glass. One day we 
drove out to Versailles, and 
spent many hours wandering 
about the old palace, but heavy 
rains speedily drove us out of 
the gardens. Rain indeed 
seemed to favour Paris during 
our stay, making the clearness 
of the few fine spring days 
only the brighter. 

George’s hope was that our 
next expedition together should 
be to Italy. He intended to 
show us everything of interest 
in Rome, the very centre of 
his thoughts, and which he 
himself had visited in 1888 ; 
but the hoped-for opportunity 
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never came, for his second mar- 
riage in 1891 brought with it 
too many responsibilities. 

My brother’s little sketches 
when in interesting places were 
always good!; he had, in fact, 
a considerable gift for drawing, 
and might have achieved much 
if he had had the opportunity 
of cultivating it. Some carica- 
tures which he drew at the age 
of fourteen, and which are 
beside me as I write, barely 
escaped destruction. They were 
George’s efforts (when in a 
scornful mood) to express his 
opinions regarding the inter- 
ests and occupations of his 
two younger brothers. My 
mother has often told us how 
she only just managed to rescue 
them from the flames, so angry 
were the two thus caricatured. 
In fairness to George, I must 
add that he also drew a carica- 
ture of himself, which was far 
more hideous than those of 
his brothers. My mother suc- 
ceeded in rescuing all three, 
and the sight of the one which 
George had intended to repre- 
sent himself should, I think, 
have taken from his brothers’ 
minds any sting of bitterness 
caused by his grotesque re- 
presentations of themselves. 
Beneath each of the pictures of 
his brothers, the young carica- 
turist has written the following 
amusing set of verses, which 
express his characteristic scorn 
for those who do not read good 
literature. It should be noted 
that the ages of George’s two 
brothers at this date were 
eleven and thirteen respectively. 
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His own spelling has been 
retained. 


** See here a foolish fellow sat, 
Who all his life does waste, 

To reason deaf, yet always he 
To senseless sport will haste. 


His literature though small is low, 
Good books he does despise, 

For see—beneath the table, torn, 
The precious volume lies. 


His walls with printed trash are hung, 
One picture yet is there, 

Split with a blow, and o’er the frame 
The spider makes its lair. 


To botany he does aspire, 
But yet with small success— 
But let us from this picture turn, 
Of sloth and foolishness. 


Another foolish boy behold, 
Engrossed with silly aims 

With tools, the which he cannot use, 
Himself and table laims. 


And all his precious time he spends 
In vain desire and toils, 

And yet he nought accomplishes} 
But all his clothing spoils. 


Take warning from this dreadfull sight, 
Nor asses imitate, 

Instructive, useful books do read, 
Then all the rest may wait. ° 


G.R.G. July 1871.” 


My brother represents him- 
self as a hideous, round-backed 
figure sitting on a high stool, 
and leaning over a very small 
table on which a large volume 
is open entitled ‘ Ossian.’ Near 
to him, on the floor, is a pot of 
jam with a spoon sticking out 
of it; a bill is hanging on the 
wall, which says ‘ Reduction 
in price, Apricot—5/- p. pot.’ 
On the same wall hang other 
notices: one, ‘Excursion to 
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Roman Road,’ another, ‘ Vote 
for no walks.’ A bunch of 
keys is hanging on a nail with 
the words ‘non tangendum’ 
attached. A ragged-looking vol- 
ume, entitled ‘ Martin Rattler,’ 
hangs on the wall, with the 
words above ‘For the fire” 
In the room stands an easel 
bearing an unfinished picture, 
and at the foot are laid a 
pallet and paint brushes. Near 
to these is a tall pile of books, 
the bottom one of which is very 
large and labelled ‘ Hogarth.’ 
On the wall near-by hangs a 
scroll inscribed with the word 
‘Perseverance,’ and not far 
away @ box, with a bill attached 
to it, on which is written ‘100 
handkerchiefs, £5-2-6.’ My 
brother had at that time a 
great capacity for destroying 
handkerchiefs, to which this 
last item refers; also a re 
markable fondness for jam. 
His enthusiasm for Hogarth 
had already been aroused, 
hence the large volume at the 
bottom of the pile of books. 
The inscription ‘ Perseverance, 
placed near these books, is 
significant as referring to the 
extraordinary persistence which, 
even at that early age, char- 
acterised his reading and studies 
in general. 

When George came to stay 
with us in Wakefield, or in the 
country, he was generally rather 
an object of curiosity. i 
would certainly not have beet 
the case to-day ; but in those 
days his rather long hair, soft 
felt hat, and loose clothes 
induced passers-by to give % 
second glance, for there wa 
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something rather out of the 
common about his appearance. 
I wonder why my brother dis- 
covered earlier than most other 
men that the soft felt hat was 
the most comfortable. I cannot 
say that the long hair was an 
equal advantage, for I re- 
member my brother telling us 
that once at a garden. party on 
a breezy day, as he raised his 
hat on coming forward to be 
introduced to one of the ladies 
present, a sudden gust of wind 
disordered his hair and caused 
him not a little embarrassment. 
Certainly the style of hair and 
of hat was peculiarly suited to 
himself, and it would be im- 
possible to imagine him with 
closely cut hair and hard bowler, 
such as were then in fashion. 

As a cure for his tendency 
to lung trouble, my brother was 
advised to go to a sanatorium, 
where excessive feeding was 
the prescribed régime. He 
came to spend a short time 
with us at Ilkley after this 
treatment. I can see him now 
in an enormously thick and 
long overcoat and a white scarf, 
walking with us very slowly 
up the hills. He had put on 
much weight, and was wholly 
different in appearance from 
the George we had known. 
He felt greatly hampered by 
this additional weight, which 
far from suited him. This 
was a mere passing phase, and 
when we met again he looked 
more like his old self, and had, 
indeed, regained much of his 
former vigour. 

Another side of my brother’s 
character came out when he 
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brought his little boy Walter, 
then four years old, to live 
with us at Wakefield. He was 
wholly wrapped up in him, 
and it was a sore trial for 
him to feel that the two must 
live apart. The fact of his 
studying every whim and fancy 
of the boy naturally produced 
difficulties. I can recall clearly 
his expression of distraction and 
misery when trouble arose and 
he found that he had no power 
to control him. The two had 
spent many happy hours to- 
gether, and to see the small 
boy hand-in-hand with his 
father, chatting merrily and 
asking again and again for the 
name of some flower by the 
wayside, was to see my brother 
wholly absorbed and satisfied. 
When he found himself back 
in his home at Epsom without 
his son there was a sad blank. 
“I miss the little lad griev- 
ously,” he noted in his diary 
at that date; and again, even 
though absorbed in the be- 
ginning of a new; novel, he 
wrote, “ Ah, but how I miss 
my ‘dear ‘little son.” His 
younger son was then only an 
infant in arms, but in every 
letter he talked of him and 
noted his progress. No man 
could have had a deeper devo- 
tion to his children, for he was 
constantly thinking out what 
would be best for them. Later 
on, when his health became so 
uncertain, he often told me of 
wakeful hours of the night 
during which he used to ponder 
what he could best plan for the 
future of his boys. It was a 
strange presentiment on my 
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brother’s part which caused 
him to say, so many years 
before’'the Great War, how 
terrible it would be to think 
of a son of his own cut down 
in some barbarous conflict. This 
was the very thing which did 
indeed happen in the case of 
his elder son. 

My brother’s last visit to us 
in Wakefield, in 1901, was par- 
ticularly happy. He was in 
good spirits, enjoyed the re- 
newal of friendship with his 
boy, then eight years old, 
looked infinitely improved in 
health, and had already passed, 
as we then hoped and believed, 
through the troubled waters of 
his life. He was full of plans 


for future work, some of which 
he accomplished but by no 
means all. Letters alone kept 
us in touch with him after 
this, for he was never able to 


come to England again in 
spite of his desire to do so—a 
desire which grew stronger and 
stronger as his health declined. 

In the first week of December 
1903 my brother spoke in a 
letter of not being well, but 
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not as if the trouble were 
serious. Shortly after that, 
however, we heard from his 
wife that he was dangerously 
ill, and a later letter told wy 
that there was very little hope 
of his recovery, a8 it was 
double pneumonia. We waited 
daily for news, and though he 
still lingered, no real hope 
could be entertained. Christ- 
mas came, and our thoughts 
were continually far away in 
that little town at the foot of 
the Pyrenees—St Jean Pied de 
Port—where my brother was 
struggling for life. His son 
Walter was with us, so for 
his sake we tried to keep up 
the usual Christmas festivities, 
Another couple of days passed; 
it was mid-day on 28th Decem- 
ber when the dreaded telegram 
reached us with the news that 
my brother had passed away 
that morning. Strangely 
enough it was on this very 
same date, in the year 1870, 
that George’s own father had 
died, leaving him, then a boy 
of thirteen, to mourn what was 
for him an irreparable loss. 








‘JOB CONTROL’ 


IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY VACUUS VIATOR. 


A Few months ago there was 
a good deal of correspondence 
on an out-of-the-way section of 
the Queensland Government 
railways over a couple of cases 
of whisky, a keg of beer, and 
some groceries which had been 
invoiced but not received. 
After the correspondence had 
gone on for some time, it was 
discovered that the goods had 
never been despatched and 
were still lying in the store of 
the consignor. The carter had 
neglected to ‘lift’ them, but had 
taken the delivery sheet down 
to the. railway depot. The 
checker duly signed for them, 
and the invoice clerk advised 
the receiving station of their 
despatch. The incident is not 
of very much importance, 
except that the subsequent 
proceedings throw a side-light 
on the status of railway em- 
ployees in Queensland. 

The neglect of the checker 
who had signed for goods 
which were never received 
came before the heads of the 
Department. It was felt that 
some notice ought to be taken 
of the matter. It was accord- 
ingly decided that the checker 
should be reduced to the rank of 
porter for six months. The 
checker appealed to the Rail- 
way Appeals Board. He was 
represented by an able ad- 
vocate; evidence was called, 
and the case was argued out at 
length. The Board, after 
spending the best part of a day 
Over the case, upheld the de- 


cision that the case called for 
some notice. It found, how- 
ever, that the penalty was ex- 
cessive, and reduced the period 
of degradation from six to three 
months. 

The case is an instance of 
what is known as ‘ job control.’ 
A railway employee in England, 
who was considered by the 
Divisional Superintendent to 
be incompetent, would be given 
a fortnight’s notice; and that 
would be the end of the matter. 
It is recognised in Great Britain 
that an employer has a right to 
discharge a man who is found 
unsuitable and to engage an- 
other in his place. Not so in 
Australia. Here, in some cases 
at any rate, some men have 
succeeded in establishing free- 
holds in their jobs, and an em- 
ployer who wishes to get rid of 
an unsuitable man is faced with 
an array of litigation in the In- 
dustrial Courts. In some of the 
States it is easier for an em- 
ployer to get a divorce from his 
wife than to ‘sack’ an unsuit- 
able employee. 

One of the underlying causes 
which killed the Commonwealth 
Shipping Line was ‘job con- 
trol.’ The ships in theory be- 
longed to the six million citizens 
of the Australian Common- 
wealth. In effect, the unions to 
which the seamen, stewards, 


and other employees belonged, 


claimed the ships as their 
private property. It was as- 
sumed that the millions sterling 
paid for the ships were written 
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off, and that the whole revenue 
should go in providing wages 
and conditions unknown in any 
other line in the world. There 
were continual squabbles over 
jobs. The unions claimed the 
right to fill vacancies as they 
arose, and it was practically 
impossible for a captain to sack 
@ man no matter how intoler- 
able his conduct became. We 
got a good glimpse, not of 
Socialism, but of Syndicalism— 
the doctrine that each industry 
should be ruled by the em- 
ployees, and State Socialism is 
@ mere blind to induce the tax- 
payer to provide the millions ; 
once the capital is launched, the 
property really belongs to the 
Union bosses; and the repre- 
sentatives of the taxpayers are 
told to get off the grass. In 
some industries ‘job control’ 
is disguised under the more 


specious term of ‘ preference.’ 
The least known form of prefer- 
ence is the provision in some 
awards that preference is to be 
given to returned soldiers. This 
is, and has always been practi- 


cally, a dead letter. There are 
various other ‘ preferences’ in 
operation, and ‘ soldier prefer- 
ence ’ has always to take a back 
seat. Moreover, it is usually 
qualified by the ceteris paribus 
clause. The employer can al- 
ways take up the attitude that 
other things are not equal— 
and, of course, they never are. 
In the old unreformed days 
of pluralities and unrestricted 
patronage in the Church, one 
Bishop is said to have remarked 
to another, “ Well, I do not see 
the objection to “rpg 
@ relative, ceteris 
“ Ceterts paribus be damn 
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was the reply of his colleague. 
If the story is not true, it is 
ben trovato. It is exactly the 
attitude of the unions in 
Australia in regard to prefer- 
ence. Some years ago I was in 
@ mining town in New South 
Wales when a strike took place. 
The men said it was because an 
“Englishman had been taken 
on.” There had been a vacancy 
for a shiftman—that is, a miner 
who is paid by the day. An 
English miner, who had only 
recently come out, called in to 
the office and inquired as to 
the prospects of a job. The 
manager took him on. Half an 
hour after he went down, the 
other men learned that a ‘ new- 
comer’ had had a job, and 
stopped work. The matter led 
to a good deal of argument as 
to the interpretation of the law. 
The management was bound by 
law to give preference to mem- 
bers of the Ooal and Shale 
Employees’ Federation of 
Australasia. The man, being a 
new-comer, was not a member, 
although he was anxious enough 
to become one. The manage- 
ment contended that prefer- 
ence only applied to members 
of the Federation who were on 
the spot and applying for work. 
The miners contended that the 
preference was much more ab- 
solute: they said that, if the 
manager wanted a man, he 
should apply to the Federation, 
and not until the Federation 
failed to find him a man, had 
he any right to employ al 
‘ outsider.’ A conference took 
place, and apparently the 
management recognised that 
’ they had not a leg to stand-on. 
The outsider was discharged, 
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and the miners went back to 
work. The firm found the man 
in question a job which was not 
under the control of the Feder- 
ation. But it was a distinct 
victory for ‘job control.’ 

Quite recently all hands em- 
ployed at a mine in New South 
Wales came out on strike be- 
cause a father had taken his 
son down as his ‘ boy.’ A miner 
on tonnage wants a boy. This 
man had a son who had just 
left school, and he took the boy 
down to help him. He had no 
right to do any such thing: 
his duty was to engage a boy 
through the local lodge. The 
men all struck, and the matter 
was only settled by the father 
dismissing his son and employ- 
ing the boy supplied to him. 
And yet on speech-days every- 
body declares that ‘‘ Australia 
is the freest country in the 
world.” And they honestly 
believe it. 

There are humorous sides to 
‘ preference ’—but the humour 
is not apparent to those who 
get under the wheels. A man 
who had been in a good position 
but who had got down on his 
luck managed, through the in- 
fluence of a friend, to obtain a 
job as a night watchman at a 
store on the water-front in 
Sydney. When he had been a 
couple of days on the job, a 
Visitor called round and said 
that nobody had the right to 
take a position as night watch- 
man except he belonged to the 
visitor’s union. The man paid 
£1 for initiation, and received 
@ union ticket. People in 
Australia are quite used to 
tipping out £1 notes to officials 
a8 @ kind of legal blackmail 
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when they start on a job. But 
there are 17 unions on the 
water-front in Sydney. Three 
days after he paid the £1, the 
man was told that he did not 
belong to the right union. An 
entirely different union claimed 
that only its members were 
entitled to jobs as watchmen : 
this other union had several 
unemployed members and did 
not invite the man in question 
to join. They invited him to 
get out, and the employer was 
forced to discharge him. 

Some of the unions do all 
they can to keep out new 
members. In a case which 
came before the Arbitration 
Court lately, it transpired that 
the union had fixed £10 as 
the entrance fee—which meant 
in effect that there were to be 
no further admissions and that 
those already in were to enjoy 
all the benefits of ‘ preference.’ 
The judge intimated that ex- 
cept the fee were immediately 
reduced, he would de-register 
the union, but as a rule the 
tyranny goes unchecked. The 
New South Wales Board of 
Education won’t allow any- 
body to attend many of its 
technical classes except he is 
in the trade. Outsiders are 
discouraged taking to carpentry 
or engineering as a hobby. 

It is a far cry from the coal- 
mines of New South Wales to 
the cane-fields of Queensland— 
perhaps 1200 to 1500 miles. 
But the question of preference 
is assuming huge dimensions 
there. There is a good deal of 
competition for jobs as cane- 
cutters. COane-cutting lasts six 
or seven months of the year, 
and the men on the average 
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earn £8 a week. ‘ Preference’ 
has been legally established by 
judicial decision. [The Courts 
have ordered that a man who 
was employed last year and 
who fulfilled his contract is to 
have ‘preference’ next year. 
Thus as long as the present 
cane-cutters live, there is no 
chance of an outsider getting a 
job. The industry is not a 
growing one. It has reached 
its limit. Indeed the general 
opinion is in favour of the re- 
duction of the area under 
cultivation in order to prevent 
a fall in prices consequent on 
over-production. If aman who 
was not employed last year is 
engaged, any of last year’s 
cutters has only to apply for 
the job, and the farmer is quite 
helpless. If he continues to 
employ the man objected to, he 
is liable to an action "for 


The incredibly ‘tyrannical 
pitch to which preference is 
carried in the cane-fields is 
evidenced by the following ex- 
tract fom the report of the 
Australian {Sugar Producers’ 
Association held at Brisbane on 
24th January 1929 :— 


“It was stated that the 
operation of the special prefer- 
ence clause in certain districts 
had been such that even the 
sons of farmers wishing to ob- 
tain employment in cane-cut- 
ting were forced to wait until 
some of the men enjoying the 
special preference might drop 
out and make room for them. 

“The President mentioned the 
state of things which existed in 
the Mossman area for a number 
of years, stating that growers 
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had been at a disadvantage 
owing to the isolated position 
of their district, and the fact 
that the wharf labourers at 
their port had backed up the 
cutters in any demand they 
might see fit to make. Ag a 
result, the cutters for a num- 
ber of years were making con- 
stantly increasing demands. In 
1927, the A.S.P.A. brought the 
position of this place prom- 
inently before the Board of 
Trade and Arbitration, but the 
Court made no order during 
that year and 1928. It had 
cost the growers of Mossman 
£10,000 per annum more to 
harvest their crop than if it 
had been cut at award rates, 
but the Court could see no 
wrong in it, though they were 
clearly shown by unchallenged 
evidence that the growers had 
consented to pay extreme rates 
under the very strongest duress. 
The Court in effect had said 
that the cutters were within 
their rights, and that their 
demands were legitimate and 
the methods of enforcing them 
quite correct.” 


The cane-cutters enjoy ab- 
solute preference, and they are 
quite within their legal rights 
in demanding any rate of pay 
they want. The farmer can’t 
say, ‘I will pay you the award 
rates; if you don’t take that, 
I can employ somebody else.” 
The cutters are legally pro 
tected in a ‘ hold-up,’ which is 
quite in the style of Ned Kelly. 
If Ned lived to-day he would 
give up bushranging and be 
come a@ union leader. 

Still unions do crash some 
times. The Waterside Workers 
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’ Federation enjoyed absolute 


preference up to November 
1928. If you argrrived by 
steamer at Melbourne or 
Sydney, you dared not give a 
man a Shilling to carry your 
suit-case to a motor car on the 
quay except the man had a 
union ticket. To-day, the mem- 
bers of the W.W.F. have no 
more legal status than anybody 
else. Most of the work is done 
by licensed waterside workers 
who came into existence as a 
result of the strike. The mem- 
bers of the Federation went on 
strike on a frivolous pretext 
and planned a blockade of 
Australia. The real object was 
to carry the preference which 
they enjoyed to the pitch of 
having a union ‘roster,’ and 
compelling the employers to 
take the first man on the list 
when a vacancy occurred. Now 


the ex-strikers complain bitterly 
that the men who volunteered 
to work during the strike get 


‘preference.’ ‘ Preference’ is 
quite another thing when some- 
body else gets it. It all de- 
pends whose bull gets gored. 

A prominent mining official 
in New South Wales recently 
caused a sensation by stating 
that the mine-owners had for 
some time been paying him 
3d. a ton on the output as 
an inducement to keep the 
men at work and to avoid 
strikes. He offered to pay the 
money into the funds of the 
Federation. One wonders how 
much graft goes on which is 
never disclosed. It is a 
notorious fact that people who 
would not get credit for a suit 
of clothes when they first come 
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into the Labour movement, 
are big property owners after 
ten or twelve years of union 
officialdom. ‘Job _ control’ 
means handing the worker 
over a8 a serf to a set of 
union officials, who have the 
right to give him a chance of 
earning his living or of turning 
him adrift to starve. The 
union ‘bosses’ would have 
the sole right to determine 
who had and who had not the 
right to live. What unlimited 
opportunities for graft! And 
it is just possible that an effort 
will be made some day to in- 
duce a Labour Government to 
put ‘ job control ’ in the statute- 
book. 

The New South Wales miners 
have to pay a levy of five per 
cent of their earnings regularly 
to the Federation—including 
the district and the central 
executive. There is also a 
compulsory levy for the 
‘Labour Daily.’ From time 
to time there are special levies. 
During some trouble in the 
north a few years ago, the 
Southern and Western miners 
paid 3s. in the £ on their 
wages apart from the usual 
‘stump.’ The men are quite 
helpless ; if they were expelled 
from the Federation no mine- 
owner in Australia dare employ 
them. Meanwhile, the price of 
coal in New South Wales has 
risen to such a figure that the 
Government of South Wales 
finds it cheaper to ship coal 
from England. Industry in 
Australia has not only to sup- 
port the worker, but also a 
very expensive parasitic system 
of unionism. 
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“You wouldn’t believe as 
the water would come up this 
igh, would you? ” 

A rich voice broke the dark- 
ness beside me, and I turned 
to discover the speaker, of 
whom little but elephantine 
bulk and straggling moustache 
were visible in the gloom. 

No, I certainly would not, 
and I said so. I was standing 
on one of the piers of the old 
Donda Bridge which had been 
washed away in a flood last 
July. At my feet two rails, 
twisted and bent, survivors of 
the destruction of six months 
ago, launched drunkenly off 
into space. 


A vast distance below, which 
I discovered afterwards to be 
about a hundred feet, and 


about. three hundred yards 
down-stream to my left, they 
were at work on the new 
bridge. Powerful arc-lights lit 
@ new caisson, which had found 
rock bottom, and there ere 
more arc-lights where the 
bridgers had still to deal with 
sand. No water was visible, 
for work had not gone on far 
enough to reach the shallow 
stream in the middle of the 
wide sandy bed. The crunch 
of the concrete mixers, the 
rattle of the pneumatic riveters, 
and the rhythmical hiss, puff, 
and bang of the steam pile- 
driver dominated the night. 

To the right, and just above 


the old bridge, petrol gas- 
lamps at regular intervals on 
poles lit the temporary pontoon 
bridge. Most of it was high 
and dry, but where it floated 
one could catch a glint on the 
black water swirling between 
the anchored pontoons. The 
bridge was a moving mass of 
people coming and going. The 
Calcutta mail had brought with 
it some hundreds of passengers 
besides myself, Indians of all 
castes and races, laden with 
bags, boxes, and bundles of 
all sizes. On the arrival of the 
train we had been met by an 
army of coolies provided by 
the Railway Company to tran- 
ship the luggage. Immediately 
they had seized their freight; 
and the procession had set out 
by the path leading down the 
almost vertical river bank and 
across three hundred yards of 
dry sandy bed. Then came 
what was left of the river at 
this season, a little trickle a 
hundred yards wide and only 
three or four feet deep, sandy 
bed again, and a climb up the 
other bank to the waiting 
train. It was hard to believe 
that six months ago the Donda 
had risen a hundred feet and 
more in two days, and where I 
was standing had been under 
four feet of water. 

In front of me over the dark 
gap I could see the cluster of 
lights, some bright, some dim, 
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which marked the bridging 
camp, the temporary halt, and 
the train waiting to take us 
all on to Allahabad and Cal- 
eutta. The rich voice at my 
side spoke again. 

“They has a little hut, sir, on 
the far side, where you can get 
a drink and a bite before you 
go on. You're due out in 
ninety minutes.” 

There was a certain longing 
in the voice which suggested 
that he should move with me. 
He led the way back past the 
train in which we had come, 
fully lighted but empty, past 
the engine hissing a little, 
and the Mahommedan fireman 
washing his feet under a pipe 
by the cab steps. I followed 
him down the crooked path, 
where we joined the full surging 
tide of passengers and coolies 


with bundles on their heads, 
across the flats and on to the 
swaying pontoon, where the 
river bubbled and rushed under 


the roaring gas-lamps. His 
bulk parted the crowds. All I 
had to do was to move in the 
vacuum he created. 

In the bamboo-mat refresh- 
ment room he seated himself 
heavily in a cane-seated chair 
at a bare table. Here the gas- 
lamps had given way to electric 
lights, which faded and bloomed 
a8 the gas-engine plant ran 
smoothly or misfired, as is the 
way with mechanical things 
i India. There may have 
been four tables and a dozen 
chairs in the place. In the 
centre was a varnished teak- 
wood cupboard with glass doors 
displaying the stock of canned 
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goods, biscuits, and soft drinks. 
The whole place was presided 
over by a tired-looking Goanese 
butler, who came to ask for my 
order. 

“ Anything master wanting 
can give,” he said optimistic- 
ally, straightening the cruet on 
the table. 

The anything master wanted 
eventually reduced itself to 
coffee and eggs, which, except 
for canned stuff, was all the 
place could supply. They 
seemed to know my fat friend, 
for they had already served 
him with a quart bottle of 
ale. He sat there slumped in 
his chair, his legs set rather 
wide to accommodate his 
stomach. He wore a white 
shirt, khaki shorts and stock- 
ings, with low shoes. His 
thick arms were covered with 
tattoo marks, and _ there 
were more on his chest 
where his shirt gaped at the 
neck. 

As I turned to him he 
dipped his face into his glass, 
and when he came to the sur- 
face again his moustache was 
covered with froth. 

‘Tt isn’t the same beer like 
they used to have here,” he 
remarked rather sadly. 

1 found it a little hard to 
place him, although I was 
pretty sure that he was one of 
those rather pathetic figures— 
the men who have served their 
time in one or other of the 
services and have sagged away 
socially after going on pension. 
He had an air of the Navy, but 
I could not be certain. My 
coffee and eggs came, and as 
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they were set before me he 
finished his beer. 

“More beer, Mr...?” I 
asked. 

“Mr Rigg—and thank you, 
I don’t mind if I do,” he 
replied; “and, boy—a cigar- 
ette too.” 

I handed him my case, and 
he looked it over critically. 

“ H’m — United Services— 
never heard of ‘em. Well, I 
think I’d rather have a stinker, 
if you don’t mind, sir.” 

The boy returned—the beer 
and cigarettes, a fresh tin of 
Gold Flake, on his tray. 

My friend took the tin, which 
disappeared in his huge hands. 
As he stripped the wrapper 
and turned the cutter he re- 
marked— 

“You didn’t see the flood, 
did you, sir? It was a sight. 
Where you are sitting now 
was under twenty feet of water, 
coming down, too, like a mill 
race. If I hadn’t had bad 
luck I’d ’a’ made a fortune off 
it, and here I am a foreman 
of a lot of niggers on the 
ballast gang. It just shows 
you, don’t it? ” 

“Why,” I said, “ were you 
up here, Mr Rigg ? ” 

“I was that,” he replied. 
“You see it was like this. I 
came up here it must have 
been a year since. I made a 
pot of money on the Bombay 
Trace - course — just enough to 
start me, if you see what I 
mean, sir—and I went into 
business in Gondri. They had 
some railway workshops there 
then, and I started a billiard- 
room with a little bit of a bar. 


Between you and me, gir” 
and here he winked heavily 
over his glass—‘“I used to 
do a bit of betting on the side, 
I had a friend running a place 
in Bombay a8 gave me com- 
mission for bets taken. 
“Then one day I heard g 
rumour on the quiet as the 
workshops was being moved 
into Jalgaon. It just hap 
pened there was a Burasian 
had been discussing him going 
into partnership with me. He 
was retiring on pension—he'd 
served thirty years in the Rail- 
way Police, and wanted a safe 
concer to put his savings into, 
Well, I let him have the place 
—cheap, I mean, and he’d ’a’ 
made a good thing of it if the 
rumour hadn’t turned out true, 
and the workshops moved 
before six months was out. 
He come to me about it and 
said a lot of kind of nasty 
things about me. Of course 
he’d took it hard losing his 
money, 80 I bought his billiard- 
table off him for five hundred 
chips, him to pay carriage on 
it into Jalgaon. You wouldn't 
hardly credit it that he comes 
@ day or two later and says 4 
lot more when he found Id 
sold that same table for six 
hundred to the Y.M. Well, 
sir, so he did; and as I said 
to him, ‘ What’s the good of 
it to me? I only bought it 
help you out, and I suppose 
you expect me to sell at 4 
loss?’ I said. Well, the YM 
got after me too, because they 
only see after they had got it 
that the slate bed was é 
across, but what I says % 
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what would you expect for six 
hundred ? 

“So I left Jalgaon in May, 
and in July last year I was on 
my way back. It was raining 
hard when we got to Donda 
Bridge Station about dusk, 
and there we stopped a long 
time. I was the only European 
passenger on the train, and 
after half an hour of waiting 
I put my head out of 
my second-class carriage. I 
couldn’t see much, so I got 
out on to the platform in an 
oilskin and walked down to find 
Bob Elves, what was guard on 


. the train. I found him in the 


station - master’s office. The 
station-master was a Bengali, 
and he was tapping on the 
telegraph which was clicking 
in front of him, and Bob was 
leaning up against the door- 
post with the water streaming 
off his cape. The booking- 
clerks were just standing round 
doing nothing. You could see 
something was up. You know, 
sit, it’s single line running 
there, and we had to wait for 
the down Bombay mail. 

“* Hello, Bob,’ I said, sar- 
castic-like. ‘ Are you going to 
have your dinner with the 
station-master _—because I’ve 
got & pressing engagement with 
the General in Jalgaon,’ I said. 

“Bob looked at me. Then 
he took me by the arm and 
led me into the rain to the 
edge of the platform. ‘See 
that?’ he says, pointing with 
his lamp under a third-class 
carriage. The light caught the 
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gleam of something moving. I 
couldn’t credit it hardly. 

“*Tt isn’t water, is it?’ I 
said. 

“* Bob patted my shoulder. 

“* Haven’t you just got a 
brain,’ he says admiringly. 
‘You're right, it ain’t beer 
nor yet tea—it’s water, just 
plain sweet pani’; and then, 
nasty-like, ‘ that i is if you know 
what water is. The Bombay 
Mail may get through—I don’t 
know,’ he says. I was too 
took aback to make a suitable 
reply. 

“Bob goes on, ‘ There’s six 
inches of water on the line 
here now, and the Donda is 
full. It’s risen forty feet in a 
day, and there’s ten miles of 
water between here and Pimpri. 
You won’t sleep in your little 
bed in Jalgaon to-night, nor 
to-morrow neither.’ 

“Ts the bridge still stand-. 
ing ? ’ I asks. 

“* Why, yes, says Bob. 
‘It’s an up-grade from here 
to the bridge, and it’s three 
feet above water-level, and it’s 
still standing so far as we 
know.’ 

“ He left me ona went back 
to the telegraph. It was still 
raining hard, and so I got into 
my carriage. The rain was 
drumming on the roof, but the 
inside was comfortable enough 
with the electrics on and the 
fan humming. I opened my 
ice-box and had a beer, but 
even then I couldn’t seem to 
get rid of the thought of the 
water under the carriage. As 





1 Pani, Hindustani= water. 
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I sat thinking the down Bombay 
mail splashed in, so as I knew 
the bridge was still standing. 
Across four feet from me was 
@ lighted second-class compart- 
ment, and in a minute, I don’t 
know why, I put myself and 
my kit into it.” 

I signalled for the boy to 
bring another beer. Mr Rigg 
kept his eyes fixed absently 
on the whisky advertisements 
on the mat wall opposite, and 
only when his beer was brought 
displayed any consciousness of 
what was going on. For him 
it was a repetition of the 
miracle of the widow’s cruse. 

“You see,” he went on, ‘I 
had been thinking. I knew the 
Donda bridge could not stand 
much. It was built in 1860 
and it was made of bamboo- 
iron, hammered by hand by 
bazaar blacksmiths into beams 
and girders from bar iron. In 
them days they hadn’t rolling 
mills like now. The masonry 
centre pier wasn’t too good 
either, and I wondered why 
they had let the Bombay Mail 
through, until I remembered 
that Pimpri was six miles from 
the bridge and stood high. But 
as she was in I took what come 
to me and got in. It just 
happened it was the last train 
over the bridge. We got to 
Victoria Station, Bombay, 
twelve hours after. I bought a 
‘Times,’ and the first thing 
I see was that the bridge was 
down, but had stood till there 
was four feet of water going 
over it. It surprised me. 

“I was staying with Frank 


Gedge, the same was dredging- 
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master of the Puffin worki 
on the Ballard Mole. I’d know; 
him years when him and me 
had been. shipmates in the 
petty officers’ mess in the Ari¢ 
sloop up the Gulf. As I sat at 
breakfast I kept turning over 
and over in my mind what I 
should do to make a bit on what 
had happened. I knew the 
country, and I knew there must 
be something in it. After 
breakfast me and Frank went 
down to the Puffin, and we 
passed a pile of junk to be sold 
by the Port Commission. Lay- 
ing on her side with it I found 
what I wanted—a forty-foot 
launch, the Hileen, with a fifty- 
horse-power Thorneycroft en- 
gine. She had been refused a 
certificate by the Port Officer 
for unseaworthy, and I don’t 
know that I was surprised; 
but she held together, and her 
engine would drive her fast 
enough. Her hull was blistered 
but sound. She was carvel 
built of good Burma teak. I 
bought her, and she cost me 
nearly all I had by the time I 
took her on rail. 

“Then I went round to se 
the railway. Do you ov, 
sir, there was I, ready to doa 
charitable act taking up a boat 
to save all them poor niggers, 
and they would not give mo 
free freight. No, not they, and 
pay I had to. The time I got 
her to Donda Bridge Station 
she had cost me all I owned 
except a couple of hundred 
rupees. She had to pay for 
herself, and I meant she should. 

“T got up there a day ahead 
of her—two days after the 
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pridge had gone. You know 
the steep grade before you run 
down into the Bridge Station ; 
well, when we got to the top of 
it you might have been at the 
seaside. It was still raining 
hard, which I was glad of, and 
all there was was water— 
brown swirling water with neem 
trees and houses sticking out. 
The station was flooded, with 
water over the platform and a 
foot over the door of the 
station - master’s office. The 
buildings stood up like an 
island with a few cars in the 
sidings like ships, and every- 
where where there was any 
high ground or trees or houses 
was people and their belongings, 
goats and dogs and cooking 
pots, all sitting on top waiting 
for anything to turn up. The 
station-master was looking out 
of his window like Noah in the 
Ark waiting for the waters to 
abate. That was what I saw 
from the train, which wasn’t 
going any farther. When I got 
out I saw more. Fowls was 
roosting in the trees with 
monkeys, and then I nearly 
stepped on a cobra on the 
track. That made me look a 
bit more carefully. The whole 
track, which was thereabouts 
dry, was stiff with them. You 
couldn’t walk for treading on 
them. But next day or two 
I got used to that. 

“To cut it short, my boat 
arrived next day. It just 
happened she arrived on the 
last train up. The next thing 
we heard was the line had 
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washed out behind her. All I 
had been afraid of was the 
Government would get a boat 
up too, but now I had got in 
ahead and sort of got a mono- 
poly—you see what I mean. 
There wasn’t much trouble 
getting her launched. All we 
did was run the car forward 
into deep enough water and 
she floated off. I’d got hold of 
@ native chap, smart young 
feller who knew a bit of English 
and could sling the local bat, 
and he was going to collect for 
tickets, and I was captain and 
engineer. Then we hoisted a 
red flag I had with green letters 
marked ‘ Rigg’s Motor Ferry,’ 
started the engine, and off we 
went. 

“We hadn’t far to go to the 
first lot, about a dozen men 
with twice the number of 
women and children all sitting 
on top of a hut with mud walls. 
One or two were in the trees, 
and there may have been half 
a dozen goats. As we came 
alongside, not too near, mind 
you, but near enough to talk, 
they all set up hollering and 
almost fell off with gratitude. 
Well, gratitude is all very well, 
but nothing for nothing is my 
motto, and I started in by 
telling them I wanted eight 
annas a head and four for the 
kids to take them off. They 
didn’t get what I said, and so 
I made Jerry—that was what I 
called the young chap what 1 
told you of—tell them clear. 
They nearly had a fit over it, 
and when I understood they 
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couldn’t pay I made as if I was 
going on to the next lot. Then 
they started in to cry, and I 
throttled down because they 
seemed to be weakening, and 
then at last they paid. I took 
one man aboard who had the 
monev, and he counted it out 
in annas and pice, bit by bit, 
and yowling the whole time as 
if he was paying out in blood. 
Then I took them on. I reckon 
they were near starved—they’d 
been there a couple of days— 
and they wanted to bring their 
goats, but that would have 
cost them, as I told them, 
another eight annas a head. 
There was more yap about 
this, but they left them, and I 
expect the goats was all right, 
like goats always are. 

“Well, all this took time, 
and it was the same every lot 
we come to. By night I saw 
that I would have to raise the 
bazaar rate. I had taken two 
hundred rupees odd, but the 
flood would not last all that 
long, so I doubled our rates 
for night-work. It took a bit 
longer to collect the cash, and 
Jerry nearly talked himself 
hoarse. I remember there was 
one old couple, an old man and 
woman, draggled and wet in 
the rain, perched on a tree. He 
had tied her to a braneh, and 
they had three fowls in a 
basket and a kitten stuck in a 
fork. He said he couldn’t pay 
for both, so I said I wouldn’t 
take him. In the end I agreed 
to let the old woman go for 
nothing if he’d let me have the 
chickens. They did for break- 
fast. The cat had to stay. 
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When he was aboard I found 
he’d only got five annag ip 
copper and I thought to put 
him over the side, but I didn’t, 
I took him. There’s nothing 
like a bit of charity to sweeten 
things, and I’ve got a very soft 
heart when I’m approached 
right. Well, we made three 
hundred and fifty chips that 
night, and I felt we hadn't 
done so bad. 

“* Well, dawn came and things 
was still going nicely ; but we 
were a bit tired, and so I kept 
the rate up at a rupee because 
I felt we ought to be getting 
overtime. The labourer is 
worthy of his hire. The rain 


had stopped but the flood still 
held, hardly an inch up nor 
down on the stick I’d put in 
at our landing- place. You 
couldn’t see land on the far 
side, and only trees sticking 


up and the brown water swirling 
and clucking. Sometimes you'd 
see the mud walls of a hut fall 
in, and then the roof would go 
sailing off like it had the house 
under it still, and sometimes 
it would be a drowned cow or 4 
goat. Every place we come to 
we had to look out the snakes 
didn’t come aboard with the 
passengers. They’d got into 
the trees, too, and you would 
often see monkeys and snakes 
and fowls and people all roost- 
ing in the same tree. 

“ About midday I got a chit 
from the Commissioner % 
Gondri asking whether I would 
hire or sell the boat. I sent 
him back word saying as I'd let 
them have her cheap, and 
quoted a rate that would give 
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me @ fair profit on what she’d 
cost me to put her in the water. 
Seeing as I had a kind of mono- 
poly and there was all those 
poor people to be saved, I don’t 
think I tried to Jew him too 
much. 

“ Next night I felt we ought 
to double our rate again. We 
had to go farther and farther 
afield to pick up, and it was 
fair that those who hadn’t the 
luck to roost close in- shore 
should pay a bit more. At 
that rate we had to leave one 
or two lots behind, but fair’s 
fair, and they had to stay. 
They’d do well enough where 
they were for another day or 
two. 

“Then I got another message, 
this time from Harsol, where 
the Commissioner had moved 
to just down the line, to say he 
wanted to talk to me about the 
boat, and would I go to see 
him in the Dak Bungalow there. 
This was what I wanted; so I 
locked the cash in a tin box 
and locked that in the steel 
tool-box under the stern-sheets. 
I made fast the boat to a lamp- 
post in the station, and told 
Jerry to mind her while I was 
gone. 

“When I got down to Harsol 
at dusk I found the Commis- 
sioner @ very standoffish gentle- 
man, so I asked him just double 
what it cost me to bring the 
boat up and run her, which, 
considering, was very reason- 
able indeed. After a lot of talk 
he said he’d think it over, and 
we both went to bed. Next 
morning I tackled him again, 
but he gave me a very funny 
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look and spoke to me like I was 
a public meeting with a big 
crowd making a noise at the 
back of the hail. 

“* Mr Rigg,’ he says, ‘ the 
Government of India is always 
prepared to see any one reap 
the fruit of legitimate enter- 
prise, but I consider your piece 
of work over this boat to have 
been one of the most damnable 
pieces of profiteering I ever 
heard of. You're a disgrace by 
any canon of decency.’ 

“** Look here, sir, politeness 
don’t cost nothing, you know,’ 
thinking to look hurt. 

** * Politeness,’ says he, snort- 
ing, ‘politeness don’t count 
with people like you. I’ve 
heard of you before.’ (I heard 
later he was president of the 
Y.M. in Jalgaon.) ‘ You go 
and take your blasted boat,’ 
he says, or words to that effect, 
‘and sell her where you bloom- 
ing well like. You won’t get a 
bean from Government.’ 

** And off he goes. 

*“* When I got back to Donda 
Bridge Station I realised what 
had made him give me that 
funny look. Instead of brown 
water there was brown mud, 
stinking and soft, but sprouting 
grass everywhere. The river 
had dropped as quick as it 
had rose, and the train ran us 
into the station. 

*“ And my boat, there she 
was, still moored to the lamp- 
post. Her stern had slewed 
round as the water dropped, 
and she lay on her side, bows 
on to the platform and her 
stern over the edge. Grass was 
starting all round her, and a 
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cucumber or some creeper had 
started to grow over the pro- 
peller. You know how quick 
things grow here after rain. 
She’d be covered in greenery in 
less than a week. 

“I went straight to the tool- 
chest and opened it. There 
was nothing but a gaping hole 
to the brown mud and the other 
side, with a few bits of greenery 
sticking through. That little 
black thief, Jerry, had cut 
through the planking of the 
hull and pinched my box from 
the other side. There was I, 
without a penny, with a holed 
boat two miles from a river 
where only in the rains can you 
ever float a boat and only once 
in a hundred years is it any 
use.” 

He raised himself heavily and 
looked at the clock. 

“Your train pulls out in 


five minutes,” he said. I settled 
for the beer, six bottles in all, 
and we walked up the hill and 
along the waiting train to my 
place. We passed in silence 
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by the inquisitive  peeri 
crowds in the third-class gap. 
riages, who spat betel juice 
out of the windows and stared 
vacantly, unseeing, at things 
all around them. I climbed 
up the three steps to my com- 
partment to find my bed ready, 
laid out by my servant. [| 
turned to my fat friend, five 
feet below me, whose voice 
was again booming. 

** And so here I am, a fore- 
man on the bridging gang, and 
the engineer has turned nasty 
and pays them their wages 
himself, and he doesn’t seem 
to trust me. But they will 
have to call for tenders for 
earth work, and then I'll take 
on as a contractor.” 

The engine whistled and we 
started to move, the lights 
sliding past the window one 
by one and the bogies clacking 
over the points. Still his voice 
followed me— 

“There is money in that— 
when you know how to fix the 
measurements.” 
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II. 


BY A. IL. MAYCOCK. 


THE statutes of New College, 
after several revisions by the 
founder himself, took their final 
form in 1400 ; and it is interest- 
ing to note that whereas the 
Merton statutes of 1274 occupy 
some fifteen octavo pages of 
modern typescript, those of 
New College extend to about 
one hundred and sixteen. That 
the earlier code was used in 
the compilation of the later is 
made abundantly clear by com- 
parison. The significant point 
is that, whereas at Merton you 
have the mere setting out of 
general principles with the em- 


phasis upon constitutional mat- 
ters, the New College statutes 
cover the whole field of univer- 
sity life by an elaborate and 
detailed system of precept and 


regulation. For Wykeham’s 
foundation, we must constantly 
remember, was a new college 
in intention as well as in name. 
A series of great pestilences, of 
which the Black Death was 
the first, had left a widespread 
legacy of poverty and distress. 
There had been a serious falling- 
off in the numbers of students 
at the University, a general 
laxity of discipline and listless- 
ness in the pursuit of studies. 
And there were, further, radical 
defects in the university system 
itself. Boys came from the 
Grammar Schools at the age of 
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twelve or fourteen, utterly un- 
fitted by their previous training 
to profit by university teaching. 
Grammar, it should be noted, 
which was the first of the 
Seven Liberal Arts and the 
introduction to the subjects of 
Rhetoric and Logic, meant first 
and foremost the study of 
Latin, the common language 
of medieval scholarship; and 
unless a boy had received so 
thorough a grounding as to be 
able to employ it with reason- 
able facility as an instrument 
of thought and expression, he 
would find himself completely 
out of his depth in the most 
elementary lectures in the 
schools. As a consequence, 
Latin scholarship was every- 
where on the decline; the 
execrable dog-Latin of some of 
Wycliffe’s writings, to take a 
single example, is a sufficient 
commentary upon the way 
things were going. 

If these points are borne in 
mind, the various distinctive 
features of William of Wyke- 
ham’s dual foundation at Win- 
chester and Oxford are at 
once made apparent. He estab- 
lished a grammar school at 
Winchester to serve as @ nur- 
sery for the university college 
at Oxford and to provide the 
full grounding in Latin which 
was essential to profitable uni- 
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versity study. An annual ex- 
amination was to be held at 
Winchester by the Warden and 
two Fellows of New College in 
order to fill vacancies among 
the Fellows, of whom there 
were to be seventy. The 
scholars came to Oxford at the 
age of sixteen, and were ad- 
mitted to their fellowships only 
after spending two years on 
probation. The younger stu- 
dents were placed under the 
care of tutors whose salaries 
were paid by the Oollege, a 
most important provision 
wherein may be traced the 
real origin of the tutorial system 
as we have it to-day. The two 
principal subjects of study pre- 
seribed by the founder were 
Civil or Canon Law and The- 
ology following upon the regular 
Arts course. His aim, specifically 
set out in his correspondence, 
was to provide both for the 
Civil Service and the Church a 
regular supply of highly trained 
men who would otherwise have 
been unable to afford the ex- 
penses of even a moderately 
complete education. 

The statutes enjoined daily 
attendance at Mass in the 
College Chapel, daily prayers 
for the founder and benefactors 
of the College, and processions 
round the cloisters on Sundays 
and holidays. Various other 
observances of a similar nature 
were laid down, and the chap- 
lains were required to sing 
the offices of the Church daily 
‘ according to the use of Sarum.’ 

There is an interesting point 
in connection with this word 
Sarum. I believe that there is 


* [May 
no evidence whatever for the 
deeply rooted theory that Salis. 
bury was known as Sarum jp 
the Middle Ages; on the con. 
trary, there is every reason to 
think that the word is a seven. 
teenth century invention of 
historians who were entirely 
unacquainted with medigval 
paleography. The Latin name 
was Saresberiensis, which wag 
abbreviated like all other place. 
names and appeared in official 
documents as Saresb., and later 
simply as Sar. with the usual 
contraction sign. To later tran- 
scribers, ignorant or careless 
of precedent, the termination 
-ar. suggested at once the 
first declension genitive plural, 
such as filiarum and mensarum, 
which a medizval scribe would 
have abbreviated to /filiar. and 
mensar. Clearly, they argued, 
Sar. was a contraction of Sarum; 
the thing was simple, the 
analogy complete. And 80 to 
day we speak of the Sarum 
Missal and Old Sarum, whilst 
Sarum has become the official 
episcopal signature. An ée 
mentary blunder in transerip- 
tion has become a_ general 
usage. Fortunately nobody has 
succeeded in persuading us that 
Cantuarum was the Latin name 
of Canterbury. Will not some 
body investigate the whole mat- 
ter and tell me if I have 
started a real hare or meréy 
lighted on a mare’s nest ? 

It is easy to see the profound 
significance of the New College 
statutes in the history of the 
University. They represeit 
first and foremost the fal 
emergence of the College 984 
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self-contained and in some 
autonomous unit, sup- 
plementing by its own effective 
authority over its members the 
unwieldy machine of univer- 
sity discipline. Dr Rashdall 
writes of Wykeham’s detailed 
prescriptions with a sort of 
superior amusement, as though 
they were dictated by a petty 
desire to restrain the most 
natural and wholesome amuse- 
ments and habits. Yet, with 
all deference to so great a 
scholar, one ventures to doubt 
whether this kind of treatment 
is altogether helpful and en- 
lightening. If we recall the 
terrific conflicts between town 
and gown which had culminated 
only a few years previously in 
the great riot of St Scholastica’s 
day; if we think of the con- 
stant friction amongst the 
students themselves and the 
memorable secession to Stam- 
ford in 1333; if we make any 
study of University life in that 
turbulent age, when good- 
humour was usually boisterous 
and ill-temper always violent 
—we shall be inclined to view 
rather with sympathy than 
with indifference a careful at- 
tempt to regulate manners and 
enforce a ‘ godly discipline.’ 
The life of a student in 
medieval Oxford was both 
strenuous and varied. In the 
colleges and halls meals were 
taken together, and Latin con- 
Versation was prescribed in all 
the statutes of the period. The 
Bible was read during dinner, 
Which was taken at five o’clock, 
hor was there to be any loiter- 
ing and gossiping in Hall after 
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the meal was finished.. On 
great feast days, however, the 
scholars were allowed to gather 
round the fire for songs and 
recitations, and to discuss ‘ the 
chronicles of kingdoms or the 
wonders of this world.’ But 
this mild conviviality was to 
be conducted in a decent and 
orderly manner: at New Col- 
lege it was expressly laid down 
that there should be no ‘ leap- 
ings and wrestlings, shoutings, 
tumults and inordinate noises, 
effusions of beer, water or other 
liquor.’ If the undergraduate 
wished to indulge his fancy in 
such hilarities, he must—and 
did—go outside the College for 
it to one of the innumerable 
taverns in the town, to the 
roystering jolly taverns where 
the old songs were roared out 
in chorus with much banging 
on the table and general frolic, 
where cock-fighting and gamb- 
ling in plenty could be found, 
and where, as often as not, the 
proceedings would end in some 
sort of rough-and-tumble or 
practical joking. 


‘* Gaudeamus igitur 
Juvenes dum sumus,” 


as one of the old songs had it. 
Yet with all this general horse- 
play and turbulence, against 
whose excesses the various stat- 
utory codes were so rigidly set, 
there went a genuine and, for 
the most part, sustained ardour 
in the pursuit of learning, and 
a certain guileless enthusiasm 
in all matters which formed 
part of university life. When 
rules were defied and broken, 
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it was mere high spirits rather 
than malicious intent that was 
at the root of the trouble. 
When discipline was enforced 
and punishment imposed, it 
was in a spirit of fatherly 
reproof and correction rather 
than of angry reprimand. It 
would be easy to quote from 
the cases tried before the Chan- 
cellor’s Court instances of the 
kind of thing that we have in 
mind. A_ schoolmaster and 
his wife who have quarrelled 
with one of the canons are 
forbidden to abuse or make 
faces at one another, and sen- 
tenced to entertain each other 
to dinner. An organist of All 
Souls’ weeps so bitterly on 
being sent to prison that he is 
forgiven and released. Ex- 


tradition from the city was 
the most serious penalty im- 


posed; and in less serious 
offences we get the infliction of 
fines, imprisonment, the pillory 
(for townsmen) and the exac- 
tion of promises of amendment 
and good behaviour in future. 
At New College, under the 
provisions of the founder, three 
or four scholars shared a room. 
Lectures started at six in the 
morning and continued with 
brief intermissions until ten. 
As @ rule, there were more 
lectures and classes in the 
afternoon until five o'clock, 
when all official study ceased 
for the day. -Then came Hall, 
with grave and dignified con- 
versation in Latin; and so in 
the evenings to one’s quarters 
in College, to laborious conning 
of Aristotle or Bethius or 
Donatus, or perhaps more fre- 
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quently to the boisterous gaiety 
of the town and the taverns. 
What an extraordinary age it 
was, and how difficult, even at 
this brief interval of twenty 
generations, is the task of 
comprehension! We have be- 
come more sophisticated and 
more restrained, perhaps more 
sensitive. We regard certain 
offences with far greater sever- 
ity than did our ancestors, but 
we allow complete freedom of 
action in whole realms of con- 
duct which they fenced round 
by moral precept and deterrent 
legislation. In medisval Oxford 
a certain scholar who drew his 
knife on the Proctor was fined 
4d.—the equivalent of, perhaps, 
£5 in modern currency ; but for 
the usurer or fraudulent trader 
the most terrific thunders of 
University authority were re- 
served. Imprisonment, as we 
understand the term, was quite 
unknown: in giving sentence 
of incarceration the mediaval 
authority always had at the 
back of his mind the idea of 
penitential seclusion—you can 
make neither head nor tail of 
the matter if you try to read 
into such a sentence the idea 
of modern penal servitude. 
And then, again, we col 
stantly come up against the 
extraordinary respect paid by 
the medieval mind, and more 
particularly the academic mind, 
to logic. Henry Adams ob 
serves with superb penetration 
that to these men ‘“ words had 
fixed values like numbers, and 
syllogisms were hewn stones 
which had only to be set into 
place in order to support any 
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structure and bear any weight.”’ 
We are to-day more distrustful 
of our own intellectual pro- 
cesses. We view logical con- 
clusions with caution, ard dis- 
like the too rigid application of 
logical principles. We prefer 
to test all things by the light 
of our own judgment and ex- 
perience, and we have come to 
respect and rely upon the 
workable compromise. Strictly 
speaking, I suppose, we are 
less rational than the men of 
the Middle Ages; most of us, 
for instance, would be inclined 
to quibble with St Thomas 
Aquinas when he says that 
“reason is the dominating fac- 
tor in all human activity.” 
And then, finally, there is the 
extraordinary paradox that 
these high-spirited, turbulent, 
clear-minded men, swift to 
anger and violent in action, 
who could mingle profanity 
and devotion so intimately, and 
yet, if one may say 80, 80 
naturally, whose simplicity of 
heart was always so appealing 
and whose ruthless cruelty often 
80 revolting—that these men 
wrought in stone and glass 
and woodwork an imperishable 
legacy of beauty and wonder, 
80 that we, their heirs, marvel 
at their skill, and seek in vain 
to recapture the creative spark 
that was theirs and that covered 
our land with all the finest 
architectural monuments that 
we possess. 

I say ‘all,’ and therein I 
express a personal opinion. I 
know a man who says that 
nothing of interest has hap- 
pened since 1500; and if the 





reader will allow me equal 
rope for exaggeration and will 
not mistake a rhetorical fancy 
for a cool judgment, I will 
affirm in like manner that 
nothing worth looking at has 
been built since 1700. 

After this lengthy and ram- 
bling disquisition we seem to 
have come back to architecture, 
and so, by a natural gradation, 
to New College Chapel. Two 
features are especially worthy 
of note—the low-pitched roof 
and the four-centred arch, both 
of which were introduced to 
Oxford by William of Wyke- 
ham’s architects. In the earlier 
Gothic buildings, before the 
coming of the Perpendicular, 
the highly pitched tiled roof 
was universal. But at the 
time when technical progress 
was making possible a much 
wider vaulting system, the de- 
velopment of the lead mines in 
the West of England provided 
the builder with a substitute, 
less beautiful but more service- 
able, for the tiled surface. He 
could now cover his rafters 
with sheets of lead; and since 
a leaden roof is more easily 
drained than one composed of 
tiles, he was under no neces- 
sity of retaining the steep 
slope of the roof surfaces and 
the highly pitched gables. A 
leaden surface admittedly had 
not the charm and attractive- 
ness of the old coloured tiles, 
and so, with true artistic in- 
stinct, he sought to conceal his 
roof from view by running @ 
decorated parapet round the 
eaves. So was evolved the 
typical fifteenth century roof 
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which is found all over Oxford, 
and over which the eye is 
smoothly carried as one looks 
forth from the gallery of the 
Camera. Like the rectangular 
scheme of fenestration, it was 
eagerly adopted ; innumerable 
roofs of the old pattern were 
replaced, and when repair work 
was necessary the high pitch 
of the original was seldom re- 
tained. Where the steeply 
pitched roof is still found, it 
is almost always a modern 
restoration. The original pitch 
may be clearly seen on the 
tower faces of the Cathedral ; 
and at Rochester the steeply 
sloped eastern gable of the 
building rises in isolation, high 
above the pitch of the present 
roof-line. 

The other important feature 
of New College architecture is 
the four-centred arch which 


appears for the first time in 
Oxford in the windows of the 


chapel. If we are to make 
head or tail of the History of 
Gothic architecture in this coun- 
try we must be able to follow 
the continuous process of tech- 
nical development and improve- 
ment, of which New College 
Chapel may fitly be regarded 
as the culmination. It was 
the culmination in the sense 
that, although later builders 
were able to apply more boldly 
the structural principles of the 
perpendicular style, those prin- 
ciples were plainly and fully 
set out by William of Wyke- 
ham’s architects. 

The most usual arch in thir- 
teenth century fenestration was 
the narrow lancet, formed by 


the ares of two circles, each of 
whose centres lies outside the 
circumference of the other. Re- 
membering that the architect 
was constantly aiming at larger 
windows and more adequate 
lighting, we are not surprised 
to find towards the end of the 
century that a wider window 
has been made possible by the 
use of the equilateral arch, 
which belongs especially to the 
period between, say, 1275 and 
1350. Then came the sudden 
triumphant introduction of the 
new method of _ rectilinear 
tracery. The architect at once 
found to his hand a means of 
increasing the size of his win- 
dows to hitherto unimagined 
proportions. Clearly, however, 
the width of a window which 
terminated in an equilateral 
arch or even in the less sightly 
drop arch was largely con- 
ditioned by the vertical space 
available ; and with the intro- 
duction of lead-roofing and the 
low-pitched roof, it was pre 
cisely the vertical dimension 
that was being sacrificed. The 
builders, who were busily ex- 
perimenting in more ambitious 
forms of fan-tracery vaulting, 
hit upon a form of arch which 
provided the solution of the 
problem ; and it was this, the 
four-centred arch, which Wil- 
liam of Wykeham introduced 
at New College. It was flatter 
than the earlier lancet and 


equilateral forms, but preserved — 


a full graceful curve rising 
finely to the apex. Eagerly 
adopted by Oxford builders; 
it attained a vogue which 
lasted nearly two hundred and 
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fifty years. It was the arch of 
St Mary’s and the Divinity 
School (1480), of Christ Church 
Hall (1527), of the Bodleian 
Library (1610), and of Exeter 
Chapel (1624). By this time, 
it is true, Gothic architecture 
was tottering in decrepit sen- 
ility to its grave. The Gothic 
principle of verticality had al- 
most been forgotten; and in 
the flat- headed windows of 
Stuart Gothic one may trace 
the first indications of the 
classic revival. Tracery, even 
in the mechanical forms of the 
perpendicular, is at an end, 
and window-design has ceased 
to concern the architect. The 
window, in fact, is on the way 
to becoming a mere rectangular 
hole in the wall. 

To the ordinary visitor the 
garden of New College is its 
particular glory. On entering 
through the main gate, persons 
have been observed to give 
vent to a slight whinny of 
excitement, to streak through 
the founder’s quad into the 
second, and so through Robin- 
son’s great iron-work screen 
into the quiet repose of the 
gardens beyond. The College 
buildings themselves are almost 
forgotten: a garden is a love- 
some thing, God wot, and Mag- 
dalen tower is nowhere seen to 
better advantage. Then there 
are the crocuses, if your visit 
has been properly timed, the 
artificial mound which looks 
like a skilfully grouped coppice, 
and, surrounding the whole in 
afirm though caressing embrace, 
the formidable bastions of the 
thirteenth century city wall. 
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Originally the garden appears 
to have been put to practical 
use and used for kitchen pro- 
duce; we have references in 
some of the old College records 
to the planting of vines. Per- 
haps the venture was not suc- 
cessful or perhaps a less utili- 
tarian habit of mind gradually 
grew up. At any rate, by 
the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the garden seems to 
have become rather a place of 
pleasant recreation, ‘ used for 
pleasure and walking. In 1529 
there was great activity, and 
many labourers were engaged 
to start upon the artificial 
mound, which was not finally 
completed until nearly a hun- 
dred years later. But those 
were years of stress and un- 
settlement when it was difficult 
to pay attention to such peace- 
ful enterprises. Progress was 
spasmodic rather than leisurely, 
and after the first entries in 
Henry VIII.’s time the Bursar’s 
Rolls show no further reference 
to the work until 1584. In the 
southern portion of the garden 
remote from the College build- 
ings, where now the joyous 
crocuses herald the coming of 
spring, the fellows were wont 
to indulge their skill in archery. 

Beyond doubt it is the pres- 
ence of the city wall along 
the northern and eastern sides 
which gives its peculiar beauty 
to the garden, and makes it 
incomparable even in Oxford. 
The intimate shady gardens of 
Wadham and the fine expanse 
of the lawns at Trinity are its 
nearest rivals; but it is in no 
party spirit that one declares 
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one’s preference for New Ool- 
lege. The garden is, so to say, 
held within bounds by the old 
wall, protected altogether from 
the exterior world ; and more- 
over it is a property of fine 
stonework to blend with and 
give substance to natural 
beauty. The city wall acts as 
a sort of exquisite frame to the 
picture, and gives the same 
kind of esthetic satisfaction as 
the well-chosen frame of a 
landscape painting. And then, 
despite its originally martial 
purpose, there is repose in 
its massive solidity. In the 
orderly succession of rampart 
and turret there is regularity 
without monotony, quiet em- 
phasis without tedious repeti- 
tion. 

Finally, within this small 
acre of ground you get an ex- 
traordinary variety of mere 
scenic effect. It is difficult to 
describe this sensation accu- 
rately, though it is so vivid 
and definite. The open sweep 
of the lawns, the cool seclusion 
of the trees in the southern 
corner, the neat avenue of the 
pergola on the return journey, 
and the massed foliage on the 
slopes of the mound—each 
in succession becomes the 
dominant ‘theme,’ and leaves 
upon the mind a curiously 
exclusive impression; nor do 
I know of any place where 
this is true to the same 
degree. It must be something 
in the shape and lay-out of the 
garden and the placing of the 
trees which gives it this variety 
of expression. 

The present is as certainly 


the age of the printed word gy 
the medizval period was the 
age of the spoken word, 
“ Great is eloquence,” declared 
one of the Popes in the Midd 
Ages, “ nothing so much rule 
the world.” But nous avom 
changé tout cela; it is the 
printed word that counts now. 
adays, and gives men the sway 
over the minds of their fellows 
that was once bestowed by the 
more personal force of elo- 
quence. The revolution that 
has been effected by the print- 
ing press is a fascinating and 
almost inexbaustible theme for 
reflection. It has completely 
changed the purpose and 
method of education. To the 
problems and circumstances of 
his life a man brings a mental 
equipment and habit of thought 
totally different from anything 
known in the past. His ener- 
gies expand in new channels; 
his faculties apprehend and 
exercise themselves upon new 
activities. He accumulates and 
applies knowledge in a different 
manner; experience has new 
meanings and lessons for him. 
He thinks in different terms 
from his ancestors, is deeply 
moved by what would have 
left them cold, and undis 
turbed by that which would 
have thrown them into pre 
found agitation. It is to-day 
the healthy ambition of every 
young man to be able to write 
a decent letter, to express 
himself clearly and forcibly 2 
his own language, to know 
something at first-hand of the 
literature of his country, and 
to possess a genuine affection 
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and appreciation for it. It is 
a far cry to the great debating 
days of the medisval univer- 
sities, when a ready aptitude 
in argument was the guality 
which’ all men strove after: 
“to analyse, to subdivide, to 
know the pros and cons of 
every argument, to be alert in 
disputation, in posing ques- 
tions and suggesting replies— 
these were the arts which ap- 
pealed to teacher and scholar 
alike.”4 Yet each of these 
ambitions is directed, under 
different circumstances, to the 
same end, to that full de- 
velopment of personality which 
is the aim of all true educa- 
tion. 

The public disputation was 
no less integral a part of 
medisval education than the 
written examination paper of 
to-day. The wheel has come 
half-circle; and if it is easy 
to point to the failings and 
defects of the earlier system, 
we are perhaps becoming aware 
that we have swung too viol- 
ently to an opposite extreme. 
It is, indeed, not too much to 
say that tthe exclusive pre- 
dominance of the written ex- 
amination is one of the worst 
features of modern education. 
In schools, universities, and 
training colleges the period of 
study has tended to become 
& Mere preparation for the 
strenuous ordeal of a few days’ 
intensive writing. Mere dili- 
gence during the years of study 
can manifestly count for noth- 
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ing unless it displays itself in 
swiftly answered questions on 
the great day. The examina- 
tion in itself is an ordeal for 
which no academic preparation 
can be adequate: proficiency 
cannot be acquired by practice, 
for it is unrehearsed : and when 
examination papers of past 
years are studied and worked 
upon, the only certain know- 
ledge derivable is that certain 
questions will not be set again 
in the immediate future. A 
brief viva voce is the last relic 
of a system which, along with 
many limitations, secured a 
fuller personal contact between 
the candidate and his examiners 
and enabled the period of train- 
ing to play a more integral 
part in the final issue. There- 
fore one welcomes the numerous 
signs of a clearer mind in these 
matters—the system of inspec- 
tion. of a candidate’s work over 
the whole period of study 
which is conducted by the 
Board of Education in certain 
subjects for the Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate, and similar schemes at 
the Universities. In these dis- 
jointed reflections we seem to 
have wandered away from New 
College. But I prefer not to 
leave you stranded in the 
founder’s quadrangle or the 
gardens, guideless and forlorn. 
Indeed, whilst we have been 
talking, you will observe that 
we have come out into Cath- 
erine Street, and have nearly 
emerged into the bustle and 
vivacity of the High. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE BENI M’ZAB. 


BY JOHN HORNE. 


THEIR country lies three hun- 
dred miles due south of Algiers. 
The Atlas range with its vine- 
yards and cork forests has been 
left behind, and about a fifth 
of the way to Nigeria covered, 
not very far as distances go in 
Africa, but still quite a respect- 
able journey. And having re- 
nounced the ways and manners 
of the coast and crossed a hun- 
dred miles of barren steppe, the 
traveller suddenly sees at his 
feet a valley with five strange 
towns, inhabited by a people 
apart. Not so long ago the 
scene might have been de- 
scribed in picturesque terms: 
cries of joy from the weary 
caravan, women’s faces peep- 
ing from their curtained bas- 
sours, the prayer of thanks to 
Allah, while camels quicken 
their pace, and the goat-skins 
are emptied of their last drops 
of water. But, alas! though 
that picture will remain a true 
one so long as the Sahara exists, 
to-day the crunch of changing 
gears is as often to be heard 
in the desert as the cries of the 
camel-men, and the business of 
motor-driver leaves but little 
time for sentiment. 

From its earliest days Islam, 
like all other religions, was rent 
by schism, which produced sects 
differing in more or less im- 
portant details from the original 
creed. Among these sects were 
the Kharedjites, whose main 


reason for quitting the fold wag 
disgust at the useless war 
waged for the succession of 
the Khalifate, which they con- 
sidered. should be decided by 
universal suffrage, and not by 
choice from the Prophet’s tribe 
alone. Almost complete ex- 
termination overtook them, but 
a@ few escaped from the Yemen 
to Northern Africa, where they 
found willing converts among 
the Berbers. Even there ortho- 
doxy pursued them, till eventu- 
ally only two remnants of their 
faith survived—the inhabitants 
of the island of Djerba (they 
are Mozabites to-day), and 4 
small Berber tribe which man- 
aged to reach Ouargla in the 
centre of the Northern Sahara. 
Here they attempted to create 
a home for themselves, and 
because of their intelligence 
and industry, succeeded where 
others would have perished of 
hunger and misery. But, 
unfortunately, their qualities 
aroused the hatred of the people 
of Ouargla, and after forty 
years of success the last of the 
Kharedjites again found them 
selves outcasts in the inhospr 
table desert. It was then that 
they discovered a definite rest- 
ing-place in the valley of the 
Oued M’Zab, which, because 
of its distance from other i 
habited centres, its ease 

defence, and, above all, be 
cause of the arid plateau (the 
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Chebka) surrounding it, offered 
conditions of real security. 
Such, in a few words, is the 
history of the Beni M’Zab, or 
Mozabites as they are generally 
called. In their desert fastness 
they still remain a people apart, 
governing themselves by their 
own laws, speaking their own 

(the Zenata dialect 
of Berber), and submitting only 
nominally to foreign domina- 
tion. 

From the oasis of Laghouat, 
last link between the desert 
and the sown, a metalled road 
leads south, apparently into 
endless flatness. As a matter 
of fact, one soon discovers that 
this part of the Sahara undu- 
lates in shallow curves divided 
by steep-sided river beds; and 
80 one popular illusion melts 
away with the mirage of palm- 
fringed lakes shimmering on 
the horizon. Another surprise 
is to find occasional clumps of 
real trees in the hollows. They 
are the shady ‘ betoum ’ (Pista- 
chier Terebinthe de 1’Atlas) 
that drop their seeds among 
the camel thorn around them, 
thus protecting the young shoots 
from hungry camels and goats 
—a feat of nature that would 
take some beating. There are 
éven flowers—in the spring— 
when the Peganum Harmala 
(Armel in Arabic) spreads 
patches of white bloom among 
the stones, and the Cleone 
Arabica turns its tiny brown 
stars into purple berries. But 
curiously enough, both plants 
have an unpleasant smell, so 
it is better for non-botanists 
to leave them in peace. 
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There is a short halt at the 
disused bordj (fort) of Tilrempt, 
and then the desert continues— 
quite treeless now for forty miles 
—till a sudden dip in the road 
reveals Berrian, the first town 
of the Beni M’Zab, surrounded 
by barley-fields and date palms. 
To weary eyes it seems a 
Paradise of piled-up terraces, 
rising from the welcome green 
and crowned by a strange cone- 
like minaret; but Berrian is 
only an outpost, and the Chebka 
engulfs us once more. Had 
Dante visited the Sahara, the 
country between Berrian and 
Ghardaia would surely have 
lived in poetry for all time. 
The road twists and turns 
among low arid hills till even 
the sun reels drunkenly. All 
the hill-tops have been sliced 
off at the same level, leaving 
flat rocky battlements that 
one. would swear were man’s 
handiwork; and as far as 
the eye can reach their sides 
are strewn with stones, seared 
and black, as if burned with 
fire from heaven and earth. 
Did the Djinns choose this 
desert as their kitchen? I 
suspect a less picturesque ex- 
planation, but whatever it may 
be, the calcined stones still 
smoulder under the merciless 
sun—a worthy circle of this 
African inferno. 

** Ghardaia ! ” announces the 
driver; and suddenly the 
ground falls away to the west, 
revealing a steep-sided valley, 
studded with groups of palms. 
Down its centre runs a dry 
river bed, and beyond, tier 
upon tier against an outstand- 





ing hill, with every terrace 
and arcade clear-cut in the 
still air, lies the Mozabite capi- 
tal, A single minaret—tapered 
like the one at Berrian, but 
much higher—pierces the sky, 
with a square watch tower 
behind it to guard the edge of 
the further plateau. 

Ghardaia has a population 
of about thirteen thousand, 
and is divided by walls into 
three distinct quarters: on 
the east the Jews, in the centre 
the Mozabites, and beyond them 
the Medabiah. These latter are 
numerically unimportant, but 
their story has its moral. Be- 
cause of their quarrelsome 
nature they were brought from 
the north and installed in the 
city to support, at a price, the 
party then holding power ; but 
having served their purpose 
they refused to be got rid of, 
and remain as quarrelsome as 
ever—a situation not unknown 
in European politics. 

Smells and garbage reign 
supreme in the narrow Jewish 
streets. Flies rise in clouds 
from every corner. Seated in 
the filth, pale-faced young men, 
with side ringlets protruding 
from under their skull-caps, 
play an intricate game with 
strangely marked cards like 
the Taro cards of European 
gipsies. It seems to be their 
single occupation, for whenever 
I passed they were there, mov- 
ing only with the shadow on 
the wall. Their ancestors came 
originally—that is to say, more 
than a thousand years ago— 
from Morocco. Even to-day 
they are wanderers, and fre- 
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quently go to live and trade 
for a time in other Algerian 
towns, where a sort of political 
metamorphosis overtakes them, 
and they become French citi- 
zens with full rights as such, 
On their return, however, the 
reverse is the case, and the 
medisval restrictions imposed 
upon them by the Mozabites 
take effect once more. The 
Jews of Ghardaia have no 
voice in municipal government, 
nor may they possess gardens 
in the oasis. In their quarter 
there are only two wells, and 
they may use no others. This 
law is very rigorously enforced, 
and I have seen Moslem ser. 
vants waylaid at a favourite 
well outside the town, on the 
pretext that they were drawing 
water for Jews. It is a system 
of relentless oppression, and 
as the French do not meddle 
with the internal affairs of 
the community, the fact that 
the Jews always return to it 
shows a love of birthplace and 
family one is forced to admin, 
Yet theirs is the hardest work- 
ing and richest section of the 
town. They are its jeweller, 
tanners, and shoemakers, hoard- 
ing and hiding their wealth with 
that racial capability whieh 
makes them at the same time 
obnoxious and necessary to theit 
Moslem neighbours.  Gaily- 
dressed women with good fer 
tures stand in the doorways, 
but at the sight of a strange? 
they give a swift glance at the 
talisman against evil em 

in the wall, and disappea 
Sometimes the charm is a horse 
shoe, or the well-known 
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of Fatima, but more often it 
takes the form of the name of 
God (Shedai—he who holds), 
written.on paper and covered 
by a small glass pane, shaped 
roughly like an eye. 

Among their treasures the 
Jews possess seventy rolls of 
manuscript written on vellum, 
some of very early date, and 
these I fondly hoped to ex- 
amine and perhaps to photo- 
graph. Thinking myself un- 
noticed, I turned quickly into 
the foul alley leading to the 
synagogue, but alas! in Ghar- 
daia walls must have human 
as well as glass eyes, for in an 
instant it seemed as if all 
Jewry were at my heels. News 
of a stranger’s presence had 
spread like wildfire, and when 
at last the Rabbi opened the 
door, the unsavoury throng 
crowded in till movement be- 
came almost impossible, and 
I began to despair of examina- 
tion, far less photography. The 
synagogue is small and very 
ancient, unadorned save by 
two beautiful silver candle- 
sticks on a high reading-desk 
in the centre, past which we 
hurried to a deep recess in a 
corner. Pulling aside a curtain, 
the Rabbi revealed row upon 
row of rolled manuscripts, 
sheathed in silk covers with 
carved wooden handles. So 
far so good, but when I made 
signs that one of the rolls 
should be opened, the hubbub 
became threatening, angry faces 
were thrust into mine, and even 
from the unglazed openings in 
the roof women and children 
screamed their disapproval. 
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The Rabbi hesitated for a 
moment, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and closed the curtain. 
There was nothing doing, and 
the manuscripts remain for 
some future traveller luckier 
—and, I hope, more compe- 
tent than myself—to examine. 
Farther up the alley a low door 
in the wall led to compara- 
tive cleanliness and quiet in 
the Mozabite quarter. Once 
through it I stopped and looked 
round. On the further side 
of the street an old man sat 
outside his shop, gently fanning 
the flies from a pile of dates 
before him. He viewed me 
with indifference, glanced at 
the cluster of faces in the 
doorway, and spat copiously. 

I have remarked that the 
attitude of Moslems towards 
Jews touches the chief factor 
of existence in the M’Zab valley 
—namely, water. It must be 
remembered that in the whole 
country no surface water ex- 
ists. Victory in the fight be- 
tween man and merciless nature 
depends upon the wells. Camels 
and donkeys pace eternally up 
and down inclines of equal 
length to the depth of the 
well, raising brimming bags of 
hide to the surface, where a 
simple but ingenious device 
empties them into conduits. 
Every man, woman, and child 
is an expert in irrigation, and 
no western engineer could better 
the system employed. But if 
the wells mean life, prosperity 
comes — occasionally — from 
heaven without the aid of 
man. Ask a Mozabite what 
sort of year he has had, and 
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his reply will be, “‘ The river 
has run,” or “The river has 
not run.” In other words, 
there has been rain or no rain. 

The river! When I looked 
at its wide sandy bed, in a 
parched land under a cloudless 
sky, the idea of its ever running 
seemed fantastic. And yet, 
proofs to the contrary were 
before my eyes. Two great 
dams, one below, the other 
level with the town, could not 
be without reason. Made of 
stones and the natural cement 
which is the chief building 
material of the valley, they 
were crowned by arches, form- 
ing @ narrow roadway. In 


December a year ago the river 
‘ran.’ Rain fell in torrents 
on the plateaux of the Chebka, 
bringing prosperity and filling 
the dams. Therefore barley 


was plentiful, gardens bloomed, 
sheep were fat, and the Moza- 
bites blessed the name of Allah 
and rejoiced. The water's 
alrival was sudden and dra- 
matic, for in Ghardaia itself 
no rain had fallen. The whole 
population went to meet the 
flood advancing down the bone- 
dry oued. Men ran before it, 
firing off their guns, while 
women lined the banks and girls 
plunged into the stream amid 
frenzied cries of joy, drinking 
the water greedily and rubbing 
the babies’ faces with its foam 
—to bring them luck and health 
from the gift of God. And the 
‘running river’ is not the 
only strange event of a Saharan 
winter. “One night it snowed, 
covering the Chebka with white 
for a few brief hours. <A 
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French officer told me that he 
had actually made a snowball, 
and in the burning April heat 
I believed the tale and envied 
its coolness. 

The market-place forms the 
centre of the Mozabite quarter, 
It is a vast rectangular space, 
bordered by pillared arcades 
beneath flat-roofed houses of 
blinding whiteness. Even in 
the heat of mid-day the scene 
is always animated, but on 
market days it is at its best, 
For then it is filled by a crowd 
of every desert type, dotted 
with piles of merchandise, and 
furrowed by strings of grumb- 
ling camels, whose lean attend- 
ants almost disappear under 
their enormous straw hats. Ob- 
livious of the camels’ feet sit 
shrouded groups in solemn con- 
clave, for a bargain is a slow 
affair, and sleepers lie in the 
sunniest corners, curled in their 
rough grey burnous while the 
flies weave black patterns 
among the threads. Where 
do all these people come from, 
one wonders, and why? Look 
south for the answer—to Hl 
Golea, Ouargla, Insalah, the 
Niger. They bring many things 
—alum, henna, madder root 
for dyeing, tanned leather from 
Tafilalet, but above all, salt- 
petre, for Ghardaia produces 
large quantities of gunpowder. 
Then there is wool, chief pro 
duct of the M’Zab country, 
which the women weave into 
rough cloth on primitive looms 
and exchange for grain, butter, 
and sheep. One comes upol 
flocks in the most arid places, 
and in spite of the apparent 
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lack of vegetation—even in 
this good year—those I saw 
were in excellent condition. 
To all this add the fact that 
motor-cars are not yet the 
desert’s only means of trans- 
port, and the crowded market 
is explained. In the sand and 
the stony waste caravans still 
plod their humble way, and 
at Ghardaia sore feet may be 
rested while the bales change 
hands. Its market is the clear- 
ing-house of the northern desert, 
and who knows how many 
nomads the empty spaces hold ? 

Before the Caid’s house 
stands a slightly raised plat- 
form for prayer, with a semi- 
circle of white stones beside 
it to mark the places of the 
notables when they meet in 
council. All buildings are con- 
structed of the cement already 
mentioned, which hardens at 
once and is very strong, with 
palm trunks under a layer of 
branches to support the upper 
storeys. Private houses have 
a single door in the usual blank 
wall, but close inspection will 
reveal small holes here and 
there through which the women 
can watch the outside world. 
Though veiled and secluded by 
strict custom, there is little 
that escapes their eyes and 
ears, and it is well to remember 
that, however deserted the 
street, one is never alone in 
Ghardaia. At first the rare 
women I met would turn and 
run the moment they saw me, 
but their shyness was soon 
Overcome. With my eyes on 
the ground I would move a 
little to one side, pursuing my 
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way as if the street were empty, 
and they ran no longer. Did 
passing unnoticed give a sense 
of security ? Or was there dis- 
appointment behind the veil, 
that the stranger kept his eyes 
averted and therefore gave no 
cause for flight? The reader 
must judge for himself. 

With the exception of El 
Attef, which possesses two, 
Mozabite towns have only one 
mosque, built upon their high- 
est point. In the case of Ghar- 
daia it is a modest building 
with only its minaret to mark 
its position, and even that is 
invisible from the narrow lanes 
surrounding it. A visit is sup- 
posed to entail permission from 
the Caid, but hearing that he 
was in a bad temper, I decided 
to go without his official bless- 
ing, and after devious wander- 
ings reached my goal, an arched 
doorway leading to a courtyard 
beneath the towering minaret. 
Its north and south sides are 
deeply arcaded. On the west 
wall a fountain for ablutions 
connects with a well in the 
street outside, and beside the 
Mihrab opposite a door leads 
to the prayer hall on a lower 
level. There is no decoration 
except the short fluted pillars 
of the arcades, made — like 
everything else, including the 
shelves for shoes—of thousand- 
year-old cement, so hard and 
polished that it might be mis- 
taken for marble. The minaret 
—about sixty feet in height— 
is square, and in common with 
all its brethren of the M’Zab 
country, tapers gradually- to- 
wards the top. Various ex- 
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planations of this curious form 
of architecture have been 
offered, but the simplest is 
to be found in the inability 
of the builders to achieve the 
perpendicular. As to the ab- 
sence of decoration, one must 
remember that the Mozabite 
outlook on religion is one of 
great austerity—not only alco- 
hol, but also tobacco is for- 
bidden them,—and also that 
the mosques serve as Official 
meeting-places much less than 
in other Moslem communities. 
By a steep lane somewhere 
behind the mosque one reaches 
the most interesting spot in 
this strange city, the grotto 
from which, according to legend, 
it takes its name. It is difficult 
to find, and few travellers 
know of its existence. Still 
fewer see it—as I did—put to 
its legendary use. At the base 
of a great rock in the hillside 
is a triangular hole about four 
feet high and three deep. In 
this ‘ ghar’ or hole in Arabic, 
lived once upon a time a very 
ancient and very holy woman 
named Daia. Hence Ghardaia 
—the hoie or grotto of Daia. 
An equally venerable and aged 
man inhabiting the oasis de- 
veloped an ardent desire to 
marry her, and sent a message 
to that effect. The lady will- 
ingly gave her consent, and no 
sooner were they man and 
wife than a miracle took place, 
and she regained her long-lost 
youth and beauty. The effect 
of this upon her husband is 
not recorded, and is of no 
importance, as the legend of 
Daia concerns women only. 


[May 


For when a@ girl of Ghardaig 
has attained the age of marriage 
(thirteen) without finding 4 
husband, she is taken with 
due solemnity to the rock and 
thrust seven times into the 
grotto, after which ceremony— 
if Allah is willing—her youthful 
charms are certain to return, 
Do they really do it? I won- 
dered, staring at the hole that 
got blacker and blacker in the 
fading twilight; and as if in 
answer came the slip slop of 
approaching footsteps, and 4 
white-shrouded group appeared 
at the end of the lane. From 
@ discreet angle in somebody's 
garden wall I watched. There 
were five women, alike in their 
voluminous wrappings, save 
that one was smaller—the pos- 
tulant, no doubt. Too old at 
thirteen! What a tragedy! 
Silently they approached, but 
once opposite the holy spot 
an animated chattering began. 
One produced a fat candle 
end from her haik, lit it, and 
fixed it to the rock in the 
blackened grease of other votive 
offerings. This was evidently 
the signal for action, for the 
girl was immediately seized, 
pushed doubled up into the 
hole, pulled out again—in and 
out, in and out—till the sevel 
times had been accomplished. 
There was a pause. Would 
they unveil the girl to see if 
Daia’s charm had worked! 
But no, without so much a8 4 
glance they departed, leaving 
the candle to flicker alone i 
the darkness. It would be # 
Allah wills,—I had forgotten 
that. 
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As M’Zab towns are all built 
on the sides or tops of hills, 
their date groves and gardens 
do not adjoin them, but are 
generally hidden in some shel- 
tered spot, though scattered 

are to be seen among 
the barley-fields of the main 
valley. Ghardaia’s oasis, or 
‘summer town ’ as they call it, 
lies a mile and a half distant 
in a vast amphitheatre where 
the river bed descends from 
the Chebka, and is typical— 
on a larger scale—of the others. 
The word garden is perhaps 
misleading—that is, if it con- 
veys the impression of an Eng- 
lish garden. In the Sahara 
it is more like a tiny field, 
enclosed by high mud walls 
and filled with an indiscriminate 
collection of growing things. 
Date palms rise here and there 
from a jumble of figs and vines, 
with apricots and—rarely—a 
kind of acid orange to vary 
the monotony of green. Under- 
neath, in a maze of tiny water 
channels, onions and garlic rub 
shoulders shamelessly with 
beans and carrots—and barley 
fills the gaps. There is often 
a ‘garden house,’ a shed-like 
habitation, where the owner 
lives during the hottest months, 
for in summer Ghardaia is a 
furnace from which only the 
gardens can give a semblance 
of relief. But the chief pro- 
duct of the oasis is, of course, 
the date. I was told of no 
less than twenty-four different 
kinds, all excellent, and—so 
great is the economy of the 
Mozabite—that even the stones 
are pounded into a kind of 
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cake for camel food when noth- 
ing else is available. While 
on the subject of dates, I 
remember reading somewhere 
that people who live chiefly 
on that fruit also eat the flesh 
of dogs, and was interested to 
learn that the custom prevails 
in the M’Zab valley, as an 
antidote to the heating pro- 
perties of the date. As in the 
Sahara all dogs are scavengers, 
comment is unnecessary; but 
I must admit that a close 
inspection of the butchers’ shops 
failed to reveal a single ‘ doggy ’ 
joint. Perhaps it was not the 
season. 

Perched on the hill opposite 
Ghardaia stands Melika, once 
the holy city of the M’Zab, 
but now a tranquil little place 
that has given way to the 
importance of its big brother. 
Its inhabitants are more ami- 
able towards strangers than 
those of Ghardaia, and many 
of the younger men speak 
French. Otherwise it has no 
features of interest, if one 
excepts its fifty-five metre well 
—the deepest of all—and a 
view that well repays the climb. 
Next on the same side of the 
valley comes Bou Noura, on 
a high cliff above the river 
bed, and lastly El Attef, most 
ancient of the five towns, like 
a sentinel guarding the southern 
border of the Chebka. And 
Beni Isguen? I have pur- 
posely kept it to the end, be- 
cause of its atmosphere of 
mystery. Not mystery in the 
sense employed by some writers 
to describe almost any Eastern 
city, but simply because no 
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infidel may pass a night within 
its .gates. Even the French 
school, which counts but forty 
boys—and, needless to say, no 
girlsx—out of a population of 
some six thousand, stands with- 
out the walls, and sunset leaves 
its solitary teacher cut off from 
the world within. What hap- 
pens behind those battlemented 
ramparts in the starry African 
darkness? Probably nothing, 
but who knows? And so 
desire for the forbidden in- 
creases, While imagination cun- 
ningly embroiders the unknown. 
The walls, entirely built of 
stone in this case, run up the 
hillside to where the bent mina- 
ret of the mosque crowns the 
city, with nothing to break 
the sweep of masonry, and one 
thinks of Carcassonne in minia- 
ture. On the plateau above 
is @ great square watch tower, 
and here again legend steps in, 
for it is said to have been built 
in a single night of danger by 
invisible workmen, at the prayer 
of some pious citizen. 

But the chief attraction of 
Beni Isguen—in daylight—is 
its auction market, which is 
held every afternoon. In the 
slanting sunlight something 
strikes an unaccustomed note, 
for—mirabile dictu—Beni Is- 
guen is not only the most 
prosperous of Mozabite towns, 
but actually combines cleanli- 
ness with austerity. Its white 
streets are almost deserted, but 
not so the market-place, though 
at first sight it also seems 
empty. Then one realises that 
a@ line of hooded figures is 
seated, silent and immobile 
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on the steps of every shop, 
and even in the alleys gur. 
rounding the small triangular 
space. They wear the white 
burnous—sign of the well-to. 
do,—and stuck in their girdles 
are pieces of wood about two 
feet long, with spikes sticking 
out at one end like the screws 
of a violin, intriguing instru- 
ments till one discovers that 
they are simply latch-keys, 
In Ghardaia one sees them 
rarely, and even here metal 
ones of majestic proportions 
occasionally appear ; but noth- 
ing could be more picturesque 
than the wooden latch-key, and 
it has the advantage of making 
an excellent weapon in a quarrel 
—which is more than can be 
said of its European cousin. 
Still the packed figures do not 
move, but seem to wait—for 
what? They take no notice 
of the infidel who stalks timidly 
into their midst, though doubt- 
less curses flutter in some 
beards, for here the people 
are more fanatical than any. 
Smoking is considered a deadly 
sin, and even the foreigner 
dare not light a cigarette i 
the town, though, if rumour be 
true, a packet of ‘‘ Caporal” 
occasionally does lurk in the 
folds of a burnous. But the 
Caid’s nose is sharp, and should 
a whiff of the accursed weed 
reach it, woe betide the offender. 

Some palm branches, a few 
unopened bales, and a row of 
little heaps of firewood, occupy 
the centre of the market-place. 
At the end there is a well, and 
in front of it two men spread & 
carpet, upon which they place 
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a sort of low desk. Then im- 
mobility descends once more, 
as the sun sinks lower and 
lower. 

Suddenly, from the doorstep 
of his house, the Caid makes a 
sign. It is exactly five o’clock, 
and in an instant the most 
amazing transformation takes 
place. If only Monsieur Dagi- 
lieff . . . but I must not stray. 
... In that instant the market- 
place ‘becomes a turmoil of 
rushing men. As if by magic, 
everybpdy produces—from no- 
where—something to sell, with 
which they run about among 
the crowd, crying the latest 
bid at the top of their voices. 
In the whirl of objects flourished 
in front of me there was noth- 
ing to tempt, but sale fever is 
one of my pet illnesses, and I 
soon found myself bidding away 
with the best of them. The 
palm trunks rather alarmed 
me, but fortunately another 
bidder got them, though I am 
convinced I ran them up. 
Needless to say, they were not 
carried round, but remained 
sedately in situ.. In spite of 
appearances there is method 
in this madness. Let nobody 
imagine that bargains are made 
anyhow, without receipt or 
commission. That is where 
the desk on the carpet comes 
in, for at it sits a spectacled 
official, flanked by several not- 
ables and two clerks, who 
carefully inscribe each sale 
price, levy the proper tax, and 
hand a receipt to the perspiring 
seller. And though the bargain 
may have been made in some 
secluded side street, all know 
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that blank walls can see and 
hear, and nobody thinks of 
cheating. The whole thing is 
very business -like,—a truly 
Saharan Christie’s,—but with 
a colour and gaiety our temple 
of suppressed emotions has 
never dreamed of. 

Stealthily I left the market- 
place and entered the tortuous 
streets leading to the mosque. 
This time the way was easy 
to find, and soon I stood gazing 
upwards at the minaret that 
seemed to fly so quickly against 
the evening clouds. Through 
the half-open door the court- 
yard lay yellow and empty, 
without even the fluted pillars 
of Ghardaia to clothe its naked- 
ness. No need to enter, with 
the sunset to watch outside. 

At the gate of Beni Isguen 
the valley was darkening. The 
town lay still, as if taking 
breath for the hours no stranger 
may share. The watch tower 
vanished slowly as the sky 
behind it merged from purple 
into black, and on his terrace 
the lonely schoolmaster sat 
enjoying the breeze that flut- 
tered for a moment before 
night killed it. Except when 
the school closes in summer, 
he had been there for three 
years. 

“We have to force them to 
send a certain number of boys,” 
he said with a sigh. “One 
cannot have the schoolhouse 
standing empty. This part 


of the country was conquered 
as far back as 1853—and still 
they hate us. For example, 
during the war we demanded 
a small contingent of Mozabites 
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for the army. What did they 
send? The halt, the lame— 
the dregs,—to show their con- 
tempt for France. But they 
forget what France has given 
them—safety, communications, 
help in all their difficulties. 
They forget the days when 
they were robbed and some- 
times killed between Ghardaia 
and Beni Isguen, when Nomads 
stole their dates in the gardens 
and openly pillaged shops in 
the towns. France has tamed 
the Nomads and made the 
country safe for all, but what 
thanks does she get? They 
are a@ strange people.” 
Beneath the austere exterior 
of the Mozabites, and especially 
of the people of Beni Isguen, 
lies a hidden immorality. 
These smug merchants, smooth- 
skinned and fair like their 
kinsmen of Djerba, have a 
close resemblance to certain 
sepulchres of Biblical fame. 
Degeneration has been going 
on for centuries, and the purity 
of the beginning no longer 
exists. In the early days the 
Mozabites had only one re- 
ligious head, the Immam, with 
a few holy men, known as 
Cheikhs, grouped around him. 
To them were soon added the 
Tolbas (students), who gradu- 
ally formed a cast, isolated by 
their superior knowledge from 
the rest of the community. 
Once the Cheikhs had attained 
sufficient power they abolished 
the Immam, forbidding even 
the use of the word in the 
language, and replaced him by 
one of themselves, the Cheikh 
Baba. Henceforward admission 


to their ranks could only be 
obtained by a veritable initia- 
tion of the most secret char. 
acter, and the mystery sur. 
rounding these practices did 
not fail to strengthen their 
position as directors of an 
ignorant people, implicitly 
obeyed and feared by all. Each 
M’Zab town is governed by a 
Djemaa (council), which meets 
in the market-place or in a 
specially constructed building 
outside the town, generally 
in the neighbourhood of a 
saint’s tomb. The Cheikh of 
the Tolbas is invariably presi- 
dent of the Djemaa, and as all 
matters are judged by the 
canons of religion, he alone 
can give the final decision, 
nothing being valid without 
his signature. Seeing that in 
such an assembly everything 
is discussed, from personal 
faults and family feuds to 
business transactions and pro- 
fits, the pressure brought to 
bear by the priesthood can 
easily be imagined. Thus the 
Mozabites are ruled without 
appeal—and with despotism be- 
yond belief—by a religious sect, 
of which the morality has 
become sadly tarnished. 
Superstition plays a great 
part. Every act must be pro- 
tected, and therefore charms to 
avert the evil eye abound. Over 
doors a handkerchief is hung 
with a small empty pumpkin 
attached to it, as a sign that 
the house is without riches, 
thus preventing envious looks. 
The hand of Fatima, painted 
or carved, meets one every- 
where. Children carry amulets, 
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and often have a bunch of 
jackal’s hair attached to the 
top of the head to attract evil 
influence like a lightning-con- 
ductor. A widow is specially 
dangerous, and must remain 
shut up in the house for forty 
days after her husband’s death. 
If she appears in the street, 
every one runs away. After 
the forty days she goes to a 
certain marabout (holy man), 
changes her clothes entirely, 
and is purified. And so on, ad 
infinitum. Charms to protect 
the trees and the barley, charms 
to prevent illness, to bring love, 
to assure a male child—they 
are there ready for every occa- 
sion. If they fail, as Lady 
Macbeth remarked, they fail ; 
but that is only because 
they have been wrongly used. 
The next attempt is sure of 
success. 


In conclusion, let me quote 
@ comic song, duly censored 
for Western ears, that is very 


popular in Ghardaia just now, 
for in spite of religion, super- 
stition, and the endless fight 
against nature, the Mozabite 
can be gay now and then. 


‘*A young girl thought of nothing but 
eating. 

Everywhere she went she finished all 
the cous -cous,! — licked all the 
platters. 

The more her father beat her the fatter 
she grew, the more her mother wept 
the fatter she grew. 

But in spite of all warnings she con- 
tinued to eat, till at last one day she 
burst... 

And all the young girls buried her in 
an enormous dish of cous-cous.” 


Northward the road stretches 
away to Europe and civilisa- 
tion and everything that mat- 
ters to the infidel. To most of 
its hurrying travellers the M’Zab 
valley has been but a mirage 
of the Sahara—a picture that 
fades only too quickly. If 
these notes have made it some- 
thing more than that, they have 
served their purpose. 





1 Arab dish of mutton and Indian corn, highly spiced. 
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SOME ENGLISH CAPTIVES IN THE INDIES. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


THERE was a time when 
English exiles—or rather Brit- 
ish, for Scots and Irishmen 
were numerous among them— 
abounded at Valladolid and 
Madrid. Quite a largish collec- 
tion of biographies—enough, at 
any rate, to fill a stout volume 
—could be made out of the 
doings and sufferings of the 
Walpoles, Semple, the Sherley 
brothers, the Gage family, to- 
gether with not a few others. 
Guy Fawkes had served the 
King of Spain. So did the 
Gages, who were country gentle- 
men in Sussex none the less. 
One Earl of Tyrone was killed 
in a sea fight in the Mediter- 
ranean commanding a galleon 
for the Catholic king. As for 
the O’Donnels, O’Donoghues, 
Lacys, Garsfields, Commerfords, 
and Higginses—who called 
themselves O’Higgins because 
they found Spaniards unwilling 
to allow that an Irishman 
whose name did not begin 
with ‘O’ could be a gentleman 
born,—they were innumerable. 
They wound up with the tenth 
Earl Marshal of Scotland, 
George Keith, the Jacobite, 
who so loved to bask in the 
rays of his old friend the sun 
at Valencia. From the days 
of Philip II. till the middle of 
the eighteenth century they 
were as familiar to Spaniards 
as were those Spanish exiles 
who were to be seen in Kentish 


Town when Esther Summerson 
went on that visit to Mr Harold 
Skimpole. You may read a 
touching account of them in 
the memoirs of Alcal4 Galiano, 
and admire the heroic figure 
of that Admiral Valdes who 
had left a rich wife in Spain. 
She regularly sent him enough 
to live on comfortably. But 
he shared all among his brother 
exiles—even to the extent of 
smoking the dreadful cabbage 
to which their poverty limited 
them, though he loved a ‘ puro,’ 
@ genuine Havannah, better 
than aught else in this world, 
except, of course, his faithful 
wife. Englishmen in Spain and 
Spaniards in England will afford 
valuable chapters to that in- 
structive book on ‘ The Exile, 
Political and Religious, his Ad- 
ventures and Influence,’ which 
will perhaps some day be 
written. 

Politics have but an indirect 
connection with the fortunes 
of the English captives to be 
dealt with here. Religion had, 
indeed, a large share, but not 
always to the extent, nor i 
the way commonly supposed. 
It is an undoubted fact that 
heretics were always subject 
to the Inquisition. Some 
figured either as ‘ reconciled’ 
or ‘relaxed’ to the secular 
arm in Autos de Fé. Recon- 
ciled meant publicly penanced, 
more or less cruelly, but classed 
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as repentant, and therefore 
allowed to live. The relaxed 
were those who were handed 
over to the lay authorities for 
execution. Such a _ general 
statement as this has the merit 
that it is safe. But it has the 
well-known weakness of all such 
pronouncements—latet dolus in 
generalibus, and inaccuracy lurks 
in this one. It implies an 
assumption that all foreign 
sailors who were tried by the 
Inquisition fell into its hands 
for heresy, which was not the 
case. The Holy Office had 
jurisdiction in all ecclesiastical 
cases, and bigamy was one of 
them, together with other 
sexual offences, which any one 
ean think of for himself. The 
mere expression of lax opinions 
was enough to send a man or 
woman before the Inquisition. 
Many men were sentenced to 
savage flagellation and the 
galleys for asserting that there 
Was no sin in irregular cohabita- 
tion unless one of the parties 
was married. The Office had 
to fight not only against Ju- 
daism, Mahometanism, and 
Heresy, but against the fright- 
ful moral laxity which had been 
bred in Spain during the genera- 
tions of anarchy which preceded 
the reign of the Oathdlic sove- 
reigns. The proportion of cases 
of immorality was high. For- 
eign sailors and traders were 
accused on these grounds as 
well as for heresy. 

Then, again, it is not safe 
to take for granted that a man 
whose orthodoxy had been in- 
quired into, and who was after- 
wards executed by the secular 
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arm, suffered for sin against 
the faith. The story of our 
countryman, John Oxenham, 
which is told at length from 
Spanish documents by Miss 
Zelia Nuttall in her ‘New Light 
on Drake’ (Hakluyt Society : 
New Series, XXXIV.) is enough 
to show that this is by no 
means true. We all know 
Oxenham from the vivid and 
essentially fair picture of him 
given by Kingsley in ‘ West- 
ward Ho!’ It is quite un- 
necessary to tell how he, and 
all his men, were taken by the 
Spaniards in 1575 while they 
were carrying out a forcible 
entry into the King of Spain’s 
dominions and capturing prizes. 
From that time their fortunes 
are much to the point. The 
Spanish authorities treated 
them precisely as Lord Grey 
dealt with the Spaniards and — 
Italians who were caught at 
Smerwich about the same 
time. The mere rank and file 
were killed at once. The officers 
were kept—in the Smerwich 
episode—for ransom, but in 
Oxenham’s case to be sent to 
the Viceroy at Lima for further 
inquiry and discovery. Both 
parties were simply pirates. 
Spain and England were at 
peace in 1575, and adventurers 
of their stamp had no right to 
expect quarter. Oxenham, his 
sailing - master — whose name 
was probably Sherwell or Sher- 
wen, turned by the Spaniards 
into Xeruel and Xerores,— 
one Butler—called ‘ piloto, 4.e., 
mate,—and his young brother 
were taken to Lima. 

In the natural course of 
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things—in the execution, in 
fact, of its manifest¥duty,— 
the Inquisition proceeded to 
inquire into their orthodoxy. 
It may surprise a few readers 
to learn that they all avowed 
themselves good Catholics. 
There was no question of 
cowardice on their part. Butler, 
who was tortured, could not 
be forced to add a word to 
what he had confessed already. 
They were all examined about 
their voyage, as Drake ap- 
peared on the coast of Peru 
in 1579, and the inquiry was 
held in that year. <A good 
deal was asked about English 
designs on the Straits of 
Magellan. The Inquisition and 
the Viceroy worked together, 
and had a good deal to ask 
that had no direct connection 
with religion. It is to the 
credit of Oxenham, his sailing- 
master, and Butler that they 
spoke out manfully. Not only 
did they avow that they had 
taken part in piratical ventures, 
but they frankly confessed that 
the Queen, though she gave 
them leave to make voyages 
to the Indies, had strictly for- 
bidden her subjects to attack 
the possessions of any Chris- 
tian prince with whom she 
was in amity. She had said 
so in plain words when she 
granted a commission to Sir 
Humphrey’ Gilbert. King 
James said the same thing 
after her. Neither sovereign 
would allow their subjects to 
be shut out of ‘the Indies’ by 
the Spanish or the Portuguese 
claim to possess sovereignty 
over them all by virtue of the 
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Pope’s Bulls. The English 
claimed to be free to trade 
with heathens or to settle 
among them when they were 
independent. Oxenham and 
the others could not have ex- 
pected the quarter which they 
would not have given to 
Spaniards in similar circum- 
stances. But it must be allowed 
that they were resolved ‘to 
die game’ when they declared 
that they were doing what 
their own Queen had forbidden 
her subjects to do. At the 
end the four English prisoners, 
having been duly ‘ reconciled’ 
with the Church at an Auto 
de Fé, were left to be dealt 
with as pirates by the Viceroy, 
Francisco de Toledo. Oxen- 
ham, ‘ Xeruel,’ and the elder 
Butler were executed. The lad 
was sent to the galleys. The 
same fate would have overtaken 
them all if the Inquisition had 
never intervened. 

In other cases it did act as 
an ecclesiastical court, inquiring 
into matters of faith. But its 
acts were not always what the 
reader who has formed his 
opinion from Kingsley or 
Froude would expect. There 
are certain allowances which 
they would not have prepared 
him to make, but cannot be 
critically ignored. In the Eliza- 
bethan epoch, strange as it 
may seem to many of ws, 
Spaniards did not look upon 
England as a country of con- 
firmed heretics, but as one 
Catholic at heart oppressed by 
a ‘Lutheran’ tyranny. There- 
fore they were disposed to 
believe that the particular cap- 
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tive who fell into their power 
might be a good Catholic, 
though his ‘ Lutheran ’ masters 
had foreed him to conform 
outwardly to their detest- 
able heresies. Nor were the 
Spaniards always quite wrong. 
We have only to look at the 
stories of the poor men de- 
serted by Hawkins on the 
coast of Mexico (1568), or the 
members of Fenton’s venture 
who were wrecked on the River 
Plate (1584), to see that they 
could have quoted chapter and 
verse for their opinion. Since 
they thought their prisoner 
might be a true ‘ Cristiano,’ 
the Spanish Inquisitors would 
naturally begin by trying to 
find out whether he had been 
Catholically trained. And the 
test they would apply would 
be by asking him whether he 
was a Catholic and could re- 
peat the Pater Noster, the Ave 
Maria, and the Credo. We 
have it on evidence of the 
Inquisitors that he very often 
could, and that he avowed 
himself a Catholic. Nor is it 
in the least surprising that he 
was able to do what he was 
asked. Any Englishman who 
knew only his own Church 
service could, with a good con- 
Science, say that he belonged 
to the Catholic Church through- 
out the world. Men who sailed 
with Drake, Hawkins, Caven- 
dish, or Fenton had been boys 
in the time of Mary Tudor and 
Edward VI. They had re- 
ceived whatever religious train- 
ing they did get when “the old 
religion” was in authority. If 
they were West Countrymen 


they were possibly the sons of 
men who had turned out to 
fight for the Latin service in 
1549. That they should have 
been able to repeat the Pater 
Noster, Credo, and Ave Maria 
by rote was almost a matter 
of course. 

The Canaries are not the 
Indies, but they are on the 
way thither and closely con- 
nected. The Inquisition had 
a branch well planted there. 
Its doings have been made 
accessible to English readers 
by Mr Birch. We can learn 
from its papers that traders 
from England and the Nether- 
lands came steadily to the 
islands. And so they did to 
the Peninsular ports, and that, 
too, in times of open war. It 
would have been strange if 
some English and some Flemish 


men of business and sailors . 


had not attracted the notice 
of the Inquisition, but one is 
surprised that they were s0 
few. Now and then we hear 
of victims of the Holy Office 
whose experiences are hardly 
to be understood. Take the 
case of John Raymond of the 
Falcon. He applied for pen- 
ance, was allowed to go about 
at large, and was then caught 
preaching Protestantism to the 
inhabitants. Apparently John 
Raymond was one of the large 
body of persons of whose 
actions no rational explanation 
can be given. The Canaries 
and Spain itself stand obviously 
enough on a different footing 
from the Indies. English and 
Dutch trade was indispensable 
to the Spaniards in their home 
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ports. Wheat, timber, canvas, 
pitch, and tar they must have, 
and when their decayed ship- 
ping could no longer go to 
seek them in the north, and 
when their own policy had 
ruined Antwerp as a staple of 
trade, they had to get them 
from English and Dutch traders. 
So they tolerated the presence 
of these heretics, unless they 
absolutely forced their heresy 
on the notice of the authorities. 
If that was not so, how can 
we account for the undoubted 
fact that when the Armada 
was getting ready there were 
scores of English ships in Span- 
ish ports which could be em- 
bargoed by order of Philip II. ? 

There remains another aspect 
of the relations of the two sides 
which deserves at least to be 
mentioned. Can we be sure 
that those English and Dutch 
sailors who came into Spanish 
harbours were all Protestants ? 
To this day a third of the 
population of the kingdom of 
the united Netherlands is 
Roman Catholic. The propor- 
tion in the sixteenth century 
was certainly not less, and in 
all probability was consider- 
ably higher. The Spaniards 
had some ground for asserting 
that their enemies in the north- 
ern Netherlands were a faction 
which tyrannised over the rest 
of the people. A fairer way of 
stating the truth would be— 
that the successful fight of the 
northern Netherlands against 
the King of Spain is one of the 
best examples in all history of 
the truth that the valentior 
pars, or dominating element in 


a people, is not necessarily nor 
even commonly the majority, 
The Calvinists, who ruled ip 
the ‘Seven United Provinces,’ 
were not more numerous than 
the Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans taken together. §o 
the Spaniards might fairly take 
it to be possible that the Dutch 
sailors who came among them 
were at heart good Catholics, 
As for oursel ves—well, the beau- 
tiful English Church service 
had not won the affection of 
the mass of the people in the 
early days of Queen Elizabeth. 
The Puritan was only beginning 
to inspire his own spirit of 
‘thorough’ into them. Few 
of the English who fell into the 
clutches of the Inquisition in 
South America showed a will- 
ingness to be martyrs. Most 
of them acted as did John 
Drake and his fellow-prisoners. 

This Drake was a nephew 
of Sir Francis. He had sailed 
with his uncle in the great 
voyage of navigation. Very 
shortly after his return, he 
embarked in the disastrous ad- 
venture of Fenton in 1582. 
John Drake and a score or 80 
of others were wrecked in the 
River Plate. They were met, 
and at first well treated, by 
the native savages. After a 
time, probably because the 
Indians grew tired of support- 
ing strangers who did nothing 
to feed the tribe, their hosts 
turned on them, and all except 
four were butchered. The sut- 
vivors were taken to the neigh- 
bourhood of Buenos Ayres, and 
handed over to Captain Alonso 
de Vera, the officer in com- 
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mand on the spot. Vera ap- 

to have been kind. He 
not only fed them, but invited 
John Drake to dine at his own 
table. He had sent out horse- 
men to bring them in, and the 
escort allowed them to ride on 
the cruppers of their mounts. 
Being but a subordinate at an 
outlying post, Don Alonso could 
not decide what was to be done 
with the shipwrecked men. In 
the regular course of things 
they were sent up the river to 
Asuncion in Paraguay. Till 
then there had been no sign 
of hostile feeling towards them 
on the part of their captors, 
on religious or other grounds. 
They were allowed to attend 
mass at their own request. 
When, however, some indiscre- 
tion of Drake’s, or loose talk 
on the part of the others, re- 
vealed the fact that he was 
related to Sir Francis and had 
sailed with him, the friendly 
sentiment died away. There 
was an outcry, for the memory 
of Drake’s raid was fresh and 
sore. The local agents of the 
Inquisition, who had accepted 
their assurance that they were 
good Catholics, thought it neces- 
sary to provide for their safety. 
They were therefore put in 
charge of one Juan Espinosa 
of Segovia, who kept his hermit- 
age at about a mile from 
Asuncion. Espinosa need not 
surprise us. It was no very 
unusual end for a Spaniard of 
that and later times, whose life 
had been turbulent and even 
riminal, to experience the de- 
sengaito, which is the conviction 
of sin, and to flee from the 
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City of Destruction in order 
to become a solitary. Neither 
was it so very uncommon for 
persons of a very different type 
to make use of a sham hermit- 
age aS a convenient cover for 
smuggling, highway robbery, 
and burglary. Kingsley had 
good authority for the first sort 
of hermit, and Lesage for the 
second. But we did not expect 
te hear that Espinosa had an 
English colleague or neighbour, 
John de Rute, who had been 
forty years in South America, 
and had forgotten his own lan- 
guage. Another Englishman, 
who called himself Juan Perez, 
is to be heard of at Asuncion. 
All these Spanish posts. on 
the Paraguay or on the Rio 
de la Plata were then sub- 
ordinate to Lima, and were in 
the Viceroyalty of Peru. The 
Viceroyalty of La Plata came 
late in Spanish colonial history. 
John Drake and his comrades 
were sent across the continent 
to Arica, and then by sea to 
“the City of the Kings,” which 
is Lima. The journey was long 
and tiring enough even so, but 
it would have been far worse 
if they had had to walk the 
whole 2400 miles to Lima. 
The authorities at headquarters 
were far more concerned to 
examine John Drake on the 
subject of his uncle’s voyage 
than to inquire into his re- 
ligious opinions. They had no 
need to give themselves any 
trouble about that matter. 
Drake was perfectly ready to 
declare himself a good Catholic, 
and to profess regret for having 
submitted to follow Lutheran 
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practices, and so were the 
others. The Inquisition was 
content to make them figure 
in San Benitos at an Auto de 
Fé, to leave them free to work 
for themselves, with the re- 
striction that they must not 
go out of the Viceroyalty. The 
Holy Office must have been 
pretty sure of their orthodoxy 
when it left them at large. 
What happened to them after 
the Auto de Fé is not known. 
Miss Nuttall has heard of a 
John Drake as alive and 
vaguely suspected of Lutheran- 
ism about half a century after- 
wards in New Granada—.e., 
Venezuela and Colombia. If 
they were the same man he 
must have been between eighty 
and ninety years of age. The 
two long reports John Drake 
made on his uncle’s famous voy- 
age are interesting, though they 
add nothing of note to what 
is known from other sources. 
The adventures of these mem- 
bers of Fenton’s expedition 
rather go to prove that English 
captives were not very harshly 
treated in Spanish America— 
at any rate between 1580 and 
1600. The Viceroy would have 
had a good technical excuse to 
treat them as Oxenham had 
been treated. The case of 
Richard Hawkins, who was 
taken in his ship the Dainty 
in San Mateo Bay in 1597, was 
different from theirs. England 
and Spain were at open war. 
Richard Hawkins was a for- 
mally commissioned officer, en- 
gaged in an honourable opera- 
tion, and therefore entitled to 
the courtesy of the wars. He 
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did declare himself a Roman 
Catholic, but the cause of his 
conversion (if conversion it wag) 
cannot have been fear of the 
Inquisition. When there was 
some talk of bringing him and 
his men before the Holy Office, 
the military officers stopped it, 
They had surrendered on 
promise of security for their 
lives, and the promise must be 
kept. A moderate acquaint- 
ance with the history of these 
wars will show any one that 
after years of fighting with 
English and Netherlanders, the 
Spanish military men, and other 
Spaniards too, began to abate 
in their religious ardour. The 
crew of the Revenge were not 
troubled by the Inquisition, 
but were released, and came 
home to claim their pay. When 
the fleet of Don Fadrique de 
Toledo retook Bahia from the 
Dutch in 1624 on a capitula 
tion, the officers, and even the 
clerics, who had to deal with 
the prisoners, got on with them 
well enough. ‘ Lutheran’ (it 
should no doubt have beet 
Calvinist) ministers and Spanish 
priests discussed quietly im 
Latin. The Spaniards were 
surprised to find that the here 
tics were civilised and educated 
men. By that time, too, the 
passion of the Inquisitors for 
“accroaching ’ jurisdictions 
themselves had brought them 
into chronic hot water with 
Viceroy and governors, lay law- 
yers, and even with bishops. 
They did not always have theif 
way, and there were occasions 
when the ‘Suprema’ rapped 
subordinate Inquisitors over the 
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knuckles pretty sharply for 
exceeding their rights. 

Barbarities were, to be sure, 
by no means unknown — on 
either side. If the Inquisition 
which had just been set up in 
working order at Mexico in 
1570 burnt three of the sailors 
deserted by John Hawkins in 
1568 — George Ripley, Peter 
Momfrie, and Cornelius the 
Irishman—as obstinate here- 
ties, there were cases of cruelty 
on the other side. The priva- 
teer from Rochelle, who cap- 
tured twenty-five Jesuit pas- 
sengers on a Spanish vessel 
and threw them overboard at 
once, was certainly not more 
humane than the Inquisition. 
Sorie and his Frenchmen, who 
butchered and tortured at Hav- 
annah, set an example to Melen- 
dez de Aviles, who slaughtered 
Ribault’s followers in Florida. 
The mission priests who were 
racked in the Tower, before 
being hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered at Tyburn, suffered quite 
a much as Ripley or Cor- 
nelius the Irishman. How many 
in that age could honestly have 
claimed with the Scots re- 
formers that they had im- 
prisoned but little and killed 
not at all? | 

Those evil times came to an 
end. Human nature cannot be 
kept at the same level of 
fanatical rage for ever.. Ex- 
perience compelled the bigoted 
on either side to recognise that 
since they must live in the 
world together, they had better 
come to a working eompromise, 
and so they did. The nature 
of the settlement reached in 
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the Indies is quite sufficiently 
illustrated by a clause in the 
regulations made for the carry- 
ing out of the famous ‘ asiento.’ 
This asiento or contract was 
the privilege of supplying 4000 
negroes to the Spanish colonies 
yearly for a period of thirty 
years, which Great Britain ex- 
torted from the Government 
of Philip V. at the end of the 
war of the Spanish Succession. 
It was provided that the South 
Sea Company, which was 
formed to work the asiento, 
might establish factories at 
Panama, Carthagena ‘of the 
Indies,’ and Buenos Ayres. The 
Company’s factors might travel 
inland for the sale of their 
human goods, and its ships 
were free to visit Spanish 


‘colonial ‘ treaty ports.’ It was 


arranged that Englishmen, when 
in Spanish possessions, were to 
abstain from insulting the re- 
ligion of the people. The Com- 
pany was very particular in 
instructing its skippers to that 
effect. Nor were the agents of 
the South Sea Company the 
only Protestants who fre- 
quented the Spanish dominions 
in the Indies on these terms. 
The Dutch at Curacao smug- 
gled on @ great scale, and at 
one time as good as mono- 
polised the trade of Venezuela. 
The Creoles needed the goods 
which English and Dutch 
brought them and their own 
country could not supply. We 
again wished to make a profit 
by the trade, permitted or con- 
traband. So a compromise 
was reached. While the buc- 
caneers lasted and were plun- 
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dering and murdering in the 
Indies, cases did occur when 
batches of them who had been 
captured were burnt alive as 
heretics; but these were ex- 
amples of barbarous revenge 
for no less savage excesses. 
Armed smugglers taken by 
Spanish guardacostas in the 
eighteenth century were com- 
pelled to labour in irons on 
public works. There was abun- 
dant violence on both sides. 
Commodore Stewart, who com- 
manded on the West India 
station before the war of 1739, 
reported that he had heard 
Jamaica smugglers brag that 
they had killed as many as 
eight Spaniards in their own 
country. The “infamous Fan- 
dino” and his like played return 
matches when they could. But 
the Inquisition had no part in 
all this aggression and retalia- 
tion of the lawless West Indies. 

Our ancestors must have been 
decidedly thick-skinned in the 
eighteenth century, for Eng- 
lishmen, to say nothing of 
Dutchmen, contrived to mingle 
more or less harmoniously with 
the Spaniards in spite of all 
the blood there was between 
them. They were not very 
humane, but they were much 
less brutal than they had been. 
The element of religion was 
dying out, which was all to 
the good. How completely it 
had gone by the middle of the 
century is nowhere better shown 
than in the narrative of Captain 
Betagh. This adventurer, who 
was taken in the Pacific, was 
by birth an Irishman and by 
religion a Roman Catholic—at 


any rate in his early life, and 
on his own showing. He did 
not take his creed very seri- 
ously, and neither need we. It 
was his fortune to reach the 
Pacific as officer of marines 
with Captain Shelvocke, who 
commanded a privateer in the 
war so absurdly provoked in 
1720 by King Philip V. We 
may leave Shelvocke and his 
colleague Clipperton and their 
shabby doings in general well 
alone. The first of them, to 
all seeming a mean scoundrel, 
had the undeserved good for- 
tune to provide Coleridge with 
the renowned albatross, and 
to put Betagh in the way of 
collecting the material for his 
account of Peru. It is not 
one of the great books of 
travel, not to be compared to 
Condamine’s, nor to the 
narrative of their voyage in 
Peru, and still less to the Con- 
fidential Reports (Noticias See- 
retas) of the two Spanish naval 
officers and Knights of Malta, 
Jorge Juan and Antonio de 
Ulloa, who were all three in 
the country about 1740. If 
any one wishes to know why 
Spain lost her colonies, and 
why the history of the insur 
gent states was for long one 
of pure anarchy, he cannot do 
better than read Juan and 
Ulloa. Betagh we value be- 
cause he tells the instructive 
story of the English prisoners, 
of whom he was one. 

He and a number of others 
were detached by Shelvocke in 
a ‘balsa —a raft or little 
better—to pick up prizes, and 
were themselves picked up by 
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a Spanish armed ship. They 
tried to palm themselves off 
as Spaniards engaged in trade, 
put were detected. A single 
yolley of “round and part- 
ridge” was enough to force 
them to surrender, and then 
we come to their fortunes while 
prisoners. They were captured 
near Cape Blanco, to the north 
of Payta. 

Betagh was not in command. 
That dignity belonged to Cap- 
tain Hatley. For him the cap- 
ture was a worse misfortune than 
for the others. He had been 
long a prisoner in Peru, and 
had been well treated. There- 
fore he was doubly under the 
displeasure of the Spaniards— 
first for coming back to plunder, 
and then because he had been 
busy in plundering a Portu- 
guese skipper in a purely pirati- 
cal episode in the course of 
this voyage. They found part 
of his booty on him. ‘“‘ The 
design of the (Spanish admiral) 
in this was to have the affair 
searched to the bottom and 
the guilty severely punished, 
without exposing the innocent 
to any danger.” The Spanish 
admiral showed an unexpected 
moderation and discrimination. 
But the line he took was bad 
for Hatley. Though he was 
wounded in the leg when the 
balsa was taken, he was sent 
off with the bulk of the prisoners 
to walk the whole way to Lima, 
four hundred miles to the 
south. Betagh, with his ser- 
geant Cobb, and Mr Pressich, 
the surgeon, were sent up- 
country to Piura, forty miles 
inland. Hatley never quite 
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made his peace with the 
Spaniards. In fact, he was 
treated as a scapegoat for the 
others. Our author explains 
that the Spanish admiral, whom 
he calls Midranda, and other 
authorities were strongly in- 
clined to treat the whole party 
as pirates, on the ground that 
they had plundered Portuguese 
ships on the coast of Brazil. 
As a matter of fact they had, 
and as Portugal was not at 
war with Great Britain, they 
were undeniably guilty of 
piracy. The discovery of Por- 
tuguese moidores in Hatley’s 
pocket was held to be evidence 
against him in particular. On 
reflection it must have occurred 
to the Spaniards that the Por- 
tuguese Government was alone 
qualified to proceed against 
the Englishmen for piracy on 
its subjects. Though there was 
a demand in some quarters that 
Hatley should be hanged, he 
was in the end allowed to re- 
turn home, but, no doubt to 
punish him for his ingratitude, 
he spent his time in Peru in 
prison and in irons. 

Betagh’s report as to his own 
fortunes and those of the other 
prisoners is idyllic. At Piura 
he, his sergeant, and the sur- 
geon were lodged with Don 
Jeronimo Baldivieso, an opu- 
lent townsman with a wife and 
five daughters, amiable and 
musical young women. They 
had nothing to complain of, 
except that the town people 
would come and stare at them 
as curiosities. The captain and 
the sergeant, accustomed as they 
were to appear on parade, en- 
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dured the infliction well enough, 
but the surgeon found it a trial 
and a bore. Betagh gives one 
detail which is certainly cor- 
rect, and shows that the Peru- 
vian Creoles were more con- 
servative in their manners than 
the Spaniards in old Spain. 
La Sefiora Baldivieso and her 
daughters never dined at the 
same table, even in the same 
room, as Don Jeronimo and 
his guests. Until the Bourbon 
dynasty began to introduce 
French ways after 1700, Span- 
ish women did not sit at table 
with the men. If they ate in 
the same room, they squatted 
on a divan called an estrada. 
Pellicer, the historian of the 
Spanish stage and drama, notes 
the introduction of this free 
and easy sharing of the same 
board as an example of the 
corruption of the good and 
severe old native ways by the 
bad example of foreigners. If 
Betagh is to be believed, and 
there is no lack of evidence to 
the same effect, severity of 
morals in matters of much 
more importance than places 
at table was not by any means 
usual in Creole society in Peru. 
If the Spaniards, as he dis- 
covered, disapproved of dram 
drinking, ‘‘ they made up in gal- 
lantry,” and so only “ changed 
one enormity for another.’”’ He 
tends to be copious on the sub- 
ject of the Peruvian enormity. 
The people of Piura wished so 
eagerly to retain the surgeon 
that they plotted to kidnap 
him, and if he had had a small 
box of medicines he might have 
made a fortune. The prejudice 
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against heretics must have worn 
away among the Peruvians if 
they were prepared to have 
one as their doctor. 

After some weeks of quiet 
and hospitality at Piura, the 
four were called down to Payta 
by the admiral, who was on 
his way to Callao. And there 
they went, lazily, by sea with 
Midranda. The first care of 
Betagh on reaching the port 
of Callao was to inquire into 
what had happened to the 
others of his party who had 
been sent there by land already, 
And this was what he found. 

“Upon asking for Mr Ser- 
jeantson and his men who were 
here before us, I understood 
that most of them had taken 
up the religion of the country, 
had been christened, and were 
dispersed among the converts 
in the city. The first that I 
saw had got his new catechism 
in one hand, and a pair of 
large beads dangling in the 
other. I smiled and asked the 
fellow how he liked it. He 
said very well: for having his 
religion to choose, he thought 
theirs better than none, sinc 
it brought him good meat and 
drink and a quiet life. Many 
of Shelvocke’s men followed 
this example, and I may ven 
ture to say that was as good 
@ reason as most of our people 
could give for their occasional 
conformity. It is reckoned 
very meritorious to make & 
convert, and many arguments 
are used for that end: yet was 
there no rigour shewn to bring 
any of us over. ‘Those who 
thought fit to be baptised had 
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generally some of the mer- 
chants of Lima for their pad- 
rones or godfathers, who never 
failed giving their godchildren 
a suit of clothes and some 
money to drink their healths.”’ 

Anyone who knows with 
what ease British sailors who 
happen to be in Spanish hos- 
pitals will call themselves 
Roman Catholics in the hope 
of getting better treatment, will 
take Betagh’s word for these 
interesting converts. One duty 
they had undertaken to per- 
form, the drinking of their 
‘padron’s’ health, they did 
discharge conscientiously. A 
whole party of them who had 
met, to drink at a tavern 
kept by an Englishman named 
Bell, became quarrelsome in 
their cups. They fought, and 
in the course of the battle 
they demolished the statue or 
picture of a saint, At this point 
the Inquisition did intervene, 
and the revellers were sent to 
the dread prison of the Holy 
Office. Nothing terrible hap- 
pened to them. They were all 
soon let out, on the ground 
that on due consideration of 
the circumstances the Inquisi- 
tors did not think that any 
disrespect to religion was 
meant, The once terrible Holy 
Office was by now pretty well 
in its dotage. It certainly did 
not molest the English prisoners. 
Perhaps the fact that the civic 
authorities had need of their 
services to fit out ships in the 


dockyard at Callao had a share: 


in saving them from harsh 
treatment. They were so em- 
ployed, and some of them en- 
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tered into a plot to seize a 
Spanish vessel and go pirating 
in her. They were detected 
and imprisoned, but got off 
very lightly. Bell was not the 
only foreigner Betagh found 
established in Lima. There was 
a Captain Fitzgerald, born in 
France, who held an official 
place near the Viceroy, and 
had influence. 

In fact by the end of the 
first quarter of the eighteenth 
century the rule which ex- 
cluded foreigners from Spanish 
colonies was breaking down. 
During the war of the Spanish 
Succession numbers of French- 
men had made their way into 
Peru. All the habits of these 
new-comers were not liked by 
the Creoles. When certain Eng- 
lish sailors, being desirous to 
make a little honest profit for 
themselves, hired a hall and 
billed the town with announce- 
ments that they were going to 
‘ fight a prize,’ the show was a 
failure. The prize was fought, 
as was customary in England 
then, with swords. The com- 
batants did not mean to do 
one another any great harm, 
and when a full house was 
brought together by curiosity 
to see what this exotic exhibi- 
tion might be, they fenced and 
flourished harmlessly for a time. 
The Peruvians looked on more 
puzzled than pleased. At last 
one of the champions received 
a slight wound on the chest 
which drew blood. Then a 
cry of ‘‘ Basta,” enough, arose, 
and the performance was 
stopped. The Creoles had no 
taste for manly and martial 
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exercises. But in the general 
torpidity of Spanish colonial 
life it had become impossible to 
dispense with foreign skill and 
industry. It is not always 
possible to reconcile Betagh’s 
dates and statements with fact, 
or with what he himself lets 
out. But when he says he 
came home in a Spanish-owned 
ship manned by foreigners, of 
whom he himself was one, he 
no doubt tells the truth. The 
Spanish administration had 
bred ignorance and sloth which 
in turn had produced extreme 
weakness. Only a few years 
after Clipperton and Shelvocke 
had passed up the western 
coast of South America and 
had prospered as they deserved, 
another and a far better British 
expedition appeared in those 
waters. 

We are not concerned here 
with Anson’s famous voyage 
as a whole, but with the ob- 
servations of one member of 
his crews—John Byron, the 
poet’s grandfather, and in later 
years the admiral known to 
British sailors as ‘ foul-weather 
Jack.’ His share in the famous 
cruise which was triumphant 
for Anson himself and his 
flagship the Centurion, but was 
none the less full of suffering 
and disaster, was to be wrecked 
in the Wager in the Golfo de 
Pefias in Southern Chili. 
Twenty years after the loss of 
the ship, Byron published his 
‘ Narrative,’ “containing an 
account of the great distresses 
suffered by himself and _ his 
companions on the coast of 
Patagonia from the year 1740 


till their arrival in England, 
1746.” There is this to be said 
for the old practice of writing 
wordy title-pages, that they 
give you a sufficient outline of 
the matter of the book. Luck 
has not been kind to this one, 
It is certainly named in ‘ Don 
Juan,’ and therefore known of 
to a still considerable number 
of readers; but by how many 
is it really known? Tales of 
adventure not half as interest- 
ing in themselves, and far less 
well written, have been much 
more reprinted. The midship- 
man of the Wager and future 
admiral had an unconscious 
but genuine literary instinct. 
He saw his subject clearly, 
and kept away from all tempta- 
tion to wander into irrele 
vancies. He says what is suffi- 
cient, and as he saw vividly 
and keeps to the essential, he 
leaves you with a definite 
image. The events are never 
confused, and the personages 
are alive. It is no doubt 
prudent to avoid ‘ never’ and 
‘always,’ but it is safe to 
affirm that there will nowhere 
be found a better account of 4 
shipwreck than his. And then 
follows an equally living tale 
of misery, suffering, manful 
effort, brutality, and crime, all 
working together. Fortune im- 
proves in the island of Chiloe, 
and we pass through the bril- 
liant colour of Santiago de 
Chili to the happy and diversi- 
fied voyage home. At the end 
of it all we see Byron landing 
at Dover from a French ship 
with the harlequin suit of 
French and Spanish clothes he 
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stood in, and just as much 
money a8 would serve to job 
a horse to the Borough. He 
reached the house of his sister, 
Lady Carlisle, in Curzon Street, 
without a meal on his way and 
by bilking all the tolls, quelled 
the insolence of the usual sulky 
hall porter, was received with 
sisterly kindness by the lady, 
and so could “be properly 
said to have finished all the 
extraordinary scenes which a 
series of unfortunate adven- 
tures had kept me in for the 
space of five years and up- 
wards.” 

An effort of virtue is re- 
quired to nerve one to leave 
the wreck and the horrible 
sufferings of the few survivors 
who accompanied Captain 
Cheape of the Wager (a man 
one grows positively to hate) 
till they reached Chiloe. Our 
subject is the British prisoner 
in the Indies, which were 
Spanish America. Byron and 
the others were not prisoners 
till they reached a_ settled 
territory under control of the 
Spaniards. Chiloe was the last 
land to the south held by 
them. Beyond it there was 
nothing but the unchartered, 
utterly desolate, and very dan- 
gerous coast of Southern Chili. 
When once they won through 
to food and a roof over their 
heads, they found a dry old 
stick of a Creole in authority as 
governor on a very poor foot- 
ing, a kind people, and, blessing 
beyond all blessings for them, 
plenty of food. They ate, and 
went on eating. They could 
not stop absorbing what the 
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compassionate Chiloens gave 
them with a free hand. One 
old lady took a fancy to Byron, 
and entertained him in a truly 
motherly fashion at her estancia 
or cattle farm. One young lady 
of pleasing person, though not 
exactly a beauty, was willing 
to go further. She was the 
niece (i.e., of course, niece of 
the brother) of a _ priest, 
esteemed the richest man in 
Chiloe, was well educated by 
him, and showed an ardent 
desire first to convert Byron 
and then to marry him. Her 
‘uncle ’ encouraged her. They 
showed him their wealth, and 
subjected him to a severe temp- 
tation by offering to make him 
@ present of as much good 
linen as would furnish six 
shirts. This benefaction was 
hard indeed to resist for a 
man who was going about in a 
shabby poncho, a pair of well- 
worn breeches—both given him 
by a Ohiloen—and (on that 
subject he is very outspoken) 
a complete garment of vermin. 
If he had accepted the alliance 
offered him, would his grandson 
have been the poet; and, if 
so, what would have happened ? 
Revolutionary South America 
would have offered him a noble 
opening for his gifts as poet 
and a man of action. He 
would at any rate not have 
died, bled to death by an 
ignorant surgeon, and fighting 
to no purpose for freedom at 
Missolonghi. But John Byron 
resisted all temptations to be- 
long to other nations. 

After delays inevitable in a 
land where all trade was con- 
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fined to a single yearly ship, 
they were able to sail to Val- 
paraiso. That yearly ship was 
all Spanish America, as it 
then was, in little. She was 
nominally commanded by a 
Spaniard who knew nothing of 
sea affairs, but was in reality 
worked by French officers, with 
an Indian and negro crew. 
When they reached Valparaiso 
they had an experience which 
they were spared at all other 
times. They met a local gover- 
nor who was a perfectly odious 
specimen of the Spanish ‘ Man- 
don’ or Jack in Office. They 
might have starved for all he 
eared, and indeed‘ he said so 
in a blustering way. But for 
the kindness of one of the sol- 
diers appointed to guard them, 
who gave them food out of his 
poor pay, and the charity of 
the Creoles, they would have 
died from sheer need. Escape 
from this ignoble position came 
in two ways. There was a 
Scots physician in large prac- 
tise at St Jago de Chili. When 
did any traveller fail to find 
@ Scotsman in practice any- 
where on this earth? His 
name was Don Patricio Gedd. 
When he was told that several 
countrymen of his were con- 
fined at Valparaiso, he used 
his influence with the Captain- 
General of Chili, Manso, to ob- 
tain leave for them to come to 
Santiago, and offered to put 
them up in his own house. 
The leave was given, and they 
were put in ‘charge of an 
arriero’’ or muleteer, who car- 
ried passengers and goods on 
his ‘recua’ of mules. Byron 





[May 
made himself useful with the 


mules, and being a handy 
sailorman, showed adaptability, 
The arriero offered him an 
engagement, pointing out how 
superior was the manly life of 
an arriero, roaming on the 
high road and in the wind on 
the heath, to the luxury and 
vice of Santiago. Byron 
thanked him, but said he would 
try the city first. 

Then we get the picture of 
Santiago as Byron saw it. I 
don’t commit myself to the 
opinion that his view was pro- 
found. For what lay below the 
surface it is wiser to trust Juan 
and Ulloa. But the surface 
was gay, and the contrast with 
all the miseries they had just 
passed through heightened its 
charms. Manso was civil and 
hospitable to them. It is true 
that theyiwerelembarrassed when 
he invited them to dinner, for 
they had nothingto wear. From 
this fix they were rescued by 
the “uncommon generosity” 
of Don Manuel Guiror, a naval 
officer of Admiral Pizarro’s 
squadron. He offered them 4 
couple of thousand dollars, and 
they accepted six hundred, pay- 
ing with a draft on the English 
Consul at Lisbon. And now 
living at rack and manger 
with Doctor Gedd, and sup 
plied with pocket money by 
Don Manuel Guiror, they gave 
themselves up heartily to the 
social life of Santiago. It was 
for them very gay. They 
danced indefatigably at San 
tiago almost on the edge of 
the volcano which was to break 
out about sixty years later. 
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In Manso’s_ tertulias, ;> social 
hops, visits to the country 
houses, haciendas, of hospitable 
Creoles, riding, easy to get in 
a country where even poor 
men had four horses, they found 
areal Cythera. The day when 
the kissing would have to stop 
was still at a comfortable dis- 
tance. In the meantime they 
danced, and the ladies not less 
certainly than the men. Don 
Jorge Juan, a grave Knight of 
Malta of scientific leanings and 
real knowledge too, was much 
scandalised by the dress of the 
Chilefias. Mr Midshipman By- 
ron thought it attractive. Both 
gentlemen if they came back 
to earth to-day would see 
something not so very unlike 
it in the best society. It is 
true that the ladies of Chili 
would have rebelled to some 
purpose if they had been called 
on to bob or shingle. They 
built their ample heads of hair 
in pleats artfully intertwined, 
and fastened by jewelled pins 
into stately crowns. Other- 
wise they were forerunners of 
the most correctly dressed ladies 
of our age. Mr Byron noted 
that their dresses were de- 
signed to reveal their figures, 
cut down above, cut short 
below, plenty of fine lace, not 
too much opaque cloth. They 
did not wear stockings and 
Shoes except at church, or on 
solemn and festive occasions. 
When they did, they also wore 
long garters which hung below 
the skirt, and were weighted 
with jewels. In the dance— 
not waltzes, polkas, and still less 


fox-trots, but old Spanish dra- 
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matic dances—their movements 
were graceful, and their figures 
appeared to the best advan- 
tage. Mr Byron enjoyed it all 
for two years, and heard never 
a word of the Inquisition. We 
are a long way from John 
Oxenham facing the Inquisitors 
with the Viceroy’s gallows wait- 
ing for him outside. If San- 
tiago looks frivolous on Byron’s 
page, we ought not to forget that, 
when the volcano did break out, 
Chili was found to be the one 
South American country which 
possessed a class of landowners 
who could lead and govern. It 
did not escape disorder, but it 
did not fail into the same 
shameful slavery to mere cabe- 
cillas, ruffianly leaders of bands 
of ruffians, as other parts of 
Spanish America. It worked its 
way far sooner to stable order. 
After two years of rest and 
amusement Byron was able to 
come home by sea from Val- 
paraiso, and we are glad to 
know that he repaid the friendly 
soldier. Of course he came in 
a French ship. The Spaniards 
always shirked the rough pas- 
sage by the Horn. His obser- 
vations on the way, which was 
by the West Indies, are inter- 
esting, and are evidence, but 
not for the present subject. 
With his narrative the story 
of English prisoners in the 
Spanish Indies fairly comes to 
an end. There were prisoners, 
as there were in many other 
lands, but they were on the 
same footing as elsewhere. One 
body of them played a part 
of some importance in the 
history of Spanish-America— 
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namely, those British officers 
and men who first, under Beres- 
ford and then under White- 
lock, surrendered at Buenos 
Ayres. It is a big story and 
is separate from the present 
subject. The curious thing 
about it is, that where we 
failed we did the Spanish Gov- 
ernment more harm than we 
had ever done it by our successes 
in the Indies. We had hoped 
that the people of La Plata 
would be easily persuaded to 
accept our rule, for they were 
known to be discontented with 
the King of Spain’s. But 








[May 


the La Platans had no desire 
to kill Charles in order to make 
James king. A British Goy- 
ernment might be better than 
a Spanish, but it would not 
be so easily evaded or defied— 
and it would not be their own, 
So they fought and won, but 
the free talk they had with 
their English prisoners taught 
them much, and stimulated 
their desire for independence, 
The teaching bore fruit when 
the French armies were over- 
running Spain after 1809. La 
Plata fell away without a 
fight. 
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THE STORY OF MY YACHT. 


BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


The genius of Alexandre Dumas found recognition nearly ninety years ago 
in ‘Maga.’ To-day he is read and enjoyed the world over. I give some pages 
translated by me from a manuscript in which the author of ‘ Monte-Cristo’ 
relates adventures of his own—adventures of which his admirers know nothing. 
The entire manuscript is in Dumas’ handwriting, and the story of my acquisition 
of it is a romance in itself.--R. 8. Garnett. 


CHAPTER VII.—OUR ITINERARY. 


MARSEILLES, 
Wednesday, 9th May. 


WE leave within the hour. 

I write these lines to the 
accompaniment of the varied 
sounds caused by the making 
of our final arrangements, and 
by the whole populace of Mar- 
seilles surging on the deck of 
the Emma. 

Our itinerary has been drawn 
up. 

What I wish to see, and 
what, above all, I wish to 
enable you, dear readers, to 
see, are the places famous in 
history—and even in myth— 
the Greece of Homer, of Hesiod, 
of Aischylus, of Pericles, and of 
Augustus; the Byzantium of 
the Latin Empire, and the Con- 
stantinople of Mahomed; the 
Syria of Pompey, of Czxsar, of 
Crassus; the Judea of Herod 
and of Christ ; the Palestine of 
the Crusades; the Egypt of 
the Pharaohs, of Ptolemy, of 
Cleopatra, of Mahomed, of 
Bonaparte, of Mahomet Ali, 
and of Said Pasha. 

Well, to visit them all pro- 
fitably, this is what must be 
done, and what we shall do. 


We shall touch at Genoa, Ajac- 
cio, Monte - Cristo, Marsala, 
Malta, Brindisi, Venice. It is 
here that our journey proper 
will begin, here that we shall 
begin to explore. 

We shall depart from Venice ; 
we shall stop at Zara, rendered 
famous by the history of Ville- 
hardoin, who, having set out to 
deliver Jerusalem from a pagan 
Sultan, stayed on the way to 
dethrone a Christian prince ; 
at Dyrrhachium, where Pompey 
established his camp _ before 
going to meet his defeat by 
Cesar at Pharsala; at Apol- 
lonia, where Octavius was 
studying when he learnt the 
news of the death of his uncle 
who had left him the inheritance 
of the world; at Corfu, the 
ancient Corcyra—to-day an 
English possession—which in 
the time of the Trojan War 
already had its own kings; at 
that famous Gulf of Actium 
which witnessed the defeat of 
Antony and the flight of Cleo- 
patra; at Leucadia, immor- 
talised by the death of Sappho ; 
at Ithaca, the country of 
Ulysses, which he had such 
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trouble in regaining after the 
Trojan War; at Cephalonia, 
which, after its submission to 
the Thebans, to the Mace- 
donians, to the Romans, and to 
the Empire of the Mid-East, 
was conquered in 1146 by 
the Normans; at Missolonghi, 
where Byron breathed his last 
sigh; at Patras, where the 
Greeks gained their first vic- 
tory; at the Gulf of Lepanto, 
where Don John beat Selim 
II., and where Cervantes lost 
a hand—happily not the one 
with which he was going to 
write ‘Don Quixote.” While 
in the calm sea which the 
ancients called the Halcyon 
Sea, we must cast our anchor 
at Crissa and then go to 
Delphi; next, leave the gulf 
and visit Navarino, where the 
question of Greek independence 
was solved; land at Messenia, 
of which place Sparta was so 
jealous, and whose misfortunes 
were able, after two thousand 
five hundred years, to make 
the reputation of Casimir De- 
lavigne; visit Sparta, where 
Chateaubriand tried in vain to 
raise an echo to the name of 
Leonidas; on leaving the La- 
conian gulf, stop at Cerigo, the 
ancient Cythera ; go from there 
to Argos, to search for the tomb 
of the Atrides ; to Orchomenus, 
to inquire concerning the traces 
of Sulla; and to Athens, the 
capital of the nation which has 
had the strange privilege of 
attaining perfection in all 
things. 

Then we shall visit Salamis, 
the isle of victory; Corinth, 
the city of courtesans; AMgina, 
which invented gold and silver 


coinage ; Cos, the country of 
Simonides, the poet beloved 
of the gods; Syros, modem 
Syra, wrested by the Greeks 
from the Turks; Delos, the 
isle of Latona; Naxos, where 
Theseus abandoned Ariadne, 
whom Bacchus so easily con- 
soled; Melos, to-day Milo, 
where the lovely armless Venus 
was found, generally accepted 
as a triumph of the art 
of sculpture; Paros, whence 
springs a forest of columns and 
a populace of statues; Ios, 
where Homer died. 

Then, after we have touched 
at Marathon, the grave of the 
Persians, we shall pass up the 
Strait of Eubcea, stop at Ther- 
mopyle, and follow, as far as 
Thebes, the mountainous ravine 
where the thousand Thebans 
found their deaths with three 
hundred Spartans. We shall 
double the point of Pelion, 
from which Achilles saw the 
Argonauts depart, the while 
he wept bitter tears for being 
yet too young to accompany 
them ; we shall land at Scyros, 
where Ulysses flashed his dazz- 
ling sword in the eyes of the 
women, sitting among thei 
gauds; we shall try to visit 
Lemnos (where Vulcan, flung 
down from Olympus, broke his 
leg in falling) and to seek, 
beneath the waves which have 
engulfed it, the isle of Philoc 
tetes. We shall tarry at Tene- 
dos, not so much to renew ou 
supply of wine as to invoke 
the memory of the LaocooD; 
we shall descend upon the 
Trojan shore, and, guided by 
the tomb of Ilus, we shall 
separate the Scamander from 
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the Simois, ancient Ilium from 
modern Ilium; we shall seat 
ourselves on the ruins of Per- 
gamus, recalling to memory the 
lettered kings who invented 
parchment to give longer life 
to the works of poets; we 
shall get towed by some steam- 
boat, and we shall breast the 
current of the Dardanelles as 
far up as the seven stadia— 
that is to say, as far as that 
part of the strait crossed by 
Leander in swimming from 
Sestos to Abydos; we shall 
turn to our right to salute the 
entrance of the Granicus, the 
banks of which witnessed Alex- 
ander’s first victory ; we shall 
pass through the Cyanex, at 
the risk of the loss of some of 
our feathers, like the dove 
which flew in front of the ship 
of Argus, and thus in one flight 
we shall wing our way to 
Constantinople. 

There we shall stay our steps. 

We must see the mosque of 
Soliman, the castle of the Seven 
Towers, the Golden Horn, Scu- 
tari. We must rest for a 
moment in this oasis of the 
coast of Asia before proceeding 
to be burnt by the devouring 
sun of Palestine and by the 
scorching breeze of the Dead 
Sea. 

Then we shall spread the 
pennon of our yacht to flutter 
In the wind, and we shall 
pursue our course by the route 
already traversed; we shail 
again pass by the tombs of 
Patrocles and Achilles. As we 
have visited the battlefield of 


Pharsala in Thessaly, so shall 
we visit the battlefield of 
Philippi in Thrace; we shall 
cast a glance at Mount Athos, 
where Alexander thought of 
erecting a statue, and we shall 
stop only at Lesbos, where the 
waters of the Hebrus brought 
forth the head and the lyre of 
Orpheus, where were born the 
two Sapphos, one a_ beauty, 
the other a poet; we shall go 
from there to Chios, which 
disputed with Smyrna the hon- 
our of having given birth to 
Homer; then we shall touch 
at Samos, where kings were so 
happy that they tried to dis- 
arm misfortune by throwing 
their treasures into the sea; 
to Icarus, which received its 
name from the son of Dedalus ; 
to Patmos, where St John saw 
the terrible spectacle of the 
pale horse of death ; to Rhodes 
(as fresh to-day as in the time 
when Oesar studied oratory 
there) and its street of horse- 
men which is falling in ruins ; 
to Cyprus, where will end the 
Arabian tale which I have 
promised to tell you concern- 
ing our two Greek sailors. 
Subsequently we will go to 
seek, upon the coast of the 
Caramania, those nameless 
towns of which the vestiges 
lay strewn on a hundred leagues 
of shore; Sour, the ancient 
Tyre, which provided cedars 
for the temple of Solomon, and 
purple for the mantle of the 
Caesars; Carmel, which I have 
helped to rebuild, as Amphion 
built Thebes, with magic words, * 





‘ ‘Temple et Hospice du Mont-Carmel, en Palestine,’ par Alex. et Adolphe 
mas, au nom de Comité de Paris. (Paris, 1844.)—Translator’s Note. 
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and at last we shall reach Bey- 
rout, and from Beyrout, Jeru- 
salem. 

There one ceases merely to 
see—one adores. 

There name presses on name : 
Nazareth, Bethlehem, the Jor- 
dan, the Dead Sea, Jericho, the 
garden of Olives, Calvary, Geth- 


semane—I speak of places: 
Solomon, David, Jeremiah, 
Alexander, Pompey, Herod, 


Cesar, Jesus, Titus, Constan- 
tine, Helen, Godefroy de Bouil- 
lon, Soliman, Baudoin, Philip 
Augustus, Richard Ccur de 
Lion, Kléber, Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine—I speak of men. 

The history of this little 
corner called Judea is just the 
history of the world. 

But it will be necessary to 
leave it, for we have to see 
Alexandria, the city of the 
Caliphs, and the tombs of the 
Pharaohs. 

Then, favoured by the north- 
ern breeze, we shall sail up the 
river whose sources are un- 
known; we shall see the im- 


15th May. 

You will understand that 
since we left Marseilles no 
very important events have 
occurred, although, as the date 
15th May follows the 9th, the 
day of our departure, it may 
suggest the occurrence of some 
mishap. 

No; the delay is caused 
simply by two difficulties that 
we have met with more than 
once—head winds and calms. 









CHAPTER VIII.—THE HISTORY OF A NOTARY PRINCE AND 
OF A SERGEANT KING. 


mense towns that are named 
Thebes and Karnac; the mar. 
vellous isles that are named 
Elephantine and Philw. We 
shall hearken whether the dawn 
still awakens a sigh in what 
remains of the statue of Mem. 
non; and we shall seek the 
South as far as permitted by 
the sun, river, and—our means, 

Finally, perhaps, we shall 
return by Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 
Bordeaux, Nantes, and Havre. 

Is not this journey worth 
the toil of the last twenty-five 
years which I have cheerfully 
undertaken in order to accom- 
plish it ? 


The anchor is being weighed ; 
the captain summons me on 
deck to acknowledge the salu- 
tations of our friends and of 
the population massed on the 
quays. 

The Emma obeys the impul- 
sion of the sails. 

We are off. 


*¢ Au vent la flamme, 
Au Seigneur l’4me.” 


These are the drawbacks of 
the sailing vessel—but must it 
not be so? As an admirer of 
Fenimore Cooper, my prefer- 
ence must be forgiven—I prefer 
a sailing vessel with all its dis- 
advantages to a steam-boat with 
all its advantages. 

Sit down beside 
deck. 

We weighed anchor at half- 
past nine o’clock, and passed 
before the tower of St Jeal, 
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which the engineers had wished 
to destroy: everything of a 
picturesque kind annoys en- 
gineers. Bernadoux has saved 
the poor tower, however. 

Thanks, my dear Bernadoux ; 
so many memories disappear 
under the designs of architects 
and under the trowels of masons 
that there is no harm done in 
leaving some of them. 

You tell me that no great 
harm is done in razing State 
prisons. I reply that it is 
not the State prisons it is 
necessary to raze. I do not 
mind them when they no longer 
have any prisoners within their 
walls. 

If the dungeon of Bonivard 
had been razed, we should not 
possess one of Byron’s finest 
poems. 

It is true that the engineer, 
if one had allowed him, would 
have razed the prison of Chillon, 
as he would have razed the 
tower of St Jean. 

But by parity of reasoning, 
you remark, the Bastille would 
now be standing.. 

Why not? The Bastille 
would suit the landscape just 
as well as the Column of July. 
That would not have prevented 
the Bastille from being taken ; 
and I applaud with all my 
strength when there is question 
of such doings. 

M. Pilloy, the city architect, 
was in the wrong in wishing to 
demolish the tower. Archi- 
tects have a mania for wishing 
to unmake everything which 
they could not have made. I 
believe that there would be 
more instruction from a con- 
cierge showing the room of the 


Iron Mask, of Pelisson, and of 
Latude, than from the asphalte 
which has replaced the founda- 
tions of the old castle of 
Charles V. 

I admit that I have seen with 
profound sorrow the dungeon 
of the Temple fall, and with a 
lasting regret the prison of the 
Abbey. 

When I passed before the 
former I said, ‘the tenth of 
August,’ and the reply came: 
“ Louis XVI.” When I passed 
before the latter I said, “ the 
second of September,’ and the 
reply came: “‘ Danton.” 

Attend; you see that win- 
dow which looks on Fruile— 
fretum Julit as the etymologists 
say,—it is that of the dungeon 
of the poor duc de Mont- 
pensier, who has left such 
charming ‘Mémoires’ of his 
captivity, and who has sketched 
at once so grotesque and so 
life-like a portrait of the old 
Prince de Conti. 

It was by that window that 
he tried to gain his freedom, 
but, losing his foothold, he fell 
from a height of ten metres and 
broke his thigh, there upon 
those rocks. 

Groans escaped him which 
were heard by fishermen whose 
boats were moored near the 
Réserve ; but, during the Reign 
of Terror, it was not always 
prudent to answer the cries 
that one heard. 

Nevertheless, one man was 
braver than the others; he 
was the patron, Etienne Imbert. 
He ran up and found the young 
prince lying on the rocks; he 
lifted him up and bore him to 
his own boat, and seeing that 
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he was in need of medical aid, 
sought how to get it. 

The port was closed, but this 
did not daunt Imbert. More 
than once when the port was 
closed he had entered and got 
out. The chains were slack, 
and two men standing on them 
depressed them below a suffi- 
cient depth of water to admit 
of a boat passing over them. 
This means was employed, and 
the boat passed over the 
chains. 

It so chanced that the shop 
of a wigmaker named Mangin 
was still open. The duc de 
Montpensier was taken to it; 
there he was identified. First- 
aid was given, and the next 
morning he was taken back to 
the fort. 

The governor, an unfrocked 
priest, was then dismissed, and 
a@ new governor named Betemps 
appointed. He was as good a 
man as he was a brave one. 
While strictly guarding the 
young prince, he showed him 
every consideration. His wife 
was aS a mother to him. 
In spite of this fact, when after 
the Restoration Madame Be- 
temps, then a widow and with- 
out resources, made application 
to the Duc d’Orléans—not to 
the son but to the father— 
she could not obtain even 
an audience of him. 

Another memory attaches to 
the duc de Montpensier: it is 
one which survives and is 
known to all of us. 

A charming laundress named 
Miette Dantan worked for the 
officers and prisoners. She was 
perhaps two or three years 
older than the young prince. 


[May 


Inside a prison there are no 
social inequalities. The due 
de Montpensier was attracted 
by a poor girl, whom, had he 
been on the steps of the throne, 
he would not have noticed. 
An intimacy was _ formed 
between the descendant of St 
Louis and of Louis XTV., and a 
daughter of the people. It 
lasted during the whole of the 
prince’s captivity, and when he 
left prison for exile, following 
the treaty concluded with his 
eldest brother, Miette Dantan 
was enceinte. 

She gave birth to a son on 
whom she could bestow only 
her own name, but for a 
Christian name she gave him 
‘Philippe.’ The boy was there- 
fore called Philippe Dantan. 

The duc de Montpensier, then 
in America, sent some assistance 
for a time through the medium 
of the United States Consul; 
then came the Empire, and the 
duc had so many things to 
occupy him that he forgot the 
child. And so it came to pass 
that one saw a boy in whose 
veins ran the blood of St 
Louis selling the ‘ Bulletin de la 
Grande Armée’ on the quays; 
and when there were no Bul- 
letins, offering for the amuse- 
ment of nurses and children 
tries for a lottery at a penny 
a try, the prizes being boxes of 
wafer pastry. 

This most precarious exist- 
ence lasted until 1815. Then 
the saintly widow of Philippe 
Egalité, Princesse de Penthi- 
évre, heard that she had a 
grandson at Marseilles. She 
sent for the lad. He was so 
much the image of his father, 
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of whom she had lost sight at 
the same age, that she seemed 
to see him again, and held out 
her arms to the young man. 

From that moment, if not 
recognised legally, he was at 
any rate adopted. 

His education was taken in 
hand—a little late in the day. 
A post was found for him in a 
notary’s office ; then a practice 
was bought for him, and it 
was this notary who, under 
the name of Philippe Dantan, 
gave evening parties at which 
the highest stakes in Paris 
were made. 

Well, such are the memories 
evoked by a mere window. 
Were we to enter the fort we 
should find plenty more, and 
they would not be less interest- 
ing than those of the ice-house 
of Avignon. 

Go to Blois and you will be 
shown the window by which 
Marie de Medicis escaped. More 
fortunate than her descendant, 
the parricide queen did not 
break anything. Can you ex- 
plain that? She was guilty, 
and the duc de Montpensier 
was innocent. 

Providence is 
absent-minded. 

While I have been chatting 
with you, the yacht has pro- 
gressed. We have rounded 
the Réserve, fated to disappear 
80 as not to dishonour the 
vicinity of a palace; we have 
cleared the old port. 

Look at that grey mass with 
heavy angles which seems part 
of the cliff, so much so that it 
appears like a growth on the 
granite. It is the Chateau 
aTf, of which I have spoken 


often very 
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so much that nothing more 
remains for me to tell. 

It is different with the isle 
of . Ratonneau— don’t look 
round, it is only Berteaut, who 
is sea-sick. Poor Berteaut! 
It is the second time, after an 
interval of twenty years, that 
his devotion to me makes him 
brave the sea—his mortal 
enemy. SBerteaut has never 
been able to understand the 
passion of Phebus for Amphi- 
trite. Berteaut is like that abbé 
who, not caring for dabs, said 
that if there were only dabs 
and himself in the world, the 
world would soon come to an 
end ! 

If there were only Berteaut 
and Amphitrite in the world, 
the world would have already 
ended ! 

It is different with Raton- 
neau, I was remarking when 
Berteaut interrupted us; and 
in fact I, who have so often 
spoken of Marseilles, have never 
said anything about Raton- 
neau, although, like the Chateau 
a’If, it also has its story. 

In 1765, under the admin- 
istration of the duc de Villars, 
governor of the province, a 
small garrison, renewed each 
month, was sent to the isle of 
Ratonneau. 

One day the time came for 
the soldier Jean Courin, known 
by his comrades as ‘ Francceur,’ 
to fall into the. ranks of this 
monthly garrison. 

Franceur had some tendency 
towards insanity, but it was 
then manifested by high-spirited 
outbursts, eccentric enough to 
excite his friends’ laughter, but 
not so eccentric as to cause 
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him to be sent to the mad- 
house. 

It was at Ratonneau that 
the sun’s rays, falling vertically 
on Francceur’s head, developed 
his disease. 

Scarcely was he on the island 
than he made the circuit ofit and 
then imagined himself to be its 
king—an absolute king, a king 
by right divine, and, in con- 
sequence, a legitimate king, 
neither more nor less than the 
King of Naples, the Emperor 
of Austria, and the Prince of 
Monaco. 

He took advantage of a 
moment when his comrades 
were absent getting provisions 
to let down the portcullis of the 
drawbridge, close the door and 
the posterns of the citadel, 
load the cannon, place the guns 
in the loopholes, and, with a 
lighted fuse in his hand, await 
the coming of the enemy. 

The enemy, for him, was 
whosoever should want to enter 
the citadel. 

Now this was the very thing 
his comrades, who were return- 
ing with the sacks of pro- 
visions, desired to do. 

Franceur called to them 
with an imperious voice, ‘‘ Keep 
off.” 

“There !”’ said the soldiers, 
“it is Franceur at his tricks 
again. What a queer fellow 
he is!” 

And they continued their 
march towards the citadel. 

At that moment a cannon- 
ball whistled over their heads. 

They continued to advance, 
but a shower of bullets fol- 
lowed. 

It was Francceur, who, after 
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a cannon-shot, was giving them 
a fusilade. 

The whistling of the bullets, 
like that of the cannon-ball, 
indicated that if Francceur was 
joking, his joke could have 
unpleasant consequences. 

It was decided, since he was 
acting in a military style to- 
wards others, to act similarly 
towards him. 

A soldier with a handkerchief 
on the end of a stick went 
forward to make terms, but 
Franceeur called out that he 
could not treat with a mere 
soldier, that he was King of 
Ratonneau, and that it was 
his intention to reside in his 
kingdom alone and without any 
subjects. 

And he drove home this pre- 
tention to solitude and royalty 
by a gunshot which, fortunately, 
took effect only on the hand- 
kerchief. 

This done, he fired off his 
guns, each in its turn, a per- 
formance which was an easy 
one seeing that they were 
already pointed and loaded. 

The squad began to seek 
shelter from this hailstorm in 
the clefts of the rocks; then, 
as the fire continued, it gained 
the beach, embarked in a boat, 
and returned to Marseilles, 
where the sergeant, being in 
command, related the strange 
pretention of Franceur and 
the fashion in which he had 
laid stress on it. 

The next day another squad 
was sent to ascertain whether 
the report was true, and to 
retake the place, if it were 80 

But during the interval Fran- 
coeur lusted for conquest, 80 
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he spent the night loading his 
cannon, and at daybreak began 
to fire on the Chateau d’If. 

The Governor of the Chateau 
dif was awakened by the un- 
expected noise of the bom- 
bardment of his prison. From 
a post of observation he saw 
that the fire came from Raton- 
neau. For a fortnight he had 
had no communication with 
Marseilles. He believed that 
during that time war must 
have been declared between 
France and some power that 
had taken possession of the 
island. He also had cannon, 
so he ordered them to be 
loaded, and he fired in his turn. 
Marseilles was puzzled what to 
think of this early morning 
cannonade. 

Since the previous night, the 
military authorities of Mar- 
seilles knew of Francceur’s usur- 
pation. A boat was despatched 
to the Governor of the Chateau 
d'Tf to inform him of what had 
occurred the previous day. 
Happily, the two forts, in 
reinforcing their arguments 
with cannon-balls, had made 
more noise than holes in the 
walls. 

It is true that a soldier of 
the garrison of the Chateau d’If 
was wounded ; but as regards 
Franceeur, he was a8 merry as 
Old King Cole. He had no 
doubt that it was his superior 
gunnery which had silenced 
that of his adversary, and he 
became more proud and arro- 
gant than before. 

As will be remembered, how- 
ever, he had not allowed his 
comrades to return to the citadel 
with the provisions, and his 
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supply of victuals was begin- 
ning to get low. 

It was just then that a 
Dutch vessel sailed bravely 
into the port of Ratonneau. 
Franceur began by sending a 
ball into the main-sail and 
fore-sail. After which, seeing 
the terror that this unexpected 
aggression caused on board, he 
called to the captain— 

“ Heave-to at once, and send 
to the King of Ratonneau a 
boat-load of biscuit and salt 
beef.” 

The Captam, who did not 
understand the tongue in which 
the King of Ratonneau spoke, 
had his harangue translated 
by a French sailor of the pro- 
testant persuasion, whose par- 
ents had reached Amsterdam 
after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The sailor 
was in doubt who the King of 
Ratonneau was, but’ as only 
kings have the right to fire off 
cannon, he told the Captain 
it seemed that Ratonneau had 
a king, and that this king 
demanded biscuit and salt beef. 

The Captain then proceeded 
to deposit on the beach the 
supplies demanded by the King 
of Ratonneau, and directly his 
boat returned he tacked about, 
promising himself never again 
to approach that inhospitable 
spot. 

In the meantime the King 
of France found himself unable 
to tolerate such an usurpation 
of a part of his kingdom, in- 
significant though the part was, 
and M. Villars, his representa- 
tive, resolved to end it. 

Only, as it was clear that 
Franceur was mad, and that 
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it would have been deplorable - 


to make men, who were of 
sound mind and understanding, 
victims of this madness, it was 
decided to use strategy in 
laying hands on Francceur. 

Franceur, as the sole in- 
habitant of his kingdom, en- 
joyed many advantages, but 
they were attended by certain 
drawbacks—he had to do every- 
thing himself, including his 
cooking and his looking-out. 

As regards the cooking—it 
existed only in our imagina- 
tion, since he had biscuit and 
salt beef. 

But his looking-out was an- 
other thing altogether. 

It was noticed that Francceur, 
like Tiberius at Capri, like 
Denis at Syracuse, and like 
Louis XI. at Plessis les Tours, 
spent very restless nights: at 
night-time he got out of his 
bed and made his rounds to 
assure himself that no one 
menaced the tranquillity of his 
kingdom, or conspired against 
his absolute authority. 

So as to see the more clearly 
into the devious entanglements 
of conspiracies, Francceur made 
his rounds carrying a lantern. 
This lantern had its uses in 
showing him where to tread, 
but it betrayed where he was. 

One evening M. Villars landed 
some men near the centre of 
the rocks of Ratonneau ; these 
men were guided by a fisher- 
man named Ganay le Trapu 
of the district of St Jean. He 
was a smart fellow, who had 
never met his equal in feats 
of strength — who had never 
been thrown in a wrestling 
match. 
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He knew everything about 
Franceur. He lay in wait for 
him, and as he came along 
seized him under the arms from 
behind, and told him he was 
his prisoner. 

Francceeur made but little re. 
sistance. He recognised that 
the King of France was mor 
powerful than the King of 
Ratonneau, and Ganay stronger 
than Francceur. 

He asked to know the terms 
of capitulation. 

They were dictated forth- 
with. 

Franceur I., King of Raton- 
neau, was to restore to Lonis 
XV., King of France, the cita- 
del, the arms, and the other 
munitions of war that it con- 
tained—the restoration of the 
citadel naturally including the 
restoration of the island itself. 

As regards Francceur, he was 
to leave Ratonneau with all 
the honours of war—that is to 
say, with his haversack and 
his pipe. 

The next morning he was em- 
barked for Marseilles. 

He found the quays thronged 
by a crowd in expectation of 
seeing his fallen majesty. At 
that time fallen majesties were 
rarer than they are in outs, 
and people even put aside other 
engagements to see them pass 
by; and so it was that Fran- 
coeur came in for some atten- 
tion, which is much more than 
now falls to the lot of monarchs 
in Franceeur’s situation. 

Free to do as he pleased, 
though under the eye of the 
police, who wanted to ascertain 
definitely whether he were mad 
or not, Francceur for some days 
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promenaded the streets of Mar- 
seilles, relating to all who cared 
to hear the events, few in 
number but dramatic in quality, 
of his reign. 

Unfortunately this relation, 
too often repeated, ended in 
prain fever and a dangerous 
state of madness. 

Franceeur was taken to the 
asylum. 

Contrary to all expectations 
he was cured, but he never 
recovered his sanity. M. Villars, 
who could not help taking an 
interest in his fallen majesty, 
obtained for the ex-King of 
Ratonneau admission to the 
Invalides, where for several 
years he entertained the veter- 
ans of Fontenoy and the con- 
querors of Mahon with the 
recital of his transient reign. 

Such is the story of the King 
of Ratonneau, which you may 


consider as good as another. 


In fact, it is time that it 
finished, for the Captain is 
tacking, Berteaut being the 


CHAPTER IX.—ROSES 


15th May, Evening. 
Yesterday, the 14th May, 
favoured by a good breeze, we 
arrived before Nice. I was 
calculating that within an hour 
or an hour and a half we 
should be in the roadstead, 
when I saw our mate Brémont, 
who listened to my calculations 
with his hand on the helm, 

shaking his head significantly. 
“What is it, Brémont? ” I 
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cause of the manwuvre. With 
might and main he insists on 
being cast into the sea—the 
sharks are to eat him, or he 
the sharks—it matters little, 
but he will not remain on 
board a second longer. 

Regnier, as haggard and as 
desperate as Berteaut, makes 
the same demand. 

Cape Croisette is only a half- 
knot off, a hundred fathoms 
from the Ile de Maira, where 
Monte-Cristo landed. We will 
put them ashore, and they will 
return to Marseilles on foot. 

Regnier is able to fall into 
the boat, but Berteaut has to 
be carried into it, without 
giving any sign of life. 

At the very first opportunity 
I will use the telegraph to 
obtain news of him. 

The yacht continues on her 
course, and a quarter of an 
hour later Marseilles, the Cha- 
teau d’If, and Ratonneau are 
hidden by 

When shall we see them 
again ? 


AND NIGHTINGALES. 


asked him; ‘‘ don’t you agree 
with me ? ” 

“Oh,” said Brémont, ‘“ had 
I the wind for sale, I would 
give it for nothing.” 

“And you think that the 
wind will not be as generous 
as yourself ? ” 

“TI will not answer for what 
it will do, but I think that 
within a short time it will 
close its shop.” 





? The manuscript has a blank here.—7'ranslator’s Note. 
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“You hear that, Captain ? ”’ 

é I do.’’ 

“And your opinion is the 
same as his ? ” 

“T am always of Brémont’s 
opinion.” 

“Then we have another 
reason for making the most of 
the breeze.” 

“We are making the most 
of it.” 

“There is nothing to be 
said, Captain. We must await 
the event.” 

Indeed, not the slightest re- 
proach could be made to the 
Emma. With a scarcely percep- 
tible breeze, she had sailed three 
miles an hour ; with a good one 
she had sailed nine, with the 
appearance of being able to 
sail ten or even eleven. She 
had passed in easy fashion all 
vessels going her way. She 
had distanced a cutter and 
come up with a felucca—the 
two kinds of craft which sail 
the fastest. But to this nothing 
more in praise can be added ; 
as Brémont philosophically ob- 
served, she could not make a 
breeze when there was none. 
And, following Brémont’s pre- 
diction, an hour later we had 
no breeze—or so little as not 
to be worth the mention. As 
we were more than three miles 
from Nice, it was sheer ill- 
luck. 

I was vexed. I had been 
planning a surprise visit to 
Alphonse Karr; and it was 
clear that, if we could not get 
in that evening, the next day 
before we landed all Nice would 
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know of our arrival. On seeing 
this, the Captain ordered the 
lowering of two little boats to 
tow the yacht. It was humili- 
ating for the yacht, but, as 
Brémont had expressed it, when 
there was no wind she could not 
make any. 

Noticing our trouble, a pilot 
boat left the harbour and came 
to us. 

As it was doing so a craft— 
like unto the dragon-flies which, 
in the spring, flit over the water- 
lilies expanded on the surface 
of lakes—a little craft flitted 
about us. 

She was rowed by two charm- 
ing little fellows of about nine 
or ten; a man, whom I took 
to be their father, held the 
rudder. He was decorated with 
the legion of honour, and was 
a naval officer, I fancied. 

Recognising in him a fellow- 
countryman, I thought I might 
speak to him. 

“Monsieur,” I asked him, 
“can you tell me whether I 
shall find Alphonse Karr at 
home ? ” 

The officer rose. 

“If he is not there now, it 
is since this morning,” he re 
plied, “‘ for I spent last evening 
with him.” 

Then speaking to his boys— 

“* Salute M. Dumas,” said he. 

His boys, while still rowing, 
rose and saluted. 

** You have a pair of charm- 
ing oarsmen there,’’ said I. 

“‘T am bringing them up for 
the sea.” 

In the meantime the Captain, 





1 The famous novelist, publicist, and horticulturist had then been living st 


Nice for some four years.— 7 rans/ator’s Note. 
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addressing himself to the pilot, 
asked him when the port closed. 

“Usually at 8 o’clock,’’ re- 
plied the pilot, “but for M. 
Alexandre Dumas a little excep- 
tion will be made.” 

It was truly fortunate that 
I had no reason for travelling 
incognito. 

Reassured about our getting 
into port, I was able to resume 
my conversation with the officer 
and his boys, and still con- 
versing we entered the harbour 
together. 

It was a quarter-past eight. 
Fifteen minutes ago it should 
have closed, but warned of our 
arrival by the pilot, the port 
was open. 

During the formalities of 
landing, the officer and his two 
young oarsmen vanished. 

No sooner was my foot on 
land than I asked where Al- 
phonse Karr’s house was. 

“Is it to his shop or to his 
farm that you wish to go?” 

I was perplexed—in a breath 
two things were told me of 
which I was ignorant. So 
Alphonse Karr had a shop and 
@ farm. 

“Where is the shop?” I 
asked. 

“The shop is in the town,” 
came the reply. 

“ And the farm ? ” 

“Oh, the farm! That is 
different. It is outside the 
town.” I thought that the 
best plan was to go to the 
nearest; besides, it was only 
half-past eight, and supposing 
the walk to take a quarter of 
an hour—it was giving a margin 
for a town like Nice—we should 
be there at a quarter to nine, 


so perhaps I should find the 
shop open. — 

I was mistaken: the shop 
was shut. 

We inquired the way to the 
farm, and were directed. 

We found ourselves in a 
long lane closed in on both 
sides by high walls, on the 
tops of which glistened pieces 
of broken glass set in cement. 

What was curious, seeing the 
precautions adopted against 
people climbing the walls, was 
the fact that the doors were 
open to all-comers. 

This contradiction — real or 
apparent—was explained to me 
next day by Alphonse Karr. 

In Nice, unlike all other 
places, house owners, with a 
few exceptions, spend the 
Summer in the town and the 
winter in the country. The 
reason is that in the summer 
no one visits Nice, while from 
the end of the autumn strangers 
abound there. The house 
owners leave their town domi- 
ciles towards October, and pre- 
pare them for letting (pour les 
familles). Then, as, generally 
speaking, the gardens are large 
ones, and the houses are at the 
farther end of the gardens, 
and consequently far from the 
doors, they are left open so as 
to save the trouble of going 
to open them. The families 
who come to spend the winter 
at Nice are informed of this 
custom, and so they take ad- 
vantage of the doors being 
open to enter and view the 
gardens. If a garden pleases 
them, they knock at the house 
door. So in this way the land- 


lords are not troubled except | 
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by callers with an object in 
view. (The custom of not 
closing the doors in the day- 
time is the cause of their being 
left open at night.) 

We knew nothing about this 
custom; we were careful not 
to push one of these half-open 
doors, nor to pass inside one of 
the open ones. 

No; on the contrary we 
rang at a door which we found 
shut. I considered it too bad 
to disturb a good Nicard, or 
an honest Nicarde, merely 
to ask the direction; so I 
held myself aloof along with 
the most timid of the party. 
Two of my companions, how- 
ever, braved the storm which 
I considered would fall on 
them. 

The bell had rung once with- 
out result. It rang a second 
time still louder: we heard 
steps; we saw a light; the 
door opened. 

I got farther into the angle 
of the wall, but all at once, 
after a “ What do you want” 
brusquely articulated by an 
individual with a lantern, I 
heard Legray utter a cry of 
surprise, and saw him leap into 
the man’s arms. 

Legray, in the man with the 
lantern, had recognised not 
merely a confrére but a friend. 

This confrére was Crette, the 
Legray of Nice.' 

Without knowing who the 
unknowh man was, but re- 
assured by his friendly demon- 
strations, I approached them. 
Soon the situation was clear. 
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We thanked our stars that it 
had come about, and we ended 
by begging the gentleman to 
take us to Alphonse Karr, if 
he did not live too far off. He 
lived two hundred steps from 
M. Crette. It was doubly a 
matter of chance. The two 
hundred steps made, our guide 
stopped before a half-open door, 
pushed against it, and entered 
without hesitation. 

It was a wondrous moon- 
light night. 

In the moonlight we struck 
bravely into a path hedged on 
each side with roses, at the 
foot of which ran two streams 
in stone troughs. 

The air was scented with 
the perfume of roses and oranges. 
Fireflies, those flying sparks 
which glow in the air in the 
early days of a fine spring, 
glistened in the branches of the 
trees. 

We went thus for perhaps 
two hundred steps, when all 
at once, on our right, we saw 
shining, on the other side of 
a sort of grove of rose-trees 
and a palisade of jessamine, 
the light of two windows of 
the house trying to pierce the 
shades of night. 

Suddenly a strong and reso- 
nant voice asked, “‘ Is that you, 
Dumas ? ” 

I recognised the voice of 
Alphonse Karr, but I confess 
that the introduction of my 
name into his question aston- 
ished me. 

“Yes, it is I,” I answered, 
crossly enough at not having 





1 Legray, one of Dumas’ guests on board the Hmma, was the leading artist- 
photographer of Paris. —Translator’s Note. 
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caused a greater surprise, ‘ but 
how did you know? ” 

“T have been expecting you 
for two days,” said Karr, com- 
ing out from the gigantic grove 
of roses, through the flowers and 
leaves of which filtered rays of 
light from the two windows. 

We threw ourselves into each 
other’s arms, exactly as Crette 
and Legray had done. 

How is it that two friends 
who live in Paris—that is, in 
the same city,—if each has his 
work to do, are sometimes a 
year, two years, three years 
without each seeing the other ; 
and if by chance they do meet, 
they shake hands as calmly 
as if they had been together 
on the previous evening? If, 
on the contrary, one of these 
two friends goes abroad, leav- 
ing the other in Paris, and then 
the latter goes abroad also, and 
they chance to meet, it is a 
joy, a transport, an outpouring 
from the heart, such as to 
make one believe that, being 
united once again, they will be 
unable to separate. In France 
we are fellow-countrymen ; in 
a foreign land we are brothers. 

The embrace over, I looked 
at the grove from which Karr 
had appeared. 

It was a veritable virgin 
forest of rose-trees, with roses 
of every colour as large as a 
baby’s head, of leaves inter- 
laced like bind-weed, of jessa- 
mine with petals as big as 
periwinkles. Above this per- 
fumed grove rose the house, 
draped in greenery, just like a 
woman of Arabia draped in her 


veil, having but the two holes 
for the eyes. 
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Two ladies were taking the 
air in this delightful arbour. 
They were introduced to me as 
members of my host’s family. 
Then, in my turn, I introduced 
my companions. 

“You know that everyone 
meets here for déjeuner to- 
morrow,” said Alphonse Karr 
to our group. 

Then, taking a candle, he 
said to me— 

“Come and embrace some 
one who knows you and who 
loves you without having seen 
you.” 

I followed him up to the first 
floor. He led me into a little 
room all hung with white cur- 
tains, and in a bed, as white 
as the rest of the room, he 
showed me a charming little 
girl of seven or eight. 

She was sweetly asleep. Over 
her closed eyelids I saw long 
black lashes, where, under the 
arch of beautifully pencilled 
brows, large and fine black 
eyes were ready to open. Her 
forehead seemed to me to in- 
vite the touch of the lips of 
the angels who watch over 
sleeping children. 

It was not an angel who, 
sighing, bent over her, but a 
man with all a man’s weaknesses 
and infirmities, a little less bad, 
perhaps, than most of his kind, 
but that is all. 

“She murmured before going 
to sleep, ‘If Dumas comes you 
will wake me, won’t you, 
father? ’” Karr said to me; 
** but, as you see, she is sleeping 
so soundly that it would be a 
sin to wake her.” 

** All the more so,” I laugh- 
ingly replied, “as she probably 
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sees something in her dream 
which is better than anything 
she would see when she wakes.” 

** Diable,”’ said Karr. “ She 
would see a father who loves 
her, and a man who loves her 
father. Is that something which 
is seen every day, or even every 
night ? ”’ 

Each took the hand of the 
other without saying anything, 
there, beside the bed of the 
sleeping child. Twenty years 
before her birth we had, for 
the first time, grasped hands, 
not so tenderly but just as 
loyally. It is something to 
hold during a space of thirty 
years all that has been, and 
still is, great and good in 
France—the hands of Lamar- 
tine, of Hugo, of Méry, of 
Michelet, of Karr, of Delacroix, 
of Boulanger. It is only, and 


I say this with pride, it is only 


the hands of mediocre men, of 
envious men, of bad men that 
are strangers £9 mine. 

We went downstairs. The 
mother waited for us, smiling. 
She knew that the first words I 
should say would be— 

* The sweet child ! ” 

We seated ourselves in the 
wonderful arbour and chatted. 
There was but one discord in 
this harmony of fresh breezes, 
of clear sky, and of perfumes— 
it was the metallic and in- 
sistent croakings of frogs—of 
the reine vertes species which 
bellow like bulls. 

“ Wait,” said Karr to me, 
looking at his watch, “I have 
not ordered the musicians until 
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eleven o’clock ; at present we 
have only the tuners.” 

A moment later eleven o’clock 
struck. 

And at that very moment, 
and as if by enchantment, the 
croaking of the frogs stopped, 
and from the grove next to 
ours burst forth the pure 
liquid notes of the king of 
songsters. 

“Ah!” said I to Kar, 
“IT understand why the rose 
lovers have come to live with 
you.” 

** Listen,” said he. ‘“ He ig 
ahead of Jeanne; she knew 
that you were coming, he knows 
that you have come. And he 
has two or three new airs that 
Amat! makes believe to have 
composed for him, and for 
which Banville? is going to 
write the words.” 

“What! Amat and Ban- 
ville are here!” 

“You will take déjeuner with 
them to-morrow. And, in the 
meanwhile, listen.” 

And, indeed, it was im- 
possible to hear a more lovely 
symphony. Even the frogs 
seemed to be silent only to 
listen to it. 

“ Ah!” said I, at the night- 
ingale’s first pause, ‘‘ what 4 
happy idea of yours that was to 
leave France.” 

“It is because of it,” he 
answered, laughing, “that 
France has come to find me.” 

“And now I think of it, 
what does Nice say of its re 
union to France ? ”’ ; 

“TI will tell you later—it B 


—_ 





1 Paul Léopold Amat, the musical composer and singer.—7'ranslator’s Note 
* Théodore de Banville, the distinguished poet.—T7ranslator’s Note. 
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so astonished that it has not 
had time to rejoice.” 

The conversation then took 
@ more serious turn. 

“And what about Gari- 
paldi? ’ I asked him; Gari- 
baldi’s name came to be men- 
tioned naturally enough by 
reason of the reunion. 

I had arranged with Gari- 
baldi to meet him to finish his 
‘Mémoires,’ begun with him at 
Turin. 

In like measure as my de- 
parture for Marseilles ap- 
proached with the leisureliness 
which naturally accompanies 
the preparations for a voyage 
to take a year or eighteen 
months—in like measure, I 
say, had my uneasiness in- 
creased. I had heard of Gari- 
baldi’s resignation as a general 
of the Sardinian service. 

This resignation was given 
in these terms :— 

“Sire, I beg your Majesty 
to accept my resignation. I 
do not see why I should keep 
the title of general, and the 
pay which is mine in conse- 
quence, when there is no more 
fighting. Besides, I wish to be 
free, seeing that next spring I 
shall probably be making war 
on my own account.”’ 

And the King of Sardinia, 
in compliance with this singular 
request, had given Garibaldi 
his liberty. 

Then the month of April 
went by. The month of April 
is the best month for making 
@ campaign in Italy. 

The spirit of adventure, in 
the pursuit of which I was 
engaged, should have found 
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something better to do than 
to make me wait. Already, in 
fact, in Paris I had seen in a 
journal that Garibaldi had left 
Genoa for Sicily. That was 
very like Garibaldi; and a 
campaign in Sicily seemed to 
me truly one of those that a 
man like him makes on his 
own account. Consequently I 
had, that very moment, written 
to Vecchi, author of a fine 
history of the last Italian cam- 
paign, and he had replied, 
without giving me any explana- 
tion— 

“ Garibaldi is with me at the 
Villa Spinola, where we are 
thinking of you. Only, come 
quickly.” 

Two days after receiving this 
letter I left for Marseilles. 
There I found the same rumours 
about Garibaldi’s departure. 

I sent a telegram to Dr 
Bertani—the Bertani who had 
followed Garibaldi in his cam- 
paign of *49 and in that of 
°b9, the Bertani who had re- 
ceived the last sighs of Manara 
at Rome and of Bronzetti at 
Treponti—and the next day I 
received the following telegram 
from him— 

“* Garibaldi is still with Vecchi 
at the Villa Spinola, but come 
quickly.” 

Unfortunately I could not 
come quickly, however much I 
might have desired to do so, 
and I was obliged to remain a 
few days longer at Marseilles. 
Only I was convinced that one 
day or other, if he had not left 
already, Garibaldi would leave 
for Sicily. So when the Nea- 
politan Consul—following the 
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laudable custom of Neapoli- 
tan Consuls—had refused a 
visa for Palermo and Messina, 
not only for my passport but 
also for those of my companions, 
I contented myself by answer- 
ing— 

“Very well, I will have it 
signed by Garibaldi.” 

And he remained in a state 
of amazement, just as M. de 
Ludoff, twenty-five years be- 
fore, was amazed when, after 
his refusal to give me a visa 
for Naples, I asked him whether 
he had no commissions for that 
city. 

At last I read the news that 
Garibaldi had left for Sicily on 
the night of 5th-6th May. 

I had left on the 9th. I 
could not then have news of 
the illustrious condottiere—as 
he is called in France—when 
I reached Hyéres, or at Nice. 

** But,” said Karr to me, “ if 
the ‘ Patrie ’ is to be believed, it 
may be that he has been hanged 
as a pirate?” 

“What? Hanged!” 

“ Just look at this.” Karr 
handed me the ‘ Messager de 
Nice.’ ‘ Read this official des- 


patch from Naples—‘ Naples, 
13th, in the evening.’ ” 

I read— 

“A despatch received by the 
Neapolitan Government an- 
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nounces that near Marsala two 
Neapolitan frigates fired on 
and killed some buccaneers, 
The steamer Lombardo has been 
sent to the bottom. The Pied. 
monte has been damaged. The 
royalist troops attacked the 
men that landed.” } 

“Good,” said I to him; 
“ official despatch !”’ 

“Well, what do you want 
better ? ” 

“My dear friend, I greatly 
distrust official news since I 
read in the ‘Moniteur de 
Trieste “— 

“¢ Yesterday at Magenta we 
surprised the French, and ina 
bloody combat have completely 
beaten them. To-day not a 
Frenchman remains on the soil 
of Lombardy.’ The day after 
that on which ‘not a French- 
man remained on the soil of 
Lombardy ’ we entered Milan, 
my dear Karr.” 

““Then you are not yet m- 
easy about Garibaldi? ” 

“No; and that is why 1 
would like now to read in the 
‘ Patrie ’ how he may be hanged 
by this time. Yesterday, to 
my face, the Brazilian Consul 
said of Garibaldi: ‘He is 4 
man who should be hanged!’ 
‘Then, why did you not hang 
him when he was in Brazil?’ 
I asked.” 











1 The Lombardo and the Piedmonte were steamers of the Genoese Company 
(Rubatino & Company) which were seized by Garibaldi’s soldiers when in the 
roadstead at Genoa. They steamed for Marsala, where Garibaldi effected his 
landing. His whole enterprise ranks with the most marvellous events in history, 
and is ‘ beyond the limits of either praise or blame.’—7ranslator’s Note. 
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